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FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


No. CCLXVII. New SErRIES.—Marcu 1, 1889. 


THE BALUCH AND AFGHAN FRONTIERS OF INDIA. 
I. 


Wuen I sailed from Karachi in May, 1867, I had been struck by its 
open sea and dancing waves, and had pronounced it of all the towns 
in India the least Indian, and a pleasant place enough. I had seen 
the harbour works for the removal of the bar, and had expressed a 
doubt as to the completeness of their probable success, but no doubt 
as to the importance of Karachi, destined, I then thought, as soon as 
the Indus railway was finished, to make enormous strides, and, when 
the Persian Gulf route became a fact, to be the greatest of all the 
ports of India, being on the straight line as against the wasteful 
curve. The wheat and cotton of the Punjab, and of Sindh which 
was not at that time irrigated, I prophesied would flow down toward 
Karachi. In 1867, as I left Karachi, I had seen the Ameers of 
Sindh come on board the ship to take leave of a great official. 

When in November, 1888, I again set eyes upon Karachi there 
were the same dancing waves on the open sea, the same pleasant 
softness of climate, a bar almost as evil, although one removed by 
incessant labour to a somewhat different place, an enormously extended 
town, and vastly increased shipping, evidences of every kind that, 
although the Persian Gulf route is no more advanced than it was 
twenty years ago, when the first edition of Greater Britain appeared 
in November, 1868, the accomplishment of the smaller task, the 
Indus railway, has fulfilled my prophecies with regard to the growth 
of the port. Again uniforms came on board our excellent ship, but 
instead of the magnificence of the ex-Ameers of Sindh, the plain 
khaki jackets of a travelling staff, Sir Frederick Roberts, and those 
with him. 

The middle of the day I spent in looking round Karachi, a 
specially important place when considered from the point of view of 
those military interests which I had come out to study, inasmuch 
as it is the inevitable military port of India, uxtil, if ever, the 
Persian Gulf route is used, and Gwadur, on the south coast 
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of Baluchistan, is connected by railway with Nushki, and comes 
partly to replace Karachi for warlike purposes. Some argue that 





in time of war we shall be unable to use the Mediterranean and 
Egypt, and that Bombay will then be better than Karachi for the 
dispatch of troops. There are, of course, possibilities each Way. 
We may require to send troops hurriedly to India in a war in which 
we are able to use Egypt. We may even be able to send them in 
the course of time by the wider isthmus, that between the Medi- 
terranean and the Persian Gulf. If Asia Minor could be opened out 
by railways our shortest route in any war in which Turkey happened 
to be friendly would be by the Euphrates, even supposing that rail- 
ways ended at Bushire as we call it (that is Abu-shehr), or some port 
on the Persian Gulf, and that our troops had there to take sea again 
to reach Karachi. It is probable that the first railways to connect 
Europe with India will approach India from this side. The political 
difficulties of passing through Afghanistan are likely for long to be 
so formidable that the railways which will ultimately unite Persia 
with the European system will probably become the postal route, a 
fine harbour being made at first upon the gulf, possibly at DBushire, 
three or four days’ steam from Karachi, possibly at Bunder El 
Abbas, or some port at the mouth of the gulf within a couple of 
days’ steam from Karachi. Ultimately I think it probable that a 
railway will be made along the north shore of the Persian and 
Arabian Gulf to India, for the country is, when crossed in this direc- 
tion and not from south to north, far from difficult. By Egypt, or much 
more by the Persian Gulf, Karachi is our nearest and therefore our 
most important military port, saving two days for Northern India 
over Bombay, and four days for Quetta. The harbour is, as any 
other harbour on this coast would be, troublesome, and it is said that 
the sand which has been dredged out of it, had it not been gradually 
washed back again, would have sufficed to build up a sort of local 
Himalayan range. Still it is a sufficiently good harbour to be 
thoroughly useful for military purposes. 

On the evening of the day on which we reached Karachi we lett 
it in the railway train of the Commander-in-Chief, dining that night, 
breakfasting, lunching, and dining the next day in his carriage, and 
before breakfast on the second morning reaching the as yet untra- 
versed line of the high-level broad-gauge route through the Bolan 
Pass. 

Dawn on the first morning out showed me Sehwan, which I had 
seen in 1867, but a Sehwan and neighbourhood greatly changed 
since I came down the Indus in that year, and now under that 
almost continual cultivation which in 1868 I had ventured to prophesy 

for it. The next day we found dawn at Sibi, a rapidly-growing town 
where the two sides of the railway loop from Quetta meet, though only 
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one side—that by which we shall return through the Harnai Pass— 
is at present open to traffic. Both lines are strategical lines, and the 
local trade, being chiefly trade which accompanies half-yearly migra- 
tion of tribes, mainly fails to come by rail. It has, however, enor- 
mously increased through the peace which we have brought to the 
Bolan. lor several years, not very long ago, the Bolan Pass was 
entirely closed by civil war. In 1875 Sir Robert Sandeman, then 
Captain Sandeman, was directed to report whether anything could 
be done to reopen it. It was impossible to open the pass without 
the co-operation of the Khan of Khelat, and he was interested in 
closing it, as by closing it he forced the trade through his capital and 
obtained the duties, whereas in the Bolan he was obliged to share 
them with the local tribes. Sir Robert Sandeman came to an 
arrangement by which some of the wild Murrees were paid to keep 
the peace, and the policy was inaugurated of interesting the tribes in 
the protection of the passes, instead of attempting to hold them by a 
regular force. In 1878 the telegraph was carried through the Bolan, 
and the pass was used for the advance of troops. Fortified posts 
were built, and the pass was successfully kept open throughout the 
war, the tribes standing steadily to our side from the moment that we 
had begun to pay them. The paying for the protection of a pass 
does more than protect the pass. It enables us to make arrange- 
ments to keep the peace in all its neighbourhood, for, by coming into 
relations with the chiefs, our agents are able to hold assemblies of 
these leading warriors, and their decisions, which are generally sound, 
are obeyed without a question. Where necessary, pressure is brought 
to bear by the stoppage of “ the service”’ of a particular tribe, and a 
perfect machinery of government and justice is established at small 
cost. The tribesmen not only guard the roads, but they arrest criminals, 
recover stolen property, carry letters, produce supplies, escort officers 
and survey parties, and generally perform all the duties of police in 
a wild country. As late as 1874 the Murrees were in the habit of 
raiding upon the Khelat plains, which geographically form part of the 
plain of India, and upon their neighbours upon both sides in the 
hills; and also in 1874 another Khelat tribe, the Brahoecs, actually 
crossed the desert and invaded British territory in search of fugitive 
slaves. But so great and so rapid was the change, brought about in 
the manner that I have described, that even after Maiwand, when 
there were signs of trouble in India itself, and when beyond the 
Bolan there was a good deal of fighting with tribes lying between 
ourselves and the Afghans, the Bolan itself remained undisturbed. 

At small stations between Sibi and the mouth of the Bolan we 
began to see some splendid men, long-haired, white-robed, gipsy- 
faced Baluchis, looking very black for the most part by the side of 
the nearly white Kashmirians and Kandaharces and the brown 
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Sikh police. Many of the men were over six feet three inches and 
admirably built. The dogs crowded round the train, to which they 
had not yet become accustomed, licking the grease off the wheel- 
boxes ; and it is said that when the railway is first introduced into 
one of these wild frontier districts the trains go over the legs of so 
many of the dogs that there is a chance of a new three-legged breed 
being introduced before they come to understand the starting signals, 

As we neared the mouth of the pass and began the ascent we met 
miles of camels, and thousands of people, with horses and asses and 
sheep, passing along the road. It is hard to say how they manage 
to live upon the march, for the country is absolutely sterile, and 
they have to carry with them all supplies, except food for camels, 
for the camels live upon the thorns. On the middle day of our long 
railway journey the thermometer had stood at 90° in the shade, but 
before we had climbed far into the hills the yellow sheep-skin tunics— 
the famous poshteens from Kabul and Kandahar, similar to those which 
I had so often seen among the Russians—began to make their 
appearance, and we were shivering in a bitter wind. The enormous 
importance of the Bolan as a possible invader’s route to India 
had long been known, and it led to the occupation of Quetta asa 
strong natural position upon the other side. The troubles with the 
tribes in, and on each flank of, the Bolan had afterwards led to the 
pressing forward of the double railroad to Quetta, giving alternative 
lines, of which the northern was already open and running, while 
the southern through the Bolan had been made as a narrow-gauge 
line, then taken up, and now remade as a broad-gauge line at a high 
level less exposed to damage by water. ‘This new line had not been 
surveyed for traffic, and I believe that in passing along it with our 
carriages we were breaking an Indian Act; but military progresses 
know no law, and as no stones happened to tumble upon our heads 
no one was the worse. 

As we rapidly began to rise we passed many “ switchback-rail- 
way ” sidings, made to turn sharply up the hill, intended to save the 
trains from destruction if they should break away upon the steep 
inclines. The route now was literally swarming with the tribes. 
Thousands upon thousands of white-robed Baluchis were trooping 
eastwards towards the Indian plains, coming down from their hill 
villages, and bringing with them their great tents, their camels, 
their wives, and children, to leave all these upon the Indus 
shore on British soil, and to travel by rail throughout India to 
Lahore, to Delhi, some even to Calcutta, selling carpets and buying 
all the goods of which they stand in need for the coming year. In 
the spring they will climb back into Baluchistan and Southern 
Afghanistan by the Bolan, carrying so little food that they seem 
to live upon the stones. When we reached the picturesque portion 
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of the pass we left our carriages for an open truck placed at the head 
of the train in front of the two engines, and there we sat with the 
forepart of the truck occupied by the paws and head of ILis Excel- 
lency’s dog; next came the one lady of the party and Sir Frederick 
Roberts, and then myself and all the staff. The long-haired warriors 
and tribesmen, who occupied every place of vantage on the crags, 
doubtless thought, and have since told their fellow- tribesmen on their 
return, that the whole scene was devised to do honour to a dog. In 
one place the line was so steep that our two engines, after failing 
once with horrid puffings, had to take us back up an incline to make 
a run at the severe piece, which has been fitted with a cogged centre 
line for a German engine to pull up the heavy weights. In the 
tunnels umbrellas were freely opened, because the tunnels had not 
yet been lined, and the dropping of small stones as the train went 
through was a frequent incident. At the top of the pass an English 
station-master had planted willows, and amphibious Persicaria, and 
a kind of willow-herb, in the pools and tiny trickling stream ; but 
willows, Persicaria, willow-herb and all, Thames vegetation though 
they be, could not make the Bolan look like the Thames valley, for 
itis stonier than the hills of Greece, stonier than Palestine, more evil- 
looking than Laghouat—as bad as the Sinai Peninsula looks when 
seen from the Gulf of Suez. As we began to descend a little from 
the high level we found the bridges disturbing to the more nervous 
of the party, for, while they were no doubt substantial as far as the 
passage of the train was concerned, they were not planked, and were 
neither pleasant to look down through nor convenient for the work- 
men to cross. All the many labourers employed upon the line 
had brought their families from the surrounding districts to see us 
pass, and all stood smiling at us, but none bowing except chiefs. 
Here and there Indian traders, passing along the road with the 
tribesmen, would leave the rest of the caravan and come close down 
to the railway line itself to bow in the usual Indian fashion, their 
salutes being duly returned by Sir Frederick Roberts. The signal- 
men spread their hands before them and salaamed to the ground at 
the passage of the train. 

At last, after the bare wild scenery, such as may be found any- 
where in the great dry line across the old world between the 
Morocco Atlantic coast and Tripoli, and again between the Suez 
desert and Central India, we suddenly came out upon a splendid 
view over the plain of Quetta, bounded in the far distance by the 
Kwaja Amran frontier range, a view which reminded me of the 
first glimpse of the plain of the Great Salt Lake. Like Utah and 
Nevada, the plain of Quetta and the Pishin valley form what the 
Americans call a soda country, a flat alkali-covered tableland with 
bare hills rising range upon range like the Ruby Mountains, the 
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Diamond Mountains, the Quartz Mountains, and the Humboldt 
range that lie between the Great Salt Lake and California. 

We ran rapidly down the incline, and while I was at tea with 
Sir Charles Elliott, the Minister of Public Works, in his carriage, 
which was attached to the rear of the train, we suddenly found our- 
selves, long before we expected it, drawn up in the red-carpeted 
station of Quetta, with my old friend Sir Robert Sandeman, in blue 
official uniform and civil cocked hat, solemnly bowing to His 
Excellency, who had changed from khaki into more European mili- 
tary costume, and was surrounded by a staff who had changed 
their clothes very quickly, nobody knew where and nobody knew 
when. <A guard of honour of a hundred men in scarlet, with regi- 
mental colours also glowing brightly in the last rays of the setting 
sun, was upon the platform to receive the Commander-in-Chief, and 
in a minute more, under a capering, dancing, and galloping escort of 
picturesque Sindh Horse, we were driving rapidly to Lady Sande- 
man’s hospitality at the Residency. 

Quetta is now one of the largest of our stations, in India I had 
almost said, but Quetta is not in India, On the way up by railway from 
Jacobabad you first run out of India into Khelat territory, wholly 
independent but for the fact that Sir Robert Sandeman as Governor- 
General’s agent in Baluchistan is all-powerful—all-powerful because, 
or chiefly because, he administers justice on the advice of the nobles 
of Baluchistan, continually called together by him, and in the name 
of the ruler of Khelat—partly too because Sir Robert Sandeman is a 
born ruler of men, and one whom, exactly fitted by nature for the 
work which he has to do, it is not easy to disobey. He is, however, 
even more loved than he has ever been feared. The railway, after 
going out of British territory into Khelat territory, in which we 
police the line and two hundred feet from it each way, comes back 
again into territory which was ceded by Afghanistan to India in 
1878 by the Treaty of Gandamak—territory known till recently as 
the “assigned districts”’ of Pishin and Sibi, and very lately indeed 
become a part of India. But at Quetta we had run out of this terri- 
tory again into a Khelat district, a district not independent because 
it is administered as if it were part of India on a regular system, we 
paying rent for it to the Khan of Khelat. Sir Robert Sandeman is 
Chief Commissioner of the new province, known as British Balu- 
chistan, although ceded to us not by Baluchistan but by Afghanistan, 
which never, however, really occupied it except at two spots. As 
Chief Commissioner he rules British Baluchistan (as well as the 
Quetta rented district) from Quetta, not itself in British Balu- 
chistan ; and at Quetta he also carries on the duties of Governor- 
Gencral’s agent for independent Baluchistan, and is able to wield 
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powers such as he could not make use of if Quetta was an integral 
part of India. 

The Sandeman system takes from the people a sixth of their pro- 
duce in return for peace and protection and retention of their customs 
and tribal rule. ‘The judgments of chiefs are enforced, and a good 
deal of the money is paid back to the tribes for service, but there is 
profit on the whole. The governing by their own laws and customs 
wins for him and for us the love and attachment of the Baluch chiefs, 
and even of the southern Afghans, The institutions which he fosters 
are aristecratic, but very free, and certainly popular with the tribes ; 
and the local levies which he raises for our service form excellent 
troops. We hear that we shall have an opportunity of seeing for 
ourselves a good deal of these levies, for he has called together the 
chiefs of Western Baluchistan and of the districts to the north as far 
as the Punjab frontier to meet us in durbar at Loralai. The effects 
of Sir Robert Sandeman’s rule in the neighbourhood of Quetta have 
been extraordinary. But a very few years ago marauders were com- 
mon, and officers were killed within sight of the town when they 
went out to shoot. 


‘‘ A scrimmage in a border station— 
A canter down some dark defile— 
Two thousand pounds of education 
Drops to a ten-rupee jezail ! 
The crammer’s boast, the squadron’s pride, 
Shot lke a rabbit in a ride!” 


Now the country almost as far as Kandahar is so safe that an 
Englishman or a Hindu trader can jog about it if he chooses on a 
mule, and without a pistol. The Pishin valley is certainly more 
peaceful than almost any part of Europe. 

The view from the Residency is a lovely one. The foreground was 
occupied by stalwart Sikhs with the blue and red turbans of the police 
of the Punjab, from which they were “detailed” for Quetta duty. 
Quetta stands on a flat plain, but three magnificent detached moun- 
tains are in sight, and a portion of the remainder of the landscape is 
filled in by a distant view of the far-off ranges. Five minutes after 
we had reached the Residency the red sun-fires were glowing on the 
mountains and there was darkness in the plain. There are no finer 
crags anywhere than those which frown upon our great forward 
garrison town; but darkness fell and there was no more time left 
to look at them, and tea in a comfortable drawing-room with pleasant 
society had charms for those who after nearly four weeks of sea had 
gone through forty-five hours of railroad. 

A few years ago Quetta was looked upon as being out of the world. 
Now, thanks largely to the popularity of its rulers, it has become a 
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station which many officers prefer to almost any of the regular Indian 
stations. There is plenty of water; in consequence there will soon 
be plenty of trees, willows especially having been planted in great 
numbers, and growing rapidly. The height of the plateau upon which 
Quetta stands, varying as it does between five and six thousand feet 
above the sea, makes the nights cool in the hot part of the year and 
gives a severe winter, tempered by dryness and a splendid sun; and if 
only means could be found to avoid the frontier fever, which fills the 
hospitals with regularity in October of every year, Quetta would bea 
most pleasant place. It is a curious evidence of the sun heat and of the 
night cold of Quetta that European soldiers are struck down at one 
and the same time by sunstroke and pneumonia. The sober men seem 
generally to come into hospital with fever, and those given to excess 
with the direct effects of the hot sun or of the bitter wind. The sun 
and wind together so blister the skin that even the British officer 
and soldier, with all the inborn British horror of doing eccentric 
things, are forced to thickly cover their faces with various kinds of 
grease. 

Quetta conversations soon brought back reminiscences of far-off 
days. When I had last seen Sir Robert Sandeman it had been in 
London, during the discussion of the occupation of the Khojak 
position, in which I had sided with him, and I was able soon to 
brush up my recollections. 

We brought with us or found gathered here all the men in India who 
best understand the problem of frontier defence—a very grave pro- 
blem too. The British Empire, enormously strong in some respects, 
easily protected on most sides by the mere expenditure of money 
upon the fleet and its necessary coaling stations, is vulnerable by 
land in two parts of the globe: upon the Canadian southern 
frontier and upon the Indian western frontier. In each of these 
places Great Britain is a continental power; but in Canada our 
neighbour is not a country with a standing army, not a country 
that, for many years past, has shown a disposition to extend its 
frontiers, or at all events not a disposition to extend them except 
when called by the neighbouring population. The British troops 
have been withdrawn from British North America, except from 
the point of Halifax, valuable to the mother country «as a coal- 
ing station and as the head-quarters of a fleet. The Canadian 
Dominion has undertaken its own defence. It has a permanent 
force of trained militia, although too small a force. It has a large 
number of trained officers. It has laws which enable the whole 
population capable of bearing arms to be called out at once and 
drilled to take the field. It has in front of it practically only States 
militia, and the militia of States comprised in a Federation which 
does not desire to possess itself of Canada unless a majority of the 
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Canadian people should wish voluntarily to desert their connection 
with ourselves and to enter into political relationship with their 
neighbours. In India the problem is very different. Our neigh- 
bour, although not yet a very close neighbour, is the greatest military 
power in the world, possessing a peace army equal in strength to 
the German and the Austrian together, and given, to say the least 
of it, to territorial growth. 

There has been a marvellous change in Russia since I wrote in 
1868. At that time, while I alluded to her steady advance, and 
while I assumed that a few years would see Russia in exactly the geo- 
graphical position that she now occupies, and while I argued against 
the occupation by us of any part of Afghanistan proper, I pointed 
out the lamentable weakness of our then frontier. I showed that if 
Russia were to move down upon India we should have to meet her 
either in Afghanistan or upon the Indus, and that to meet her “at 
the foot of the mountains and with the Indus behind us would be a 
military suicide.” I showed that a retreat to the Indus would be a 
terrible blow to the confidence of our troops, that an advance into 
Afghanistan would be an advance out of reach of railroad communi- 
cation and through dangerous defiles, and that it was a delusion to 
suppose that we could resist Russia upon our then frontier. I pro- 
posed a railroad from the Indus through the Bolan, and the concen- 
tration to the north-west of the Bolan of a powerful European force, 
to take in flank and rear any invader who might advance upon the 
Khyber ; and I pointed out that such a position would be on the 
road to Kandahar, and that, although it would be a mistake to 
occupy Kandahar except by the wish of the Afghans, nevertheless 
the advance of the Russians would one day force the Afghans to 
ally themselves to us and to solicit the occupation of their cities. 
But, while I was right upon this point and anticipated the policy 
which was first laid down by Government ten years later, I took 
far too low a view of the strength of Russia in Central Asia. 
My own experience in five journeys in Iussia which I made, 
shortly after writing upon India, between 1568 and 1875, led me 
to modify the view which I had formed as to Russian weakness ; 
but time has also modified the facts themselves, and there can be 
no doubt that the affection with which Russia is regarded by the 
bulk of her Mahommedan population is of recent growth. I was 
utterly wrong, however, in my belief of 1867 that Russia would 
be unable to introduce civilization into Asia, and that her weak- 
ness there would be such that she would continue less homo- 
geneous and less strong for defence than India. Since 1867 the 
Russians have ceased to be a merely backward people ruled by a 
foreign, that is a German, rule, and have become that which later 
observers have found them to be 





a nation of all peoples patriotic, 
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and willing to bear heavy burdens for the sake of an idea. Drunken 
and ignorant too many of the Russian peasantry still are, and 
corrupt still is, in many of its branches, the Russian administra- 
tion; but enormous strides have been made in the last twenty years, 
and especially in the last ten years since the Turkish war, and 
while India has advanced, Russia has advanced far more rapidly in 
every direction. 

Not only is Russia the greatest military power in the world, but she 
is the European power with the largest homogeneous population and 
the greatest expansive force. Territorially she has the largest empire, 
possessing a vast share of the old world, and hers is a people full of 
patriotic and religious spirit, and so well disciplined that all except 
an infinitesimal minority obey joyfully and without question, under 
all circumstances, whether good or evil, the will of a single man. 
Yet, although subject to what, with our Parliamentary ideas, we are 
disposed to style despotism, the Russian people are full of spirit and 
of those qualities which we consider specially Anglo-Saxon—* pluck” 
and “ go.’’ Russia has absorbed with rapidity, but with complete- 
ness, the greater part of Central Asia, has drawn steadily nearer 
and nearer to our frontier, has made herself extremely popular 
with the people she has conquered. Her policy throughout the 
century has been apparently fixed in object, but pursued with 
patience; and while there seems no reason to suppose any pro- 
bability of a speedy collision, which England will do nothing 
to provoke, it is impossible for those who are charged with the 
defence of India to shut their eyes to the possibilities or even the 
probabilities of the future. It is on these problems, of which I began 
the discussion in Quetta under the most favourable circumstances 
for obtaining light, that I shall have to pronounce my opinion as 
a contribution to a discussion on the importance of which I need not 
dwell. That opinion I shall naturally reserve for the point at which 
it was most fully formed. At the end of 1868, when I wrote upon 
this subject, I had ridiculed the possibility, under the then existing 
state of things, of Russia invading India, but a mere glance at a 
good map is sufficient to show that, by the extraordinary advance 
which Russia has made, both by pushing forward her frontier south- 
wards and by rapidly making strategical railroads within the last 
few years, that which was impossible in 1868 is at all events less out 
of the question now. It behoves every Englishman to make up his 
mind upon the extent of present and of probable future danger, inas- 
much as grave decisions may have to be taken by the country soon. : 

Besides Sir Frederick Roberts, who knows Afghanistan as no one 
else now knows it, and knows the Indian army as no one else has 
ever known it, we had with us at Quetta the Adjutant-General, 
General Elles; the Quartermaster-General, General Chapman, who 
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has given years of patient labour and travel to the Indian frontier ; 
General Chesney, the military member of Council ; Sir Charles Elliott, 
the Public Works member of Council, who has under him the stra- 
tegic railways ; Gencral Nairne, the Inspector-General of Artillery ; 
Colonel Sanford, the Inspector-General of Military Works, who is 
responsible in chief for the fortifications; Colonel Nicholson, the 
Secretary of the Defence Commission; and Generals Sir Oriel Tanner 


and Sir John Ifudson, of whom the first was just giving up the 
command at Quetta, while the second was taking it over from him. 
On all political questions, and questions half political and half mili- 
tary, Sir Robert Sandeman and his local second, Major Barnes, are 
naturally the chief powers. 

Our baggage, which had come round with the servants by the 
mail train along the ordinary railway through the Harnai Pass, by 
which we were to return, reached Quetta two hours after we did, 
and we were then able at last to wash and dress. Considering what 
Quetta was a few years ago, it seemed strange to sit down in a 





magnificent room with thirty people—ladies in Paris gowns, soldiers 
in scarlet, doctors in blue, and the only civil member of Council 
present dressed like myself, as an ordinary mortal—to a dinner 
worthy of a first-class embassy. The illusion that one was at a great 
European State-dinner was enhanced by a magnificent picture of the 
Queen, and nothing except the costumes and faces of the servants 
showed the latitude and longitude in which we were assembled. 
At last we retired to our own apartments, where we were “ put 
up” by the side of the Commander-in-Chief, and had in con- 
sequence his guards over us, a post of Sikh police and a post 
of Bombay native infantry ; and the step of the double sentries, 
unnecessary except for state, lulled us to rest. The next morning I 
started early with the soldiers, and without Sir Robert Sandeman 
and the ladies, for manewuvres on the Pishin plain, and for a sight of 
seme of the new military roads. 

In addition to the great strategic railroad, which was constructed 
on orders given by the Government of which I was a member, after 
the Penjdeh incident, military roads have lately been made from 
Quetta to Khelat, from Quetta to Dera Ghazi Khan, and through all 
the valleys around Quetta. Such roads have to be made with care, 
because there is always the risk that, made to assist the defence, they 
may be so placed as to prove of advantage to the invader. But the 
roads round Quetta have been considered with immense care by 
General Chapman and Sir Frederick Roberts, and I should imagine 
that it is unlikely that in this case such errors have been made. We 
ran out in our train from Quetta to Khanai. The country that we 
passed through was an arid sterile plain, crossed here and there by 
ridges and by water-courses ; a bare tableland swept in summer by 
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hot dust storms, in winter by cold north winds. Around us were 
hills of ten to eleven thousand feet, of which the highest was the 
splendid rock of Takatu, 11,390 feet in height. In the gorges were 
stunted trees, juniper, wild olive, tamarisk, acacia, and false pis- 
tachio. Although the Pishin valley is poor at its Quetta end, 
further up it is irrigated in parts, grows fair crops, and pays the cost 
of administration. The large garrison of Quetta had been moved 
forward into the hills, and was waiting for us, divided into two 
forces, in the neighbourhood of the station of Khanai. We had 
taken our saddles with us, and cavalry horses supplied by the Sindh 
Horse were ready for us to ride. J had some scruples as to riding 
cavalry horses, and never did so throughout the journey when it was 
possible to procure a civil or a local levy mount, because I know the 
very proper touchiness upon this point of Indian cavalry soldiers. 
The advent of a large Government party often lames their best 
horses, which belong, at all events in theory, to the men. Some- 
times worse happens. I know how the passage of a recent Viceroy 
along the grand trunk road, taking artillery horses from many miles 
away to draw his four-in-hand, once left at least two batteries with- 
out horses for seven weeks, and totally inefficient for that time, of 
course—a serious matter indeed in India. On this occasion, how- 
ever, I had no choice, and must have failed to see the positions and 
the maneeuvres had I not accepted Sindh Horse mounts. 

The two local generals, Sir Oriel Tanner and Sir John Hudson, acted 
as umpires with a large umpire staff. The rest of us rode with the 
Commander-in-Chief up a gorge which, if practicable, would afford an 
obvious passage to an attacking force from the Afghan side round the 
local Matterhorn, without facing the giant Takatu, and avoiding the 
fortified lines across the plain of Quetta. Butso strong is the natural 





position of Quetta that this gorge—the only means of approach 
from the north or west, except that across the deeply ravined 
and now fortified plain—contained some five excellent defensive 
positions, at each one of which a small force ought to be able to 
repulse a large one. My little Kabul horse, with Arab blood, seemed 
to be able to climb the side of a house, either up or down, was sure- 
footed as a goat, never tired, and apparently never needing to drink 
or feed; but even his mettle was tried by the steepness of the first 
position. No English horses would face these hills, which are not 
only of tremendous steepness, but covered with loose stones: the 
local horses never flinch and will go anywhere you take them. 
The whole time that I was in India, riding as I did two fresh horses 
every day upon the average, I never had one which stumbled, shied, 
or refused. The staff naturally go wherever Sir Frederick Roberts 
takes them, and when I followed him and them up onc hillside | 
asked myself in amazement whether we should be expected to ride 
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down, and was glad to find that there was a limit somewhere, for 
even Sir Frederick himself, perhaps out of kindness to a civilian, 
dismounted to descend this particular hill, and we of course followed 
suit, much to the damage of all our boots. When much foot 
climbing is expected short boots are worn and the legs bound up 
with the native bandage, but at the mancuvres high yellow boots 
were worn. The force engaged consisted of two and a half British 
regiments, three native infantry regiments, all the mountain guns from 
Quetta, and one regiment of cavalry—quite useless in such country, 
except for escorts and messages to the rear. All scouting must here 
be done by infantry, who in their dust-coloured clothes cannot be 
seen at all in the usual sunshine of the country upon a background 
of dust and stones. On the rare occasions when the sun is obscured 
by mist or cloud they can be seen if moving ; but even in sunshine the 
cavalry can be seen, not the riders but the horses, looking like so many 
ants. The heliograph was in use all along the line, and signal stations 
were established on the highest summits except on that of Takatu itself, 
which is too high for use except at enormous distances. The country 
is about the roughest in the world. The low ground is covered 
with sweet southernwood and with wormwood. On the hillsides 
there is here and there a juniper stump deprived of every branch 
by the tribal parties engaged to make the military roads for the 
defence position-guns. As the attacking troops from the Pishin 
Valley came within a long range of our mountain battery fire was 
opened upon them by the guns, but I could not myself detect their 
infantry in the blazing sunlight, and could not even find the 
British infantry of our own side who were lining the cliffs close to 
us in support of the defending guns. The mountain batteries form 
perhaps the finest and most useful force of all that serve the Queen. 
Nothing could exceed the rapidity with which they came into action 
or retired. The guns were screw guns in two pieces on separate 
mules, and in the twinkling of an eye they would be now in two 
pieces upon muleback and now put together and engaged. The 
battery, among the guns of which my horse was standing, was a 
mixed corps; the men who served the pieces belonging to the Royal 
Artillery ; the mule-drivers—who, with the mules themselves, seem 
quite as well trained to their work as do the Britons—being Sikhs. 
These latter are mostly the stunted brothers of soldiers in our Sikh 
regiments, of stature too short to be taken for the infantry, but them- 
selves as tall as the average British or continental soldier, as tall as 
the Commander-in-Chief, the Quartermaster-General, or many of 
the best officers on the staff, though naturally short of the gigantic 
form of Sir Oriel Tanner. It was wonderful, indeed, to see so tre- 
mendous a warrior, with a saddle like a boat, galloping up and 
down the hillsides upon little Afghan horses, and rivalling in his 
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riding the wiry Lord Sahib himself. It was impossible to have the 
strength of the position pointed out to one by more competent 
exponents. Sir Oriel Tanner has had great experience of this dis- 
trict during the years of his command. Sir John Hudson, his 
successor, is one of Sir Irederick Roberts’s Afghan heroes. His 
Excellency’s own knowledge of the frontier, which he has crossed 
in every direction every year for a great number of years past, and 
through which he has twice had to fight his way, is supreme. 

As we all stand by the mountain battery in action, the Inspector- 
General of Artillery in India—a quiet scientific gunner, the late 
head of Shoeburyness—who has Sir Frederick Roberts’s confidence 
in the highest possible degree, points out to the Chief and the 
Quartermaster-General the merits of the newest fuses, just come out 
from Woolwich, which are both time and percussion fuses in one, 
so that if the time fail the shell explodes on striking. The echo 
of the guns from the rocks is deafening; the position is found 
to be impregnable, and, in order that we may test the others, 
our white-armlet wearers have to make the violent assumption 
that the enemy has seized it in the night by surprise, and, as 
they give him the next or intermediate position also, we fall 
back to the third to see that defended. There we stand 8,000 
feet above the sea, and a cold wind strikes us to the bone and 
marrow, blowing first one way and then the other, though but an 
hour before we had been grilling in a sun tremendous even for 
Central Asia. The ridge was one of those geologic walls that are 
common in Afghanistan, composed of a hard pudding-stone exactly 
like Reman masonry. Stones rounded in primeval times by water 
or by glacial action are imbedded in a natural conercte itself as hard 
as stone, and the mountain top for hundreds of yards together has 
an aspect as artificial as that of the walls of Pevensey Castle. These 
Titanic fortifications so block the way along the gorge that it secmed 
useless to continue falling back ; but as the positions chosen for the 
chief defence all lay behind again, and still nearer Quetta, r'ght 
under Takatu, we promised ourselves a further study of them on the 
morrow, and got back to Khanai to “lunch” at 5 p.m., just before 
the valley sunset, with the temporary opinion, at least, that, if this 
is the best way to Quetta, Quetta must be about the strongest posi- 
tion in the world. Immediately after sunset and our meal, a picked 
force consisting of chosen shots from the Worcester Regiment, under 
the general direction of the acting Adjutant-General for Musketry, 
Colonel Hamilton, fired with the new rifle volleys at 600 yards and 
at 400 yards, followed by rushes and by individual firing. The dust 
was knocked up as though by shell; the bullets picked up were 
frightfully torn and twisted, and the copper casing scattered about 
on every side in a fused form, but the copper is to be replaced by 
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nickel. At night our train in which we slept was guarded by 


sentries armed with the repeating rifles, which had a strange tiny and 
toy-like aspect. We were all up early, and as I had ridden across 
to a Moslem burying-ground on a high portion of the plateau I had 
a solemn view of sunrise over the lower slopes of Takatu. The 
Worcester Regiment picked shots were out again firing volleys at 
an unknown range, which proved when measured to be 2,090 yards— 
volleys which, owing to the low trajectory of the new rifle, took 
much effect. So rapid was the repeating action that there were 
always at least two flights of bullets in the air at the same time. 
We rode up the same gorge, round Takatu, to the fourth and fifth 
positions, where were waiting for us, divided into two forces, the 
same troops, with the addition of a garrison battery of Royal Artillery 
in charge of three heavy guns of position, a company of Royal 
Engineers, and the Quetta volunteers. As we passed through the 
attacking foree upon our way up we found the narrow pathway 
through the gorge blocked by a sick camel, who had sat down to 
bubble, squeak, roar, and groan. A sergeant and eight men of a 
British regiment were surrounding him in despair, having failed to 
get him up. ‘“‘ What is it?” says the Chief to the sergeant, well 
knowing, however, what it was. “Ile won’t move, sir,” growled 
the sergeant in his deepest bass. But the result of the incident was 
that I heard an anecdote of the Afghan war, of how a camel had 
blocked the whole advance —how, after every humane effort had been 
made to move him, the anti-humane party, who had proposed light- 
ing a fire against him, began to prevail. At last the fire was 
lighted, and the beast did not move. ‘The humanitarians then came 
proudly to the front and interfered, pointing out that obviously he 
could not move. Pioneers were sent for, and, at the end of twenty 
minutes of severe labour, a road made round him, when, just as it 
was completed, the camel got up quietly, without having been 
touched, and, trotting forward, resumed his proper place in the 
ranks! However necessary he may be, and however useful, the 
camel is not popular in the British army, which infinitely prefers 
the mule. The view of Takatu was grand, but the position was 
so hopelessly strong that the attack was a mere farce. As we rode 
down through the attacking force the Commander-in-Chief, smiling 
ut the officer commanding, said, ‘‘ Well, what are you doing?” to 
which the reply was “ Dying gloriously, sir,” and there was nothing 
else indeed to be done. After a hard ride down the hill we reached 
Fuller’s Camp to “lunch” at 4 p.m., the train having come round 
to meet us there. The camp is named after Lieutenant Fuller cf 
the Royal Engineers, and is celebrated as the scene of a small 
disaster which followed Maiwand, when the little post was attacked 
by the tribes, a British sergeant killed, and three sepoys wounded 
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out of a garrison of seven. The blackened walls of the camp 
shelter are still standing, and the presence of a gigantic vulture 
in the neighbourhood of these gave the place a desolate and dis- 
agreeable air. We started at once back to Quetta in our train, as it 
was the famous Saturday night of, a rare event at frontier stations, 
a ball, given by the garrison to Sir Oriel and Lady Tanner upon 
their departure. Most of us were too tired to stay long to see the 
merriment. Although the troops had not marched in, a good many 
of the officers had ridden in through the mountains, after their long 
day, to enjoy the dancing. 

On the next day church occupied the morning, and work con- 
sidered of a fitting nature the afternoon—inspection of the great 
hospital in which there were a hundred and fifty British sick, suffer- 
ing chiefly from ague and enteric fever. The climate in these hills 
would be a perfect climate for our British garrisons provided that 
care were taken in avoiding over exposure to the mid-day sun fol- 
lowed by exposure to the sunset chill; but this care is exactly one 
of those things which experience shows cannot be counted on from 
either the British soldier or his officer, and the annual October har- 
vest of sickness is the natural result. 

In the night, that is, on Monday morning at 1 a.m., leaving the 
ladies at Quetta, but taking Sir Robert Sandeman with us, we 
started in our train from Quetta for the end of the line towards 
Kandahar, crossing the Pishin table-land. The  station-master, 
half Irish and half Piedmontese, had not seen Sir Frederick Roberts 
stroll down to the train, which he had done at that early hour 
of the night at which he generally retires to rest, and, just as we 
were ready to leave, Mr. de Rienzi refused absolutely to start 
the train unless he were assured that the Commander-in-Chief 
was in it. This was a delicate investigation, because no one could 
make sure that he was there without running the risk of waking 
His Excellency up and spoiling a good night’s rest. Sir Robert 
Sandeman and myself, knowing his punctuality, took upon ourselves 
to declare positively that it was certain that he was in the train, 
and upon this we were most unwillingly allowed to start ; but in the 
morning the familiar face was there. The station-master was a good 
specimen of an ex-soldier and gallant Royal Artilleryman, who, with 
a most British-looking son, rules the telegraph of Quetta as well as 
the Quetta railway. The son is only about ten, round, rosy, and 
chubby, and three natives are in the office with him. Apparently 
the native who is nominally the head man does not attend, and the 
small boy and the two other natives have no permanent understand- 
ing as to which of them is to take command ; the result of which is 
that whenever a message is sent off the sender assists at a linguistic 
struggle which is extremely comic, and the end of which is that the 
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small boy proudly interprets the telegram, and, by survival of the 
fittest, reigns supreme. At Killa Abdulla we waited for dawn, that 
being the furthest station to which the line is opened and completed 
—a station inhabited as yet by little except hoarse-croaking ravens. 
Again, I fear, violating an Indian law, at sunrise we started, a 
lightened train, up the heavy and dangerous gradients to the tunnel 
works. There we got out and walked to the head of the tunnel, 
where we saw Pathan, Welsh, and Cornish miners working side by side. 
Many of the men from the Severn tunnel works have “come on’”’ 
here, as they put it, and expect to finish by April, 1890. I notice 
that, in his able article in the last number of The Fortnightly Revievw, 
on which I shall offer some suggestions in my next, Colonel 
Maurice names three years as the probable length of time to be 
further occupied on the construction of the tunnel. There is a great 
difference between April 1890 and February 1892, but as Russia 
will not, I think, even before the later of these dates move forward 
beyond her present frontier near Herat, the matter is not a vital one. 

The Khojak tunnel, through a wall-like range which reminds one 
of the Solitude of the Sainte Baume in Provence, is indeed a stupen- 
dous work, when we consider the difficulty of bringing up the fuel 
for the engines. We had with us a Canadian gentleman, as a petro- 
leum expert, who is being employed by the Government of India to 
show how to use Sir Robert Sandeman’s local petroleum instead of 
wood. The petroleum of Baluchistan has been pronounced good, 
and the use of it for fuel at the tunnel will save an enormous amount 
of carriage of brushwood, and that denudation of the hills which is 
at present going on. People employed by us are now cutting the 
juniper woods and doing exactly that which we forbid in most of 
India, and which we have prevented the natives from doing in 
Cyprus. Coal at the Khojak has to be brought from England, and it 
costs some fifty shillings a ton, and the Public Works Department 
are only human, so the speedy use of petroleum is to be prayed for 
in the interests of the forests and the climate of Baluchistan. When 
we emerged from the tunnel, over which we had been shown by 
Mr. O’Callaghan, the distinguished head of the civil engineering 
staff engaged upon the work, we were met by the local Afghan 
chiefs wearing handsome uniforms that had been given them by the 
Government of India. These tribal chiefs of the Kwaja Amran 
range hold the country up to within fifteen miles of Kandahar, and 
take pay from us and do service for us under the Sandeman system. 
All were of the Jewish type save one, and that one, curiously enough, 
was the very image of a Jewish friend of mine who has not the 
ordinary Jewish features. Their followers, in varied costumes with 
conical caps, some with dark green, some with light green, and some 
with white poshteens, all with enormous white baggy trousers, all 
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with rifles slung across their backs banging up and down as they 
galloped, crowded round us and salaamed, shook hands and salaamed 
again. Sir Robert Sandeman came in for more than mere hand- 
shaking and salaams, and here as elsewhere we found the chiefs 
wanting to almost embrace him. They told us that they were 
sceptical as to the possibility of making the two ends of the tunnel 
meet, and when they were assured that the miners will bring out 
the two workings on an exact line they shook their heads and smiled. 
Our arrival was a great event for the summit of the Khojak, for in 
our party were no fewer than three members of the Viceroy’s 
Council, and the chiefs were naturally gathered in great force. 
Leaving them to make their way over the top by the old road, by 
which we afterwards returned—the road down which Air Frederick 
Roberts’s father had had to lower his guns by ropes in the first 
Afghan war, and down which, at the same places, Sir Frederick 
Roberts, his father’s diary in hand, had had to lower his guns by 
ropes in the second Afghan war—we embarked in a truck to go up 
the so-called “vertical railway.” This is a wire-rope railway, 
worked by a stationary engine, and having an incline of one in two- 
and-a-half. When we had shot up to the summit we were amused 
at finding a concrete lawn-tennis ground within sight of the moun- 
tains beyond Kandahar. Much of the work is being done by a crack 
regiment, the 23rd Bengal Pioneers, who are excellent workmen, 
doing their seven hours a day of labour, and good soldiers as well. 
They had been with Sir Frederick Roberts in the Afghan campaign, 
and they turned out and cheered like Britons. It was odd io 
hear, remembering where we were and who they were, their band 
performing the music of Dorothy. The presence of so many 
generals had a demoralizing effect on the discipline of regimental 
officers. When we went into a tent I heard an officer say to the 
general commanding his division, ‘‘ We made a mistake just now. 
We turned out the guard and bugled to your party as you walked out 
of the tunnel, thinking you were His Excellency.” “ But after all 
we were a lieutenant-general and three major-generals,”’ meckly 
replied his chief. It is not every day, one would think, that a good 
half of the Defence Committee of Calcutta and Simla fame are on 
the summit of the Khojak at one time. Countless camels were at 
work carrying over the top of the mountain all that was needed for 
the north-western side. The timber of the framing and the staging 
comes, strangely enough, from the Rocky Mountains, or from Oregon 
and British Columbia, for American timber is cheaper at this spot 
than the deodar of the Himalayas. From the summit we had 4 
splendid view of the red Afghan desert and of the hills to the west 
of Kandahar; a view, as some foolishly call it, of the “ promised 
land.” The country in sight is called in the native tongue “ the 
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country of sand;” but it is more like a red ocean, from which rocks 
stick up like islands. I watched Sir Frederick Roberts keenly gaz- 
ing on the hills on which Ayoub took up his position before Sir 
Frederick beat him and saved us from the otherwise certain conse- 
quences of Maiwand. We rode rapidly down the steep military road 
to Chaman fort, our most advanced station, where there is a small 
post of native infantry, and thence, such is the extraordinary clear- 
ness of the air, we saw a sight which is however, seldom seen from 
here—the grand line of the distant snows of the Hindu Kush, some 
hundred and thirty miles away, to the north of Khelat-i-Ghilzai, 
on the Upper IHfelmund and the Argandab, which itself is seventy 
miles from this spot. 

Here the Commander-in-Chief offered to leave any who might be 
tired, but said that he himself was going to ride on, and we began to 
think that we were going to Kandahar with an escort of Bombay 
cavalry, but followed by all the mounted portion of the Chaman 
militia, who had turned out to see us. It had originally been settled 
two years ago that the most advanced station towards Kandahar 
was to have been Chaman fort, but it was found last year that the 
inclines at that place would be too steep, and it was decided to go four 
miles into the plain. When we reached this spot, Sir Frederick 
Roberts announced his intention of going on again, and Sir Robert 
Sandeman accepted a fresh mount from his tribal levies. Dressed in 
along black coat, dark trousers, and a black wide-awake, he bestrode 
a Kabul Arab, which had a Turcoman red prayer-carpet (which 
London ladies would covet for their hearths) over him for a saddle 
cloth, and a magnificent silver necklet, mounted with a brown topaz 
eye, round his neck. A week later, after my experiences of amulets 
and charms round the heads of the local horses, I should have won- 
dered less at this strange sight. We rode on five miles further, 
through the howling wilderness, along a line marked out by the 
bones of dead camels, till we reached the spot where the slope from 
the high range had ceased, and where the great station, to which the 
trade of Southern Afghanistan will flow, can be safely placed. While 
we were examining the position of the future town, with a keenness 
which if we had been Americans would have been explained by the 
desire to possess ourselves of corner lots, a wild Baluchi ran up to us, 
shouting out wildly with frantic gesticulations. Some almost 
thought for an instant that he must be a hill fanatic, or, as the 
British soldier says, “a lunatic ;” but the poor fellow had lost not 
his wits, but his camel loads, and wanted us to find them for him. 


As we returned we passed through the bazaar of Chaman village, 

and found that a town has sprung up here in the last year which 

will now have to move. The street was lined by the infantry of the 

Chaman militia, no two alike; and each with his own long rifle, no 
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two of the same pattern; their commander riding a white horse with 
his tail dyed red with henna. Scoffers began to ask the question— 
In a fight between the Chaman militia and the Quetta volunteers, 
which would win? When the tunnel has been made, we shall have 
at Chaman an open door on Kandahar: a door open for trade from 
Afghanistan to India, and open for military advance if necessary to 
Kandahar or to the Helmund. It is well known that in the autumn 
of 1888 the Ameer telegraphed to ask the Government of India to send 
troops immediately to Kandahar, and, although he withdrew the 
request upon the same day, it is possible that it may be made again. 
Sir Robert Sandeman was with Lord Hartington some years ago in 
opposing the continued occupation of Kandahar when the opinion of 
Sir Frederick Roberts was the other way. But there is now no 
difference of opinion between Sir Frederick Roberts and Sir Robert 
Sandeman, and indeed no difference among any of the military 
authorities, and little, if any, difference of opinion in India ; it would 
be wrong to go to Kandahar against the wish of the Afghans, but it 
might be necessary to go at their request. If cavalry were kept at 
our new frontier post, they could ride to Kandahar in one forced 
march. Some of us could have gone there this day ; certainly the 
Chief himself, his master of the horse and his other aide-de-camp, and 
the troop of cavalry of the escort. 

While Afghan trade will go through our tunnel to avoid the heavy 
climb, tunnels are worthless to an udvancing foe. My experience in 
the Franco-German War has shown me that it is useless to blow up 
railway bridges, as temporary bridges can be laid again at once 
except in the case of the strongest streams, but that tunnels can be 
easily blown up in such a way as to be rendered absolutely useless, 
and beyond the power of any army to remake in time of war. Local 
British opinion is divided about the tunnel. It may raise the 
suspicions of the Ameer, as he may think that it points to the 
seizure of Kandahar, although that is certainly not the intention o 
the Indian Government. Some would have preferred to have taken 
the railway round, instead of over and through, the Kwaja Amra 
range, and.towards the Helmund and Seistan, skirting Norther 
Baluchistan and Southern Afghanistan—a line in fact running 
towards Persia rather than towards Kandahar. Some, on the othet 
hand, are inclined to press the Ameer to allow us to lay the rail t0 
Kandahar through his territory, as we have already laid it through 
portions of Khelat territory, and as the Russians have laid thet 
strategic rdilway over Bokhariot soil. We have one hundred miles 
of railway Stored at the front, and it could be laid to the Helmundia 
three months at the outside. There is the question, too, of what 
should be done with regard to the railway under various circull- 
stances which may follow the present Afghan reign. The Martin 
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Henry rifles given to the Ameer for the arming of his troops enable 
him to hold his own, and to put down all insurrections. They will 
enable the army to put down insurrection when he is gone if the 
army agrees onan Ameer. By guaranteeing a continuance of the 
subsidy, that is their pay, provided there were unanimous choice, 
we should have much influence in keeping the country together, 
which is to our advantage ; but all agree that the wisest policy with 
regard to Afghanistan, and one which should accompany any 
political line of action which may be adopted, is that of the 
encouragement and development of trade. My own belief is that 
Parsee shopkeepers, and even British merchants, would do well to 
establish themselves at Chaman. A good deal of trade is already 
coming through, and it is certain that it must rapidly develop. The 
Afghans already take goods from India very largely through 
Peshawur and Kabul, as well as through the Bolan Pass and Kan- 
dahar. The railway rates, however, are too high. But it is not 
only by our railway and by securing peace upon the frontier 
that we have developed trade. Our military roads have also been 
of service, and especially the roads through and near the Khyber, 
the new road through the Bori Valley, and the road which runs 
by the side of the railway through the Pishin Valley and the 
Bolan. English houses should press the Ameer to let them establish 
branches at Kandahar. oth the town and the surrounding country 
are perfectly quiet, and there is less fear of robbery than in Picca- 
dilly. If a good trade with the rich cities of Afghanistan should 
spring up, it would form a powerful security for the peace of 
Afghanistan and for the continuance of our influence. Colonel Bell, 
Deputy Quartermaster-General in the Intelligence Branch—the 
officer who came from China all round India on the outer line, and 
who is now making his way from Quetta through Seistan—has, I 
believe, expressed himself most strongly in favour of these views. 
There is more reason to expect British trade in Afghanistan than 
there is, in the nature of things, to expect Russian trade in Chinese 
Turkestan, yet Russian shops simply swarm in the towns of the 
Chinese frontier. The answer, I believe, that has been made by 
British firms who have been questioned on the subject is that the 
Ameer has a rather awkward habit of sometimes taking goods he 
fancies at his own valuation. But he is a very able man, and I 
cannot but think that he would fall in with the views expressed by 
Colonel Bell if they were properly placed before him. This would 
have been no doubt one of the objects of the mission which was 
lately to have gone to Kabul at the Ameer’s request, and the sending 
of which is now delayed until the present year, when it is proposed 
that it should meet the Ameer, on his return from Herat, at Kan- 
dahar, 
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From Chaman we climbed back by the old road over the hill top, 
meeting a caravan of beautiful white asses and flocks of lovely little 
curly black goats, and even curlier cream-coloured sheep. When we 
reached the south-eastern opening of the tunnel, we left our horses 
and again took train for Quetta. A staff officer told me privately 
that, although I should be officially told the contrary if I asked, I had 
better offer money to the sowar whose horse I had been riding, as 
the horses in our native cavalry are considered the property of the 
men. I, of course, did so, and was severely snubbed for my pains, 
the man saying proudly that he was a “ Pathan sowar,” that is not 
only a “ gentleman horse-soldier,” but also of the Afghan race—a 
double reason why he should not lower himself by accepting a 
present like a servant. Still, while I admired the man’s manner, I 
felt that most Englishmen would have taken the money under the 
circumstances of the case, and that a British cavalry private would 
have looked upon the sowar as a fool for refusing money for the com- 
pulsory use of his own horse. The whole of our native cavalry are in 
fact what the British Household Cavalry once were, and still are in a 
shadowy theory (which in some words of command survives) —gentle- 
men troopers, and splendid troops they are; so efficient that, while 
native infantry could hardly be used against picked European troops, 
except where our picked Bengal or Frontier regiments were supported 
by an equal British infantry force, the whole of our native cavalry could 
be safely used in the field in war either with little or with no British 
support at all. The official view is that they could be safely used 
in a proportion of three native regiments to one European regiment 
of cavalry, and that they could perform unaided the whole of the 
scouting and covering work ; but I believe myself, from the answers 
given me to the questions I asked, that the cavalry could be safely 
used without British support, that they are equal to any cavalry that 
could be brought against them, and as good as any cavalry in the 
world. If I am right it is not really necessary to send British 
cavalry to India, and British infantry and artillery are sufficient; 
and a considerable saving to the Indian Government might be 
obtained by diminishing or abolishing the cavalry reliefs. The 
climate in the gorge a little before sunset was splendid, like a still 
Christmas-day at Toulon or Cannes, or a fine October day in Switzer- 
land. As we journeyed back by train we were struck, in the hour 
that preceded darkness, by the sunset beauty of the arid ranges of 
Pishin. We crossed two great irrigation canals, brand new—a 
testimony to Sir Robert Sandeman’s improvements—and, after 
watching the complete extinction of the glorious red light upon the 
hills, slept till Quetta. 

On the next day I rode with Sir Frederick and the soldiers to see 
the fortifications and the positions of the Quetta plain; the ladies 
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driving in the same direction in the afternoon, but being unable 
from the roughness of the country to pass outside the fortified lines. 
Leaving the railway where it strikes the military road inside the 
forts, a few miles from Quetta, we crossed the valley from side to 
side inside the fortifications, visiting each position for the heavier 
guns. Then ascending the hillside we went to the hill forts which 
command the deep ravines, and then to the signal station, posted 
at a height of 7,000 feet, from which are flashed heliographic 
signals to the Khojak summit, forty miles away. We descended by 
the military road through the Ghazabund Pass. When we reached 
the bottom the Adjutant-General pulled up and said solemnly, 
“There is good water here,” and we gathered round the spring, a rare 
sight on the North-Western Frontier. When we were about to 
drink the Royal Engineers stationed at the place at once interfered, 
and suggested that they had a store of soda-water, and the “ good 
spring water”? of the military map changed, I fear, into more 
dangerous compounds, on the ground that ‘the Afghans bathe in it.” 
The works that we had seen are the last word of the art of modern 
fortification as applied to mud. All is in mud. Under this tre- 
mendous sun—which, after a night of thick ice and before another 
night that would freeze the Serpentine, has twice the strength of the 
English July sun and frizzles any part of British flesh exposed to it 
—mud becomes as hard as rock; witness our artillery troubles 
during our wars in Afghanistan. The first requisites in this country 
are a large hat and a small nose, and the officer commanding the 
cavalry who was out with us, an old Exeter College Oxford graduate, 
who has a large nose and a small helmet, suffered according to this 
rule. The forts are to be armed at once with guns, a little heavier 
than any which could be brought against them, which are already 
stored in the local arsenal; and then Quetta is impregnable. The 
Quetta arsenal is in the old Khelat-government fort, which occupies 
the summit of a lofty artificial mound, in which a Greek Hercules 
has been found. One of the redoubts stands on a similar but less 
lofty mound, that of Baleli, which gives its name tothe Lines. The 
object of fortification is that you should not be attacked, and in the 
Quetta position we have a splendid example of the wisdom of resort 
to fortification in fit places. Nature made Quetta strong, but 
unfortified it would have needed an army corps for its defence. 
Three-fourths of an army corps is saved to us by fortification, and 
no enemy will pass that way; but, on the other hand, the position 
forms a splendid base for an offensive-defensive flank attack upon the 
invading enemy. The work has been rapidly and cheaply as well as 
admirably done. Not counting the work on the Khojak tunnel, or 
the completion of the 316 miles of military road from Quetta to Dera 
Ghazi Khan, by which we are to ride, there have been constructed 
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in connection with the Quetta defences, in eighteen months, the whole 
of this wonderful line of forts and two hundred miles of military road, 
for the sum of £120,000. From the Royal Engineer and Royal 
Artillery point of view it would seem to be almost a pity that the 
Russians will never come to Quetta to try the strength of the splendid 
lines; and “ they will never be so uncivil as to come round them ”’ is 
the remark of cynical critics. From the side of the hill opposite to 
the signal station Quetta is overlooked, lying behind us in security. 
Part of India is thus protected from attack, but not the whole, and I 
have now to see the remainder of the vulnerable side. 

On the 14th November our train started for Kach by the northern 
side of the Quetta loop, some of the party riding as far as that 
point, where we all breakfasted together in His Excellency’s dining 
carriage. We passed the scenes of the death of Captain Showers 
and of the fighting of 1880. From a point where the wild scenery 
began to become beautiful, all of us—both those who had ridden the 
first part of the way and those who had come by train—mounted 
upon trollies and ran down the steep inclines of the railway through 
the stupendous limestone caiion known as the Chuppa rift, which 
connects the Nari gorge with the Pishin tableland. The line is 
carried now along a precipice and now through tunnels, finally 
crossing the river itself upon a bridge. While we were spinning at 
a rapid pace through the last tunnel before the bridge, Sir I'rederick 
Roberts said to the Civil Engineer in charge of the trolly, “ We will 
stop at the bridge,” and the breaks were put on so that the trolly 
came to a standstill in a position about the most uncomfortable to the 
eye in which I ever found myself; but the scenery was worth the 
dizziness. As we came down the valley Sir Robert Sandeman 
pointed out to us the spot where the Zhob men had made a bullet- 
hole through his helmet when, after Maiwand, they tried to descend 
on Quetta. At Sharnick and Nasak we ran into softer scenery, 
though the valley was still bounded by magnificent cliffs, rising in 
some places a sheer 7,000 feet from the plain to the top of Mount 
Khalifat at nearly 12,000 feet elevation. At Harnai we stopped for 
a long night and slept in the train. Here we were met by Sir 
Robert Sandeman’s transport and by a strong detachment of cavalry 
to furnish our escorts. Passing through Harnai were many of the 
Sirdars from Central Baluchistan on their way to Sir Robert Sande- 
man’s durbar at Loralai. The chief man who remained at the 
station to start with us on the next day was the famous Jam Ali, the 
Jam of Lus Beyla, a sad, handsome dignified gentleman, white- 
bearded, but young-eyed, and of a sweet and melancholy air. He 
is the former ruler and the present ruler (under circumstances which 
I will state, for they have some human interest) of a principality 
which lies along the coast and runs towards the Persian Gulf, the 
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revenues of which are some £30,000 a-year. Lus Beyla has sunk 
a little under the prosperity of Lower Sindh, but before we began 
to make the harbour of Karachi, one of the Baluch ports was 
known as “the golden port,’”’ on account of the large dues that were 
collected. The father of Jam Ali was removed from the throne for 
rebellion against the Khan of Khelat, and was put in prison by us 
at Bombay. Jam Ali, then a boy, was set on the throne and ruled 
the country admirably. He worked so hard to get his father back 
that we eventually relented, and the father returned to the throne 
which Jam Ali vacated in his favour, or, to be more accurate, the 
regency of the Crown Prince ceased. The father proceeded to 
marry several new wives, who ill-treated Jam Ali, and then to call 
together a portion of his chiefs, against the will of the majority, to 
declare an infant child by one of these wives the next successor to 
the throne. Jam Ali put himself at the head of the majority of the 
Nirdars, and raised a rebellion against his father. I think it was 
Sir Oliver St. John (who was acting in Sir Robert Sandeman’s 
absence) who marched against him with the Quetta escort, captured 
him, and locked him up. Sir Robert Sandeman, I think, it was 
who freed him on his return. Last year the father died, and Sir 
Robert Sandeman having called together the chiefs, they decided to 
set Jam Ali once more upon the throne instead of putting up the 
child ; so Jam Ali has come to his own again in the spirit, and 
Sir Robert Sandeman, although suffering in health from a heavy 
fall from {his horse, is going all the way back, after his visit to 
the Zhob when he leaves us, right down to the coast, in order to 
instal his friend as de facto rulerof Lus Beyla. Jam Ali, I believe, 
is only about forty, but his misfortunes have aged him as well as 
probably added dignity to his face, and he looks like an old man, but 
an old man of singular beauty who has been softened, not hardened, 
by suffering. Although I could not speak with him except through 
Sir Robert Sandeman or the interpreters, I conceived a sort of friend- 
ship for Jam Ali, and we used for the ten days that we were together 
to salute each other morning and evening with special intention. 
Another interesting person in our suite which met us at Harnai 
on the afternoon of our arrival, and with which we were to start 
upon the morrow, was a boy chief, looking sixteen or seventeen on 
horseback, but evidently not more than twelve. He was a very 
pretty boy with a strange sweet smile, and for him also some of 
us conceived a liking. He too rode with us the entire distance, 
riding always in the centre of the road, with his uncles, who were 
his protectors, riding one on either side of him. The supremacy of 
the boy over the uncles, as being the recognized head chief, was very 
marked, although he was too young to even wear a full-sized sword. 
Another distinguished person was the camel contractor, the greatest 
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camel owner between Persia and India—probably the greatest camel 
owner in the world; the son of the camel contractor of our two 
advances into Afghanistan in the second war, who had been wounded 
in serving with us at Maiwand, and for his services made a Khan 
sahadur. This gentleman was a handsome man of some five-and-thirty 
years of age, brown in colour, about six feet two in height, heavily 
built, with a broad open smile, and a tremendous habit of shaking 
hands in pump-handle style. He was gorgeously dressed in blue 
and gold; Jam Ali wearing dove-colour, pale pink, soft light blue, 
and silver; and the boy chief wearing the ordinary Baluch white and 
the embroidered poshteen from Kandahar. All had cornelian rings, 
many cornelians somewhere about their neck, and some turquoises. 
The camels began at night to gather round the train. There were 
all the fast-trotting camels that could be procured in Baluchistan, 
and a sufficient number of marching camels for our wants. Three 
camels were allotted to me, but, even with the greatest possible dis- 
persion of load, I could only manage to freight two with my light 
luggage for the mountain march. In fact my two camels were well 
off, for when we got into the Punjab and ‘obtained army mule 
transport, one mountain-battery mule easily carried what the two 
camels had brought. My camel drivers were Brahoees, coming 
from 400 miles away, and speaking a tongue that, as the lamented 
General MacGregor said in his Wanderings in Balochistan, is one “ which 
no ordinary individual can be supposed to know.”? MacGregor went on 
to explain that while Pottinger says that they are Tartars, Latham 
describes their language as Tamil, an extraordinary difference which 
probably means that the philologists themselves have not got to the 
bottom of the Brahoees. On the 15th the camels started long before us 
with the baggage. Mine is becoming so much more Central Asian in 
appearance every day that I hardly know it when it appears rolled 
up in Afghan embroidered sheepskins, in Penjdeh carpets, or in 
thick Herat or Persian cottons. The starting of the camels was a 
pretty sight for those in the train, so long was the file and so grace- 
ful were the costumes of the swarthy Baluch drivers. Our party 
was to divide at Huarnai, but we remained together, putting off the 
moment of separation so long as to only just leave ourselves time to 
conclude our day’s march by sunset. It was by far our latest start. 
From Harnai there left by train, as the road was difficult for ladies, 
Lady Dilke on her way to Simla to stay with Lady Roberts till the 
march was over; Colonel Pole Carew, who had fever, went on by 
the same train as far as Sibi; Colonel Hamilton and Colonel Nichol- 
son went on by the same train for a much longer distance; and Sir 
Charles Elliott and General Chesney were both of them also in the train 
for a portion of the way. With us there went on horseback into the 
hills, besides Sir Robert Sandeman and the Commander-in-Chief, 
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the Adjutant-General; the Quartermaster-General ; a staff officer 
representing the general commanding the division, as Sir John 
Hudson had turned back to Quetta; Captain Rawlinson, an aide-de- 
camp of the Commander-in-Chief; Surgeon-Major Taylor of the 
Headquarter Staff; and a clerk of the Commander-in-Chief’s office, 
who was not to have come as long as Colonel Carew was coming, but 
who, to his delight, was told to come when Colonel Carew fell sick. 
The nucleus of our party was the same all along the road until we 
reached the Punjab frontier, when Sir Robert Sandeman left us; but 
in addition there came with us in portions of the road Captain Ivar 
Maclvor, one of Sir Robert Sandeman’s principal assistants; Lieu- 
tenant Archer, son of the Agent-General for Queensland in London, 
a new and rising political officer; also cavalry officers commanding 
the various posts, and the road engineers, mostly dashing young 
fellows from Cooper’s Hill. 

On the first afternoon Sir Robert Sandeman and I rode together, 
escorted by his local levies and a party of Sikh police, leaving the 
soldiers to ride with their cavalry escort. Jam Ali rode close behind 
us, with his pipe-bearer riding by his side, armed with a pipe suffi- 
ciently magnificent for a prince through whose territory our Indian 
telegraph runs for between two and three hundred miles, and who 
gets £700 a year for protecting it. The pipe was a State pipe, for 
Jam Ali never smoked it. The local levies are known on the 
frontier as ‘ catch-’em-alives,” because when they developed a habit 
of bringing in, for convenience, only the heads of criminals, they 
were directed by Government to take the offenders in a more 
civilized form, which they have since done. The name has now 
come to be used, often in the shortened form of “ catch ’em,” as an 
adjective for all that appertains to the tribes, and the choice of 
horses is stated to be between cavalry horses and “ catch-’em”’ 
horses. I have even heard of silver rings, with large turquoises of 
uncertain colour set in them, being called ‘“catch-’em” rings. I 
started from Harnai not only upon a “ catch-’em”’ steed, but with 
a “catch-’em” bridle, consisting of a thick leather thong with 
a loop in it for two fingers, and a long end reaching to the ground, 
knotted and fringed, and serving as a whip. 

Leaving the Harnai Valley, and turning our backs on steam, we 
still found the telegraph by our side for the first three marches: 
after that we were beyond all the inventions of the nineteenth century 
except pigeon post, which was intermittent, however, on account of 
the operations of the hawks. We rode up the splendid gorge called 
Mekrab Tangi, a caiion almost as fine as the Chuppa rift, but with 
greener sides covered with long creeping capers and bushes of 
maidenhair fern. As we rose into the hills once more, giant par- 
tridges became plentiful; and we passed through groves of wild 
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olive-trees, some of them of extraordinary size and therefore fabulous 
age. We reached Dilkuna at dark, to find our tea ready prepared 
for us in the engineers’ bungalow, the only house, by Sir Robert 
Sandeman’s most excellent and well-known butler, “Mr. Bux,” a 
magnificent-looking personage, who once passed as a prince with 
the London crowd when his master brought him to England. Sir 
Robert and I had bustled on along the road in spite of the fine 
scenery, and we got in first; but before the moon rose clear of the 
great mountains Sir Frederick Roberts rode in with the staff and 
the escort of Bengal cavalry, and our party was complete for 
dinner in Sir Robert Sandeman’s great tent, in which there was 
a suspicion of frost about the air, so that poshteens and fur-lined 
jackets became dinner-dress. We are the guests of Sir Robert 
Sandeman from Harnai to Loralai, and from Loralai to the Punjab. 
But for our halt of two days at Loralai we are to be the guests of 
the VI. (Prince of Wales’s) Bengal Cavalry. 

In the morning Abdul, Sir Robert Sandeman’s bearer, brought me 
my little breakfast before light, and Sir Robert and I were off so 
early that we left behind us our “ catch-’em-alive ” escort, except 
some few who frantically caught us alive by a short cut up the 
mountain side. Rising rapidly from Dilkuna camp, which stands at 
some 5,400 feet, we reached a ridge of 6,600 feet by sunrise, and 
enjoyed that magnificent spectacle which in dry mountain countries 
daily compensates the traveller for all his petty troubles, such as 
night cold, noon sun, dust, cracked lips, and parched throat. In the 
half-hour next after sunrise the military road was literally covered 
with partridges of two kinds, running along it in front of us in 
troops and droves. The road was none too wide, and the corners were 
made dangerous by our occasionally meeting camels just at the worst 
places. Horses have never liked camels since their first meeting in 
classical times, when the camels of the Persian army under Cyrus 
terrified the horses of the Lydians under Creesus. No amount of habit 
ever makes even Central Asian horses thoroughly used to camels. 


> 


Moreover, camels know no “ sides,” and are just as likely to take the 
one side as the other, the inside as the out, so that one never feels 
thoroughly safe in meeting them at a corner until one has passed 
them. From the ridge we rode through a wide straight valley 
bearing a great likeness to Bridger’s Pass and Laramie plains in the 
Rocky Mountains, by which I journeyed in 1866 before the railway, 
and in 1875 by train. At the half-way station-house I changed my 
this day’s horse, to which I had given a sore back in return for a sore 
knee which he had given me, and obtained another and better “catch- 
’em,” a white Arab with a noble tail. We went so fast that Colonel 
Jennings, commanding at Loralai, and another officer, who had ridden 
out to meet the party, told us that we were too early for the arrange- 
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ments. By nine o’clock in the morning we had done our one-and- 
twenty miles, and soon after we reached the rich valley of Smallan, 
filled with splendid myrtles, upon which the unpoetic Baluchis feed 
their omnivorous “ catch-’em” horses. A few minutes later we had 
arrived at our destination at Sinjawi. The Chief rode up and in- 
spected a post of native infantry, and we soon got our second break- 
fast in a second tent. The plan of march is, that the moment dinner 
is over “ Mr. Bux,” packing the glasses and the chairs, of which 
there are no duplicates, marches, starting about ten o’clock at night 
on the fast camels, to the breakfast place, and there goes to bed, after 
looking up his supplies. The result is that when we arrive with 
tremendous appetites “ Mr. Bux”’ is always ready to smile, salaam, 
and say “Good morning, sah. Breakfast leddy, sah.” 

Sinjawi Fort stands at the meeting of several frontier valleys. 
Kites sweep round it in the clear air and give it the look of an Indian 
station. So pretty is the green valley as it curls through hills, some 
golden-yellow and some orange-red, that General Elles and Captain 
Rawlinson climbed a high stony knoll twice in the day to make 
between them a panoramic sketch, that came out as satisfactorily as 
the Adjutant-General’s well-known drawings of the Black Mountain 
gorges. At Sinjawi Sir Robert Sandeman was met by the head man 
of Dup or Dub, a good deal higher up our line of march, who has just 
returned from the Mecca pilgrimage 





his first sight of sea and first 
experience of steam. He was very sick, he tells us, but “ fire is stronger 
than wind or water” is the experience which he has brought back. 
He wore his topmost sheet like a Scotch plaid, while on his back was 
a smaller version of the Highland “ target,” such as we were now to 
see all along the remainder of the march, an ordinary Indian-made 
Afghan shield—a shield of hide embossed in shining metal, dazzling 
in the mountain sun. The chief of Dub bears a slightly doubtful 
reputation, as his village is on a disturbed part of the road, and his 
face was somewhat heavy after his interview with “ the politicals.” 
On the 17th I started with Sir Robert Sandeman at the first ray 
of dawn towards the new entrenched military post of Loralai, to 
which the Bengal cavalry pigeon-post had preceded us on the pre- 
vious evening ; all but one of the pigeons having, however, been 
eaten by the hawks in the defile instead of getting home. Sir 
Robert Sandeman dropped behind about sunrise as Mr. Archer 
and others caught us up. I went on with Colonel Bigg-Wither, the 
maker of the road, but at last I tried to go by myself as he wanted 
to go slowly to be able to take one pony along for two days’ march. 
I made a total failure of it, as these frontier horses are accustomed 
only to go in parties, so I had at last to ride up to the “ catch’em ” 
escort and ride with them, after which my horse, finding hitmself 
among his friends, behaved well. We seemed this day to have 
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somewhat got out of the country of the giant partridges, but we 
saw large numbers of small partridges and one or two bustards, 
At the second change of horses six hundred chiefs and tribesmen 
met us, almost all of them insisting on touching the hands of the 
Commander-in-Chief and of Sir Robert Sandeman. The splendid 
costumes and the great number of horses in the glaring sun made 
up a most picturesque scene, but the ceremony took a long time, and 
I was glad to ride ahead with General Chapman away from the 
crowd of kickers and the storm of dust. About a third of those 
present were Ghilzais from the Ghazni neighbourhood, refugees from 
the last insurrection against the Ameer. These risings are, it is 
said, provoked by over-taxation and by the offences of the Kabul 
troops against the honour of the women of the tribes. The features 
of the Ghilzais present were what we should call Jewish, or rather 
Ninevesque. The country just here was thickly studded with little 
towns, in which every farm-house or cottage was fortified with a 
strong mud wall and tower—fortified against the Murree raids. On 
the cliffs about a thousand feet above us were the ruins of a Budd- 
hist fortress-monastery. 

It was just ten o’clock when the mountain battery, which is sta- 
tioned at Loralai, began firing its salute, and, crossing the Bori 
valley in a whirlwind of dust, surrounded by between six and seven 
hundred galloping Baluchis and Afghans, we entered the station in 
the form of an Arab fantasia. The white robes of the Baluchis as 
they flew out in the wind resembled the burnous, but our fellows 
came to pieces more than do the Arabs, yards of turban and yards of 
sash streaming behind them in the wind. The Commander-in-Chief 
was put up by Colonel Jennings, and I by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Fletcher of the same regiment. 


In the next Fortnightly I will give the remainder of my frontier 
diary and state some of the conclusions to which I came. 
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THE LONDON WATER SUPPLY. 


Tue importance of a sufficient supply of wholesome water for domes- 
tic purposes is at the present day admitted by all who have paid any 
attention to the subject. Water is a necessity of life, second only 
to the air we breathe. It or its elements form about four-fifths of 
the human body, and without its assistance no function can be dis- 
charged. It is a necessary constituent of all food, and is of itself 
the most valuable of the many articles which come under this 
denomination. Life can be supported for days and even for weeks 
upon water alone, and its admixture with so-called solid food is a 
necessary condition of their being utilised by the animal system. 
Although some substances resist its action as a solvent, its power in 
this respect is much more extensive than that of any other fluid. 
Water has other valuable properties. It is the most effective and 
convenient agent for cleansing the surface of our bodies, our clothes, 
furniture, and dwellings, and the soil itself; and when it descends 
in the form of rain it cleanses the air by washing the impurities out 
of it. Its physical properties and the ease with which it can be set 
in motion render it the most convenient channel for the removal of 
many waste and effete materials, and for their conveyance to places 
suitable for their disposal, and it is especially this use of water which 
has led to so many difficulties and dangers in connection with its 
supply to large communities. Abundance of wholesome water is 
almost everywhere obtainable, but unfortunately its sources and the 
streams in which it flows are too often contaminated by the admix- 
ture of filthy and noxious matters. Such contamination is not only 
repulsive to all ideas of cleanliness, but it includes many great 
dangers, for not a few epidemics of fatal diseases have been caused 
by the germs of such disorders having gained access to the water. 
It is now pretty generally known that any sudden outbreak of 
disease in an epidemic form is almost certainly attributable to the 
water supply, that is, to something which has passed into the water, 
and has been swallowed by the sufferers. 

In primitive communities and in sparsely scattered populations 
there is seldom much difficulty in obtaining a supply of water. 
Wells are sunk, and if these are properly protected from contamina- 
tion, the supply, as a general rule, is abundant and wholesome. In 
Eastern countries, such as India, in which water is the only fluid 
drunk by the natives, the popular taste becomes so far educated as 
to be able to distinguish good water from bad ; it is generally safe 
to use water from those wells that are the most frequented. Pala- 
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table water is, however, not necessarily pure water, and well-water 
is peculiarly liable to contamination, not only from matters thrown 
or falling into it, but from noxious substances which soak through 
the surrounding soil. 

When, however, extensive communities inhabiting large cities 
have to be supplied with water, the problem is one of a very different 
character. To obtain sufficient water of any kind must often be 
difficult ; to obtain wholesome water may be almost if not quite 
impossible. A supply cannot be obtained on the spot ; if thousands 
of wells were sunk in a large city, some would yield bad water, all 
would be liable to contamination, and the supply would eventually 
prove insufficient. Water must therefore be brought from a dis- 
tance, and whenever large towns are in the vicinity of rivers, the 
most natural course to pursue is to take the water thus brought 
within reach by natural agencies. River-water, free from admixture 
with extraneous matters, is generally of excellent quality. Many 
rivers begin in clear mountain streams of pure water, and receive 
accessions to their volume, not only from tributary streams, but 
from the ground-water which, having fallen as rain on higher 
ground, has sunk in, to reappear in sandy or gravelly regions at 
lower levels in the form of springs. If rivers were simply channels 
for the passage of water, if no effete and waste materials were 
allowed to pass into them, we should hear very little about the diffi- 
culties of supplying water to the majority of large cities. Up to 
quite recent times, rivers have been regarded as the most convenient 
receptacles for sewage and waste matters of all kinds, and even 
modern legislation against such pollution has not achieved the 
desired object, though considerable improvement has been effected. 
It may be laid down as a general rule that no stream ought to be 
used both as a source of supply and as a carrier of waste and excre- 
mentitious materials. 

In applying this rule, however, to the case of large cities, and 
especially to that of our own metropolis, we are confronted with 
several facts of a very remarkable character. Were not the results of 
experience constantly before us, to provide five millions of human 
beings with a never-failing supply of water would probably be 
regarded as an impossibility, and it is still difficult to realise the 
magnitude of the operations by which the supply is effected. The 
simple fact is, that eight large water companies supply one hundred 
and fifty-four million gallons daily to a population amounting in the 
aggregate to nearly five and a half millions, the consumption being at 
the rate of twenty-eight gallons a head, and nearly half of the total 
quantity supplied being taken from the Thames. More than one-third 
comes from the Lea, while the remainder is supplied from springs 
and wells. It follows, therefore, that five-sixths of the total quantity 
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f water supplied to the metropolis is derived from sources condemned 
by the rule laid down in the previous paragraph. 

The eight water companies are authorised to obtain their supply 
from the following sources :—Five of them, viz., the Southwark and 
Vauxhall, the West Middlesex, the Grand Junction, the Lambeth 
and the Chelsea companies, take water from the Thames at Hampton, 
Molesley, and Ditton, the maximum quantity allowed in twenty-four 
hours being one hundred and twenty millions of gallons. The East 
London Company gets its supply from the River Lea, at Chingford, 
ind is also allowed to take, when necessary, as much as ten millions 
of gallons daily from the Thames at Sunbury. The New River 
Company takes water from the Lea, near Ware, the spring at Chad- 
well, and from thirteen chalk wells in the Lea valley. The Kent 
Waterworks Company obtains its supply from the chalk wells 
between Deptford and Crayford. 

All these companies contract to collect water from intakes, or certain 
defined spots where it is obtainable, to store it in proper reservoirs, 
filter it, bring it into the streets, maintain it under a given pressure, 
and convey it into the private service pipes provided at the expense 
of the house owner or the consumer. The companies’ engagements 
are completed when the water is brought, in a wholesome and pure 
condition, to the premises of the consumer as required by the 
“Metropolis Water Act, 1871,” and when provision is made for « 
regular supply. They are not responsible for anything which may 
happen to the water inside the premises supplied. It may be kept 
in filthy cisterns, it may absorb gases from drains or cesspools, and 
may become absolutely poisonous, but for such contamination, and 
for the state of the pipes within the house, the builder or householder 
isresponsible. What is perhaps still more important, because less 
generally known, the water companies are not responsible for much 
of the deterioration of quality at the intakes, from the neglect of 
local public authorities, such as river conservators and others, who 
have allowed increasing quantities of sewage or refuse matter to be 
discharged into the river above the points whence the supplies are 
taken for public consumption. 

Such, then, are the present arrangements for supplying London 
and its five and a half millions of inhabitants with water. They 
have been completed at a cost of over fourteen millions sterling, and 
since the passing of the “ Metropolis Water Act, 1871,” the com- 
panies have incurred and undertaken an expenditure amounting to 
upwards of four millions for the improvement of the water supply, 
both in quantity and quality, for extending the capacity of their 
reservoirs, and increasing the areas of filtration, as well as for 
providing for the requirements of a constant supply. In order 
that the consumers’ interests should be duly protected, the ‘‘ Metro- 
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polis Water Act” of 1871 provided for the appointment of a water 
examiner, being a competent and impartial person, who should from 
time to time examine the water supplied by the companies, to 
ascertain whether they had complied with the requirements of 
Section 4 of the “‘ Metropolis Water Act, 1852,” which orders that 
every company shall effectually filter all water supplied by them 
within the metropolis for domestic use before the same shall pass 
into the pipes for distribution. The filtration of water taken from 
the Thames and Lea is thus effected by the water companies. 

The water is received into subsidiary reservoirs and there stored 
for some days, during which a large proportion of the suspended 
matter gradually subsides, when the water is drawn off into the 
filter-beds. These large reservoirs have another advantage ; they 
enable the companies to increase their storage during fair weather, 
and to discontinue the collection during temporary floods. In 1877 
the total storage of the seven companies was 1,041 millions of gal- 
lons ; in 1888, 1,290 millions, or about nine days’ supply. The water 
supplied by the Kent Company, being taken from deep wells in the 
chalk, does not require filtering. 

The filtering beds are composed of gravel and sand, the depth of 
the materials thus employed varying from three and a half to seven 
feet (see report by water examiner for Nov., 1888). The upper layer 
of about two feet is composed of sand, the remainder is made up of 
gravel. Sometimes a layer of shells is placed between the sand and 
gravel, gradually increasing in coarseness. The pressure of the 
water in these filters is not great, the depth is never more than two 
feet, and it is found that sixty gallons pass through each square foot 
in twenty-four hours. The filtering-beds are cleansed and re 
plenished with fresh sand from time to time. The action of the sand 
is mainly of a mechanical nature; it certainly removes suspended 
matter, both organic and mineral, and it appears to retain about five 
per cent. of the dissolved constituents, and the power of such a filter 
in arresting organisms is considerable when the sand is fresh, but it 
ceases after a time. Dr. R. Koch, however, states that the reduction 
in the number of organisms is due to the film of mud which gradu 
ally forms on the surface of sand-filters, and which mechanically 
retains the organisms in the same manner as a Pasteur filter, in 
which the water is forced through unglazed biscuit ware. If this 
statement be correct, it must be regarded as unfortunate that the 
film has to be scraped off periodically, in order to allow of the per- 
colation of the water through the filter. The removal of the film takes 
place about once a month, and as Dr. Koch states that a fortnight is 
required before it acts as a good filtering medium, as against orga 
nisms, it is clear that in our water-works there must always be 
several filter-beds which offer but a slight obstacle to the passage 0 
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microphytes, which may have gained access to the water. Against 
this drawback, however, is to be set the fact, already alluded to, that 
fine white sand well washed arrests the passage of a considerable 
proportion of organisms. It does not afford complete protection, 
for it was shown at Lansen, in Switzerland, that water containing 
typhoid germs, after having been subjected to sand filtration, in- 
fected the population of a village and destroyed many lives. Ferru- 
ginous green-sand and spongy iron are still more efficient in this 
respect (see Dr. Frankland’s Report on the use of spongy iron in the 
filter-beds of the Antwerp water-works). The duties of the water 
examiner are of a multifarious character. He inspects the filter-beds 
and reservoirs, and examines the quality of the water at the intakes 
and after filtration. He furnishes monthly and annual reports, giv- 
ing complete and exact information with regard to the water sup- 
plied, including such points as its source, total volume, average daily 
supply, state of filtration, condition of samples, &c. He furnishes 
reports on the composition and quality of daily samples of the water, 
based on analyses made for the companies by analysts of their own 
appointinent, and by an analyst chosen by the Government; and 
lastly by a report of results of the bacteriological examination of the 
metropolitan water supply made by Dr. Perey Frankland. 

From the foregoing account of the precautions taken to insure 
that the water when delivered to the consumer shall be as pure as 
circumstances will permit, it is obvious that no charge of neglect 
can be sustained against the companies or those who control their 
operations. With regard to the companies, it is universally admitted 
that they have always been in advance of public opinion on improve- 
ments in the water supply; not only do they fulfil their contracts, 
but they do not limit themselves to a bare compliance with the 
provisions of Acts of Parliament, they frequently adopt measures 
for the general improvement of the supplies, and exhibit proofs of 
their anxiety to discharge the duties of their position towards the 
public. It cannot be said that the inhabitants of London are dis- 
satisfied with the water supplied to them. Possibly their satisfac- 
tion may be the result of ignorance or indifference; but there can 
be no doubt as to its widespread existence. With regard, however, 
to the source of supply and the consequent quality of the water, 
very conflicting opinions are held by men who deserve to be regarded 
ascompetent authorities, If we are to believe Dr. Frankland and 
those who think with him, there may be water everywhere in 
London, but there is not a drop fit to drink, except that which is 
supplied from the chalk wells in Kent. Other able chemists agree 
with Dr. Tidy in declaring that the London water is excellent, and 
that no better sources of supply can be found for the metropolis, 
considering all the facts of the case, than the rivers Thames and 
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Lea. It will be well to examine briefly the evidence adduced iy 
support of these two contradictory opinions. There is, however, « 
preliminary question which must not be passed over; every one 
wishes to secure pure water, but what is the standard of purity? 
Now pure water, using the adjective in the strict sense, is not obtain- 
able outside the chemist’s laboratory, and much care is required for its 
preparation. It is obtained by distilling ordinary good water, and 
the product has to be tested in various ways in order to determine 
that it has received no contamination from the vessels employed by 
the process. If no mineral matters are discoverable, and if on eva- 
poration the water leaves ‘scarcely a visible residue,” it may be 
yegarded as pure. Next to distilled water, comes rain water, caught 
in clean vessels, on mountains or large plains far from human habi- 
tations and after some hours of rain. It is almost needless to say 
that water up to this standard of purity is not to be found in th 
purest springs or rivers. These are supplied by rain which falls on 
the earth, charged with many impurities washed out of the atmos- 
phere, and capable of dissolving many materials on and beneath th 
earth’s surface. Lime and magnesia are universally present in th 


soil, and various organic matters offer themselves for solution. As 


water sinks through the carth, new materials are taken up; others 
previously dissolved or suspended in the fluid are often retained. 
Hence spring water contains the results of solution modified by 
filtration. River water, containing as it does much rain water that 
D 
has fallen on the earth, is apt to vary greatly in composition and often 
contains much organic matter washed off the surface by the rain. 
Water, whether from river or spring, to be regarded as wholesome, 
must be perfectly clear, tree from odour, tasteless and cold. It must 
also contain more or less air and carbonic acid (otherwise it will taste 


flat), and it must be soft, through the absence of undue amounts 


S¢ 
of lime and magnesia. Its solid constituents should not be much mor 
than ten grains in a gallon, except in the case of water from chalk 
wells, where the proportion may be much exceeded. With regard to 
the organic matter—an all-important question—if water from th 
chalk springs of the Kent company be taken as a standard, ther 
should not be more than one-tenth of a grain in a gallon. It is very 
difficult to distinguish between dissolved organic matter derived from 
vegetable substances and that of animal origin. Elaborate chemical 
processes are required, and the chances of error are considerable. 
Some information may be obtained by examining the sediment 
with the microscope, and from a consideration of the source of th 
water and the various matters dissolved therein. Bacteria of all kinds, 
fungi, remains of animal structures, eggs of parasites, &c., must bi 
absent. Infusorial animalcules of various kinds and diatoms are often 
seen in well waters, and do not indicate any serious impurity. T 
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make an exhaustive examination of a given sample of water requires 
considerable skill, but its wholesomeness or otherwise can generally 
be decided without much difficulty. It is perhaps necessary to mention 
the fact that the taste of water is a very uncertain indication of its 
purity. If anything objectionable be detected by the tongue the 
water must be rejected; but dissolved organic matter is often taste- 
Jess, and the sense of taste is of little use in discovering many 
dissolved mineral substances. Thus common salt is recognised by 
the tongue only when a gallon of water contains as much as seventy 
grains. On the other hand, very small quantities of iron communi- 
cate a peculiar flavour to the water; one-fifth of a grain per gallon 
can be thus discovered. It is well to warm water before tasting it ; 
cold is always grateful to the tongue, and prevents many unpleasant 
flavours from being noticed. Having thus briefly alluded to the 
characteristics of wholesome water, I proceed to inquire whether the 
water supplied to the metropolis can be included in this category. It 
cannot be denied that a considerable amount of sewage and refuse 
matter enters the Thames above the spots at which the water is taken 
by the various companies. It has, indeed, been stated that the sewage 
from a population estimated at more than half a million is thus dis- 
posed of, and that therefore the source ot supply is contaminated to 
such a degree as absolutely to condemn the water even if filtered 


through sand in the best possible way. It must be remembered that 
) 
vc 


Do 

the “ Rivers Pollution Act” forbids the discharge in their entirety 
of sewage matters into rivers. The most common methods of dealing 
with sewage are to allow the solid parts to subside or to precipitate 
the greater portion by means of chemical substances, and then to 
make provision for the liquid to pass over or through land and thence 
intoa stream. The sewer water is to some extent purified, but its 
standard of purity has not 2s yet been fixed. Besides this source of 
contamination the result of floods must be taken into account. The 
cultivated ground near the banks of the upper Thames is often under 
water, and much organic matter from manure. decaying vegetables, 
&c., must be washed into the river as the floods subside. Another 
source of impurity, viz., the refuse from house-boats and from the 
floating population, must also be borne in mind. To express numeri- 
cally the condition of the Thames water it may be assumed that from 
four to five hundred millions of gallons pass daily over Teddington 
Lock, and that twenty million gallons of dilute sewage have been 
mixed with it. The potential impurity may be described as fluctuat- 
ing between two and four per cent. 

It is all-important to determine as accurately as possible whether 
this degree of impurity represents a fixed quantity, or whether if 
is lessened as the water flows on. Much turns upon the answer 
given to this question ; as usual, very conflicting evidence is given 
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by experts, but an unbiassed examination would appear to show that 
rivers with a flow of a few miles possess considerable power of trans- 
forming hurtful organic impurities into harmless products. The 
change is effected by three principal agencies. 1. The suspended 
organic matters subside; they are forcibly carried to the bottom by 
the admixture of the impure water with suspended mineral matters. 
2. Fish act as scavengers, and it must be remembered that their 
presence in water indicates a certain degree of purity. 3. The most 
potent purifying agent is oxygen, derived in part from the air and 
in part from the plant life with which rivers abound. The oxygen 
derived from the latter source being set free in the water, is the 
more powerful agent in producing the change. The weeds of a 
river-bed into which sewage passes absorb a large amount of organic 
matter and of chlorides, and are valuable purifiers of the water. 

Dr. Frankland admits that some purifying action may occur in 
the course of the flow of a river, but contends that it is so small as 
to be practically useless. He considers that if the water of a river 
be once contaminated with ever so small a proportion of sewage 
matters, no river in England is long enough to bring about, by 
oxidation or otherwise, such a removal of the organic impurities as 
to render the water wholesome and fit for domestic use. He cites 
the case of the river Irwell, which, after passing Manchester, runs 
eleven miles to its junction with the Mersey without further material 
pollution, and falls over six weirs; yet the purification by oxidation 
is trifling. Dr. Tidy, on the other hand, asserts that if sewage be 
discharged into a river and mixed with at least twenty times its 
volume of pure water, after a moderately rapid flow of a few miles, 
the whole of the impurities will disappear as a result of oxidation 
and other agencies, and the water will be restored to its original 
state of purity. The late Dr. Parkes, an authority second to none 
on such a subject, was inclined to attribute much influence to oxida- 
tion, and several facts strongly support this view. The case of the 
river Tees deserves to be mentioned ; this river receives the sewage 
of Barnard Castle, containing four thousand inhabitants, and of 
several villages, and likewise the refuse from dyeworks and fell- 
mongers. It flows on for sixteen miles to Darlington, where the 
water companies supplying that town, Stockton, and Middlesborough 
obtain their water. It is somewhat remarkable that Dr. Frankland 
has reported this water to be ‘ of unimpeachable quality, as clear and 
bright (after filtration), and nearly as palatable, as deep well or 
spring water.” Here surely there is no evidence of previous sewage 
contamination. 

Another remarkable instance of the purification of water as a 
result of free exposure to the air was furnished by Mr. A. le Grand, 
in a communication to the Society of Arts. He was well acquainted 
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with the water of a river known to be more or less polluted, and of 
which samples were sent to analysts from time to time. On one 
occasion the water as drawn from the river was forced up into the 
airin a jet, and the spray which fell was collected and sent to the 
analyst. So great was the change in the direction of purity that the 
analyst, until assured by competent authority, was sceptical as to 
the real source of the water. These instances seem to prove that 
exposure to air purifies water contaminated with organic matter. 
Such exposure must, however, be complete and continuous. It is 
not contended that well water conveyed in pipes can be thus 
improved, though this admission is sometimes cited by the opponents 
of the oxidation theory in support of their view. About ten years 
ago the chalk wells at Caterham became polluted by a workman 
suffering from typhoid fever, and the result was that many persons 
in Redhill who drank the water were attacked by the disease. Now 
the distance between these two places is about seven miles, and it is 
not fair to assume that, because the typhoid poison was capable of 
being conveyed that distance in closed pipes, its effects would have 
been the same had it passed into a river and been swallowed after a 
flow of some miles. 
If it were true that no improvement, whether by oxidation or 
otherwise, takes place in river water during its flow, and if sewage- 
matter, even in very small amount, could not possibly be excluded, 
it would be absolutely necessary to seek other sources of supply. 
Dr. Frankland’s opinion is that we ought to have two systems of 
water supply in London. The first ought to give us good water fit 
for dietetic purposes; the second, water for manufacturing and 
trading purposes, flushing sewers, watering streets, and extinguish- 
ing fires. It would not, however, be desirable to introduce two 
kinds of water into houses, for most servants, not to speak of other 
persons, would go to the nearest tap, whatever the quality of the 
water. Only the pure water should be introduced in houses, and the 
use of meters should he compulsory, so as to prevent waste. Dr. 
Frankland thinks that it is quite unnecessary to continue to supply 
some thirty gallons per head, as is done in London, and that ten 
gallons would be sufficient. He would obtain this pure water from 
springs or deep wells, and convey it to the consumer without pre- 
vious admixture of sewage and other impurities. Such wells can be 
found in the Thames Valley, for it is a well-known fact that in 
times of long drought the Thames is supplied exclusively from 
springs, almost all coming from the chalk and the oolite. It cer- 
tainly seems unnecessary to take enormous pains to purify water 
which is used only for watering streets and other outdoor purposes. 
Even Thames water taken at London Bridge, if a few days were 
allowed for the subsidence of the coarser impurities, would be suffi- 
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ciently pure for such uses. With regard to the average supply to 
each individual, twenty-eight gallons daily is probably excessive. 
There is probably much waste from carelessness and bad taps, but it 
is desirable that any error in the quantity supplied should be on the 
side of excess. Habits of cleanliness are not too common, and 
nothing should be done that would tend to make them less popular, 
or to furnish excuses for negligence. Waste of water should, how- 
ever, be checked in every possible way. Dr. Parkes estimated that 
for personal and domestic use without baths, twelve gallons per head 
daily should be given as a minimum supply, and that with baths 
and perfect cleanliness sixteen gallons should be allowed. Water 
for necessary sanitary purposes is not included in this estimate, and 
it must be remembered that even a small general bath (4 feet long 
and 1 foot 9 inches wide) for an adult will require from thirty to 
forty gallons. 

If the Thames is to be superseded or supplemented as a source of 
water supply in the manner suggested by Dr. Frankland, it would 
be necessary to inquire into the capacity of springs and wells to 
afford the requisite quantity of water. It is, perhaps, too readily 
assumed that no grounds for fear would exist with regard to th 
quality. Water from the best chalk wells is clear, transparent, and 
bright ; it is well eerated, and free from dead organic matter, and 
contains comparatively few organisms. Its hardness is its only 
drawback, and this depends upon the presence of an excessive amount 


of chalk, held in solution by carbonic acid gas. It may be softened 


yy adding lime with which the carbonic acid unites, the chalk is 
by adding | h which tl ] l I} 


then thrown down and withdrawn from the water. It must never 


be forgotten that well water may be, and often is, highly impure, 
and this is notoriously the case with shallow wells in porous soils 
A well drains an extent of ground around it nearly in the sh 

an inverted cone, and the water which soaks in from the soil i 

very impure. The area drained must depend upon the soil; Dr. 
Parkes states that the distance ranges from tifteen to one hundred and 
sixty times the depression of the water in the well. The deepest 
(non-Artesian) well will drain a cone, in a loose soil cf chalk or 
sand, of about half-a-mile in radius. All water from deep wells 
must come from the surface, and, as pointed out by Prof. Bischof, 
the question as to how far it is purified in passing from the surface 
often assumed that the water has filtered through hundreds of feet 
of solid rock, but it is certain that much water often passes directly 
through fissures, and does not gradually find its way through minute 
interstices. Thus even deep wells have been known to contain seeds, 
stems, and roots of certain marsh plants, and even small fishes and 
shells. These deep wells are often fed by leaky beds of rivers, and 


of the soil to the bottom of a well is a very important one. It is 
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the danger of contaminating them is increased in proportion to the 
amount withdrawn by the pumping and lowering of the ground water. 
Well water often contain germs, and the chemical purification may 
be only an increase of that performed by the ordinary sand-filter. 
All these points require to be considered in the examination of any 
projects for supplying large communities with water from wells and 
springs. 

Admitting the comparative purity of deep well water, it must not 
be forgotten that the opinions of experts differ considerably as to 
the quantity obtainable from these sources. If we may judge from 
experience, probably the safest guide in the question before us, not 
a few deep wells would sooner or later become exhausted if large 
supplies of water were drawn from them. It must not be supposed 
that the water passing into these wells is contained in huge reservoirs 
which could be drawn upon ad injinitum. Between the months of 
May and November in ordinary years but little water is received 
into the chalk area, and the quantity becomes gradually diminished. 
The replenishment depends on the winter rainfall, the quantity of 
which influences the next year’s supply. When the first Artesian 
well was sunk in the chalk under London the water rose freely above 
the surface of the ground ; its level is now 60 or 70 feet below it. 
When the Hanwell Asylum well was first bored, and for some time 
afterwards, the water rose 18 feet; at the present day it has to be 
pumped up. <A similar and still more striking example is afforded 
by the well at Richmond. When this was first sunk thirty years 
ago water rushed up and overflowed; now it has sunk 120 feet. 
These instances prove that there is no permanent storage of water, 
and that the supply is likely to be exhausted. There is another dif- 
ficulty, though a less serious one, connected with obtaining a large 
supply from wells. Mr. Baldwin Latham has pointed out that water 
cannot be taken from water-bearing strata by means of a well without 
diminishing the quantity which would otherwise flow out by natural 
streams ; hence manufacturers with works on the banks of streams 
might find their industries crippled by withdrawal of the water 
upon the supply of which they depend. 

Apart from the natural objections against drinking water in any 
way contaminated with sewage matter, there is the risk of the pro- 
pagation of serious diseases, the germs of which passing with the 
discharges into water are afterwards swallowed. The evidence that 
typhoid fever and cholera may be thus spread is quite convincing, 
and there is much probability that other disorders are disseminated 
in a similar manner, though the connection between them and 
impurity of water cannot always be clearly demonstrated. Typhoid 
fever has again and again been shown to be propagated through the 
medium of water; the Caterham epidemic, already alluded to, is a 
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case in point. Ordinary sewage matter may produce diarrhoea even 
of a serious character, but for the production of typhoid the specific 
germ must be present. The truth of this statement is shown by 
those instances collected by Dr. W. Budd and others, in which per- 
sons had for years been drinking water contaminated with ordinary 


sewage, but no cases of typhoid had occurred until a person with 
the disease came into the place, and the discharges from this patient 
were washed into the stream from which the water supply was 
obtained. The evidence that cholera may be propagated through 
the medium of the water supply is equally strong. Dr. Parkes has 
collected many instances, and remarks that each successive example 
adds more and more weight to those previously observed, until from 
the mere accumulation of cases the cogency of the argument becomes 
irresistible. It may be added that in all probability the continuous 
use of water containing much organic matter lowers the resisting 
powers of the body, and renders it a more favourable nidus for the 
germs of specific disease. 

The diseases just referred to are supposed to be caused by the 
presence of living organisms termed bacteria, microphytes, or more 
generally, disease-germs. The discovery and study of these organ- 
isms date from a comparatively recent period ; an enormous amount 
of attention has been devoted to them, but so far with only negative 
results as regards their differentiation, with two or three exceptions. 
High powers of the microscope are required for their detection, and 
it is often impossible to say whether those present in a given speci- 
men of water are similar to others taken from another source. It 
would appear, moreover, that these organisms or their germs may 
exist in water and yet may be beyond detection by the highest powers 
of the microscope. When their presence is suspected, the test by 
“cultivation,” as it is termed, is now employed. A fluid containing 
sugar, tartrate of ammonium, burnt yeast ash, and water is found to 
be an excellent breeding-ground. A little of this fluid is boiled in a 
test-tube, which has previously been exposed to great heat, a few 
drops of the water are added, and the mouth of the tube is closed 
with cotton wool. If bacteria or their germs exist in the water, in 
a few days the liquid becomes milky from the presence of countless 
organisms. Inasmuch, however, as bacteria are to be found in the 
purest kinds of natural water, this test is not a positive indication of 
the quality of any given sample. It is, however, useful when taken 
in connection with other methods, and if the water rapidly becomes 
opalescent, the organisms may be assumed to be comparatively 
abundant. 

The bacteriological examination of the metropolitan water supply 
is now regularly conducted by Dr. Percy Frankland, and the results 
are published in the monthly report. A small, measured portion of 
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the water is mixed with gelatine and other nutritive media spread on 
glass plates and set aside in a cultivating apparatus. In a few days 
so-called “colonies” of minute organisms will be discoverable. 
These can be counted with the aid of the microscope, and are de- 
scribed as so many in a given cubic space. The significance of the 
different forms has not yet been determined, and there is no test 
which will distinguish those which are the germs of disease from 
those which are harmless. Dr. Birchof has pointed out a curious 
fact in connection with the development of bacteria. If samples of 
unfiltered water be stored in flasks, the organisms undergo no increase, 
but soon diminish in numbers. If filtered water be stored, the 


organisms increase enormously, perhaps because the filtration has 


removed some which would prevent the development of others. Thus 
the Kent chalk water contains but very few organisms; if it be 
bottled and kept in a warm place for a few days, millions make 
their appearance. If unfiltered river water were thus treated, the 
result would be of an entirely opposite character. 

It is obvious that myriads of bacteria are constantly finding their 
way into the water of the Thames; they are known to possess great 
vitality and to be capable of resisting the action of many chemical 
agents. They are, however, destroyed by very slight differences of 
acidity and by changes of composition in the fluid. Fortunately 
the composition of the Thames water undergoes very frequent alter- 
ations, and it varies in different places. Wholesale destruction of 
organisms is the probable result, and their removal from water is 
certainly affected by repeated and thorough filtration. Dr. Perey 
Frankland stated that their average reduction as a result of the 
treatment in the reservoirs of the companies amounted in 1877 to 
967 per cent. If this be correct it is satisfactory to know that the 
removal of organisms by filtration can be readily accomplished, and 
it follows that the propagation of diseases through the medium of 
the Thames water is, under present arrangements, extremely impro- 
bable. It might indeed be rendered impossible, if ordinary care 
were taken by householders still further to purify the water sup- 
plied to them. Cisterns should of course be abolished, and a filter 
should find a place in every house, for there is no difficulty in obtain- 
ing an efficient apparatus. <A preliminary caution is necessary; a 
filter which cannot be cleaned, and in which there is no provision 
for renewing the materials, is fraught with danger. So called “ self- 
cleaning filters requiring no attention ” should be carefully shunned, 
for if filters act effectually, they must sooner or later contain a large 
quantity of objectionable matters, some of which will be communi- 
cated to the water intended to be purified. Various materials are 
used in domestic filters, the principal being animal charcoal, spongy 
iron, and magnetic oxide of iron. All these materials are more or 
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less efficient ; but the spongy iron appears to be the most potent 
purifying agent at present available. In the Sixth Report of the 
Rivers Pollution Commission, it is stated on the authority of Dr. 
Frankland, that under the influence of this material (spongy iron), 
Thames water assumes the chemical character of deep well water. 
It has been tried on a large scale at Antwerp, and proved to be 
remarkably efficient. 

If we leave the theories of chemists and turn to matters of fact, 
we find that the inhabitants of the metropolis have been drinking 
Thames water for many years, and that London is the healthiest 
large city in the civilised world. The germs of disease must have 
found their way over and over again into the water, and in such 
quantities as to have produced serious outbreaks, had they not been 
rendered harmless or destroyed. Attempts to connect excessive 
rates of mortality with impurity of Thames water have altogether 
failed: in fact, when the latter condition has existed, it has been 
noticed that the health of London was excellent, and the deaths far 
below the average. 

If all the circumstances be dispassionately considered, there would 
appear to be no sufficient reason for rejecting the present sources of 
water-supply and for seeking others. It is not, however, intended to 
imply that no improvements are necessary. The further develop- 
ment of the constant system of supply (so as to do away with 
cisterns) cannot be too strongly recommended; and the same 
may be said of a vigorous enforcement of the provisions of the 
“Rivers Pollution <Act.’”’” Those who condemn Thames water 
have no doubt done good service, inasmuch as they have 
stimulated the companies to do their best with the present sources 
of supply. It is not of course denied that better water could 
be got from the lake districts of Wales and Cumberland, but the 
necessity for bringing water from such distances has never been 
demonstrated. There is one obvious way by which great improve- 
ments could be effected, and that is the transference of the metro- 
politan water-works to a public authority. It is unfortunate that 
this plan, which was brought forward only a few years ago by Lord 
Cross, has not been carried into effect. The consolidation of esta- 
blishments, the increased vigilance in collecting rates, with the con- 
sequent cheapness of the water, and the unity of action in effecting 
all necessary improvements, are a few of the advantages which 
would accrue from such a change. It is not too much to hope that 


some similar measure may cre long engage the earnest consideration 
of Parliament. 


Rosson Roose. 












































SOME LESSONS OF ANTIQUITY. 


A WELL-KNOWN student once expressed his admiration for Oxford, 
by saying that it would be Paradise Regained, if ouly the Long 
Vacation lasted the whole year. But remember, he was not an 
idle Fellow, but one of those who construe vacare with a dative, 


4 
} 


when it means to be free from all interruptions for the pursuit of 
study. Well, this peaceful sanctuary of Oxford was suddenly 
changed last summer into a perfect bee-hive. The Colleges, the 
libraries, the gardens, the streets, the river were all swarming with 
visitors. As the clock struck, from ten in the morning till five in 
the afternoon, streams of gentlemen and ladies were seen coming 
out and going back to the lecture-rooms. Every lecture-room was 
as full as it could hold, and the eager faces and the quick-moving 
pens and pencils showed that the students had come on earnest busi- 
ness bent. It was in fact a realised dream of what a University 
might be, or what it ought to be, perhaps, what it will be again, 
when the words of our President are taken to heart that ‘man needs 
knowledge, not only as a means of livelihood, but as a means of life.’’ 
of students under the University Extension system. They had 
been invited to reside in Oxford for the first ten days in August. 
Nearly a thousand availed themselves of this invitation, of whom 
about seven hundred were University Extension students from the 


This sudden metamorphosis of Oxford was due to the first meeting 


Oxford, Cambridge, and London centres. Sixty-one lectures were 
delivered during the ten days, on literature, history, economics, 
and science. Besides these lectures, conferences were held for dis- 
cussing questions connected with extended University teaching. 
All these lectures and conferences were remarkably well attended 
from beginning to end, and yet there was time for afternoon excur- 
sions and social gatherings. The antiquities of Oxford, the Colleges, 
libraries and chapels, were well explored, generally under the 
guidance of the I[ead or the Fellows of each College. The success 
of the whole undertaking, thanks very much to the exertions of Mr. 
Sadler and Mr. Hewins, was so brilliant that at the end of the meet- 
ing it was unanimously decided to repeat the experiment next year. 

To my mind that gathering at Oxford, though it was but little 
noticed by the outer world, was an historical event, the begin- 
ning of a new era in the history of national education. And I 
tejoiced that this new growth should have sprung from the old 
(1) An Address delivered at the Mansion House, 23rd February, before the Society 
for the Extension of University Teaching. 
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Universities, because it had thus secured a natural soil and an histo. 

rical foundation on which to strike root, to grow, and to flourish. 
There is no doubt a strong feeling abroad that the instruction 

which is given by the old Universities is antiquated and useless in 





the fierce struggle for existence. We are told that we teach dead 
languages, dead literatures, dead philosophy, as if there could ) 
such a thing asa dead language, a dead literature, a dead philosophy, 
Is Greek a dead language ? It lives not only in the spoken Greek, 
it runs like fire through the veins of all European speech. | 
Homer, is “‘schylos, is Sophocles a dead poet’ They live in 
Milton, Racine, and Goethe, and I defy any one to understand and 
enjoy even such living poets as Tennyson or Browning without 
having breathed at school or at the Universities, the language and 
thought of those ancient classics. Is Plato a dead philosopher? I 
is impossible for two or three philosophers to gather together with- 
out Plato being in the midst of them. 

I should say, on the contrary, that all living languages, all living 
literatures, all living philosophy would be dead, if you cut the his. 
torical fibres by which they cling to their ancient soil. What is 
the life-blood of French, Italian, and Spanish, if not Latin’ You 
may call French an old and wizened speech, not Latin. You ma 
call Comte’s philosophy effete, but not that of Aristotle. You may 
see signs of degeneracy in the mushroom growth of our modem 
novels, not in the fresh and life-like idylls of Nausikaa or Pene- 
lope. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I do not want everybody to bea 
classical scholar or antiquarian, but I hold that it is the duty of 
all university teaching never to lose touch with the past. It seems 
tome the highest aim of all knowledge to try to understand what 
is, by learning how it has come to be what it is. That is the tru 
meaning of history, and that seems to me the kind of knowledg 
which schools and universities are called upon to cultivate and ti 
teach. I believe it is in the end the more useful knowledge also. It 
is safe and sound, and by being safe and sound, it not only enriches 
the intellect, but it forms and strengthens the character of a man. 
A man who knows what honest and thorough knowledge means, in 
however small a sphere, will never allow himself to be a mer 
dabbler or smatterer, whatever subject he may have to deal with in 
later life. He may abstain, but he will not venture in. 

What is the original meaning of all instruction?’ It is tradition. 
It was from the beginning the handing over of the experience 0! 
one generation to the other, the establishment of some kind of con 
tinuity between the past, the present, and the future. This mos 
primitive form of education and instruction marks everywhere the 
beginning of civilized life and the very dawn of history. 
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History begins when the father explains to his son how the small 
world in which he has to live came to be what it is; when the pre- 
sent generation accepts the inheritance of the past, and hands down 
a richer heirloom to the future; when, in fact, the present feels itself 
connected and almost identified with the future and the past. It is 
this solidarity, as the French call it, this consciousness of a common 
responsibility, which distinguishes the civilised and historical from 
the uncivilised and unhistorical races of the world. 

There are races for whom the ideas of the past and the future 
seem hardly to exist. We call them uncivilised races, savages, 
ephemeral beings that are born and die without leaving any trace 
behind them. The only bond which connects them with the past 
is their language, possibly their religion, and a few customs and 
traditions which descend to their successors without any effort on 
either side, 

But there were other races—not many—who cared for the future 
and the past, who were learners and teachers, the founders of civilised 
life, and the first makers of history. Such were the Egyptians and 
the Babylonians, and those who afterwards followed their example, 
the Persians, Greeks, and Romans. To us it seems quite natural 
that the ancient Egyptians and Babylonians should have erected 
monuments of an almost indestructible character and covered them 
with inscriptions to tell, not only the next generation, but all gene- 
rations to come, what they had achieved during their short sojourn 
on earth. Why should they and they alone have conceived such an 
idea? The common answer is, because they possessed the art of 
writing. But the truer answer would be that they invented and 
perfected the art of writing because they had something to write, 
because they wished to communicate something to their children, 
their grandchildren, and to generations to come. 

They would have carried out their object even without hierogly- 
phic, hieratic, and demotic alphabets. For we see that even among 
so-called savage tribes, in some of the Polynesian islands, for in- 
stance, a desire to perpetuate their deeds manifests itself in a kind 
of epic or historical poetry. These poems tell of wars, of victories 
and defeats, of conquests and treaties of peace. As writing is un- 
known in these islands, they are committed to memory and entrusted 
to the safe keeping of a separate caste who are, as it were, the living 
archives of the island. They are the highest authorities on questions 
of disputed succession, on the doubtful landmarks of tribes, and the 
boundaries of families. And these poems are composed according 
to such strict rules and preserved with such minute care, that when 
they have to be recited as evidence on disputed frontiers, any frau- 
dulent alteration would easily be detected. Mere prose evidence is 
regarded as no evidence ; it must be poetical, metrical, and archaic. 
VOL. XLV. N.S. AA 
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Whenever this thought springs up in the human mind that we 
live not only for ourselves, but that we owe a debt to the future for 
what we have received from the past, the world enters upon a new 
stage, it becomes historical. The work which was begun tentatively 
in the hieroglyphic inscriptions of Egypt was carried on in the 
cuneiform records of Babylon, in the mountain edicts of Darius and 
Xerxes, till it reached Greece and Rome, and there culminated in 
the masterworks of such historians as Herodotus and Thucydides, 
Livy and Tacitus. 

It may seem to you that these early beginnings of tradition and 
history are far removed from us, and that the knowledge which we 
possess and which we wish to hand down to future generations in 
schools and universities is of a totally different character. But this 


is really not the case. We are what we are, we possess what we 


possess even in the very elements of our knowledge, thanks to the 
labours of the ancient Egyptians, Babylonians, Indians, Persians, to 
say nothing of Greeks and Romans. 

What should we be without our A Bb C, without being able to 
write ¢ Mere illiterate savages, knowing nothing of the past except 
by hearsay, caring little for the future except for our own imme- 
diate posterity. Now whenever we read a book or write a letter we 
ought to render thanks in our heart to the ancient scholars of Egypt 
who invented and perfected writing, and whose alphabetic signs are 
now used over the whole civilised world, with the exception of China. 
Yes, whenever you write an « orad or ac you write what was 
originally a hieroglyphic picture. Your L is the crouching lion, your 
F the cerastes, a serpent with two horns; your H the Egyptian 
picture of a sieve. 

There is no break, no missing link between our A b C and the 
hieroglyphic letters as you see them on the obelisk on the Thames 
Embankment, and on the much older monuments in Egypt. The 
Egyptians handed their letters to the Phenicians, the Pheenicians to 
the Greeks, the Greeks to the Romans, the Romans to us. All the 
Semitic alphabets also, as used in Persian and Arabic, and the more 
important alphabets of India, Ceylon, Burmah, and Siam, all come 
in the end from Pheniciaand Egypt. The whole of Asia, except that 
part of it which is overshadowed by Chinese influence, Europe, 
America, Africa, and Australia, so far as they write at all, all write 
Egyptian hieroglyphics. The chain of tradition has never been 
broken, the stream of evolution is more perfect here than anywhere 
else. 

Reading and writing, therefore, have come to us from ancient 
Egypt. But whence did we get our arithmetic’ When I say our 
arithmetic I do not mean our numerals only, or our knowledge that 
two and two make four. That kind of knowledge is home-grown, 
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and can be traced back to that common Aryan home from which we 
derive our language, that is to say, our whole intellectual inheritance. 
I mean our numerical figures. There are many people who have 
numerals, but no numerical figures like our own. There are others, 
such as the Chiquitos in Columbia, who count with their fingers, but 
have no numerals at all ; at least we are told so by the few travellers 
who have visited them.’ There are others again who have a very 
perfect system of numerals, but who for numerical notation depend 
either on an abacus or on such simple combinations of strokes as we 
find in Egypt, Phoenicia, Babylon, China, India, and even among the 
redskins of America. There are others again who, like the Greeks 
and the Hindus, use certain letters of their alphabet instead of, 
under certain circumstances, figures. 

You may imagine that with such contrivances arithmetic could 
never have advanced to its present stage of perfection, unless some 
one had invented our numerical figures. Whence then did we get 
our figures? We call them Arabic figures, and that tells its own 
tale. But the Arabs call them Indian figures, and that tells it own 
tale likewise. Our figures came to us from the Arabs in Spain, 
they came to them from India, and if you consider what we should. 
be without our figures from one to nine, I think you will admit 
that we owe as much gratitude to India for our arithmetic, as to 
Egypt for our reading and writing. When I am sometimes told 
that the Hindus were mere dreamers and never made any useful 
discovery, such as our steam-engines and electric telegraphs, I tell 
my friends they invented that without which mechanical and 
electric science could never have become what they are, that with- 
out which we should never have had steam-engines or electric 
telegraphs—they invented our figures from 1 to 9—and more than 
that, they invented the nought, the sign for nothing, one of the 
most useful discoveries ever made, as all mathematicians will tell 
you. 

Let us remember then the lessons which we have learnt from 
antiquity. We have learnt reading and writing from Egypt, we 
have learnt arithmetic from India. So much for the famous 
three R’s. 

But that is not all. If we are Egyptians whenever we read and 
write, and Indians whenever we do our accounts, we have only to 
look at our watches to see that we are Babylonians also. We must 
g0 to the British Museum to see what a cuneiform inscription is like ; 
but it is a fact nevertheless that everyone of us carries something lik 
4 cuneiform inscription in his waistcoat pocket. For why is our 
hour divided into sixty minutes, each minute into sixty seconds, and 
% forth ? Simply and solely because in Babylonia there existed, 
(1) Brett, History of the British Colonies in the Wes! Indies, 4th ed., London, 1887. 
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by the side of the decimal system of notation, another system, the 
sexagesimal, which counted by sixties. Why that number should 
have been chosen is clear enough, and it speaks well for the prac. 
tical sense of those ancient Babylonian merchants. There is no 
number which has so many divisors as sixty. 

The Babylonians divided the sun’s daily journey into 24 parasangs 
or 720 stadia. Each parasang or hour was subdivided into sixty 
minutes. A parasang is about a German mile, and Babylonian 
astronomers compared the progress made by the sun during one 
hour at the time of the equinox to the progress made by a good 
walker during the same time, both accomplishing one parasang. 
The whole course of the sun during the twenty-four equinoctial 
hours was fixed at 24 parasangs or 720 stadia, or 360 degrees. This 
system was handed on to the Greeks, and Hipparchus, the great 
Greek philosopher, who lived about 150 n.c. introduced the Baby- 
lonian hour into Europe. Ptolemy, who wrote about 150 a.p., and 
whose name still lives in that of the Ptolemaic system of astronomy, 
gave still wider currency to the Babylonian way of reckoning time. It 
was carried along on the quiet stream of traditional knowledge 
through the Middle Ages, and, strange to say, it sailed down safely 
over the Niagara of the French Revolution. For the French, when 
revolutionising weights, measures, coins, and dates, and subjecting 
all to the decimal system of reckoning, were induced by some w- 
explained motive to respect our clocks and watches, and allowed 
our dials to remain sexagesimal, that is, Babylonian, each hour 
consisting of sixty minutes. Here you see again the wonderful 
coherence of the world, and how what we call knowledge is the 
result of an unbroken tradition of a teaching descending from 
father to son. Not more than about a hundred arms would reach 
from us to the builders of the palaces of Babylon, and enable us to 
shake hands with the founders of the oldest pyramids and to thank 
them for what they have done for us. 

And allow me to point out what I consider most important in 
these lessons of antiquity. They are not mere guesses or theories; 
they are statements resting on historical facts, on evidence that cannot 
be shaken. Suppose five thousand years hence, or, let us be more 
merciful and say fifty thousand years hence, some future Schliemann 
were to run his shafts into the ruins of what was once called London, 
and discover among the débris of what is now the British Museum, 
charred fragments of newspapers, in which some Champolion of the 
future might decipher such names as centimetre or millimetre. On the 
strength of such evidence every historian would be justified 1 
asserting that the ancient inhabitants of London—we ourselves— 
had once upon a time adopted a new decimal system of weights and 
measures from the French, because it was in French, in primeval 
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French only, that such words as centimetre or millimetre could 
possibly have been formed. We argue to-day on the strength of the 
same kind of evidence, on the evidence chiefly of language and 
inscriptions, that our dials must have come from the Babylonians, 
our alphabets from Egypt, our figures from India. We indulge in 
no guesses, no mere possibilities, but we go back step by step from 
the Times of to-day till we arrive at the earliest Babylonian inscrip- 
tion and the most ancient hieroglyphic monuments. What lies 
beyond, we leave to the theoretic school, which begins its work 
where the work of the historical school comes to an end. 

I could lay before you many more of these lessons of antiquity, 
but the Babylonian dial of my watch reminds me that my parasang, 
or my German mile, or my hour, is drawing to an end, and I must 
confine myself to one or two only. You have heard a great deal 
lately of bi-metallism. I am not going to inflict on this audience a 
lecture on that deeply interesting subject, certainly not in the presence 
of our chairman, the Lord Mayor, and with the fear of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer before my eyes. But I may just mention 
this, that when I saw that what the bi-metallists were contending for 
was to fix and maintain in perpetuity a settled ratio between gold 
and silver, I asked myself how this idea arose ; and being of an his- 
torical turn of mind, I tried to find out whether antiquity could 
have any lessons to teach us on this subject. Coined money, as you 
know, is not a very ancient invention. There may have been a 
golden age when gold was altogether unknown, and people paid with 
cows, not with coins. When precious metals, gold, silver, copper, or 
iron began to be used for payment, they were at first simply weighed. 
Even we still speak of a pound instead of a sovereign. The next 
step was to issue pieces of gold and silver properly weighed, and then 
to mark the exact weight and value on each piece. This was done 
in Assyria and Babylonia, where we find shekels or pounds of gold 
and silver. The commerce of the Eastern nations was carried on for 
centuries by means of these weights of metal. It was the Greeks, 
the Greeks of Phocaa in Ionia, who in the seventh century B.c., 
first conceived the idea of coining money, that is of stamping on each 
piece their city arms, the phoca or seal, thus giving the warranty of 
their state for the right weight and value of those pieces. From 
Phocewea this art of coining spread rapidly to the other Greek towns 
of Asia Minor, and was thence transplanted to gina, the Pelepon- 
nesus, Athens, and the Greek colonies in Africa and in Italy. The 
weight of the most ancient gold coin in all these countries was ori- 
ginally the same as that of the ancient Babylonian gold shekel, only 
stamped with the arms of each country, which thus made itself respon- 
sible for its proper weight. And this gold shekel or pound, in spite of 
historical disturbances, has held its own through centuries, The 
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gold coins of Croesus, Darius, Philip, and Alexander have all about 
the same weight as the old Babylonian gold shekel, sixty of them 
going to one mina of gold; and what is stranger still, our own 
sovereign, or pound, or shekel, has nearly the same weight, sixty of 
them going to an old Babylonian mina of gold. In ancient times 
twenty silver drachmas or half-shekels went to a gold shekel, just as 
with us twenty silver shillings are equivalent toa sovereign. This 
ancient shilling was again subdivided into sixty copper coins, sixty 
being the favourite Babylonian figure. 

Knowing therefore the relative monetary value of a gold and 
silver shekel or half-shekel, knowing how many silver shekels the 
ancient nations had to give for one gold shekel, it was possible by 
merely weighing the ancient coins to find out whether there was 
then already any fixed ratio between gold and silver. Thousands of 
ancient coins have thus been tested, and the result has been to show 
that the ratio between gold and silver was fixed from the earliest 
times with the most exact accuracy. 

That ratio, as Dr. Brugsch has shown, was one to twelve and a half 
in Egypt; it was, as proved by Dr. Brandis, one to thirteen and one- 
third in Babylonia and in all the countries which adopted the Baby- 
lonian standard. There have been slight fluctuations, and there are 
instances of debased coinage in ancient as well as in modern times. 


But for international trade and tribute, the old Babylonian standard 
was maintained for a very long time. 


These numismatic researches, which have been carried on with 
indefatigable industry by some of the most eminent scholars in 
Europe, may seem simply curious, but like all historical studies they 
may also convey some lessons. 

They prove that, in spite of inherent difficulties, the great political 
and commercial nations of the ancient world did succeed in solving 
the bi-metallic problem, and in maintaining for centuries a fixed 
standard between gold and silver. 

They prove that this standard, though influenced, no doubt, by 
the relative quantity of the two metals, by the cost of production, and 
by the demand for either silver or gold in the markets of the ancient 
world, was maintaimed by the common sense of the great com- 
mercial nations of antiquity, who were anxious to safeguard the 
interests both of their wholesale and retail traders. 

They prove lastly that, though a change in the ratio between gold 
and silver cannot be entirely prevented, it took place in ancient 
time by very small degrees. From the sixteenth century 8.c., or, at 
all events, if we restrict our remarks to coined money, from the 
seventh century 8.c., to nearly our own time, the appreciation of 
gold has been no more than 12, namely, from 13} to 15. If now, 
within our own recollection, it has suddenly risen from 15 to 20, 
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have we not a right to ask whether this violent disturbance is due 
altogether to natural causes, or whether what we are told is the 
effect, is not to a certain extent the cause of it—I mean the sudden 
resolution of certain Governments to boycott for their own purposes 
the second precious metal of the world. 

But I must not venture further on this dangerous ground, but 
shall invite you in conclusion to turn your eyes from the monetary 
to the intellectual currency of the world, from coins to what are 
called the counters of our thoughts. 

The lessons which antiquity has taught us with regard to language, 
its nature, its origin, its growth and decay are more marvellous than 
any we have hitherto considered. 

What is the age of Alexander and Darius, of the palaces of 
Babylon and the pyramids of Egypt, compared with the age of 
language, the age of those very words which we use every day, and 
which, forsooth, we call modern ¥ Thereis nothing more ancient in 
the world than every one of the words which you hear me utter at 
present. 

Take the two words “ there is,” and you can trace them step by 
step from English to Anglo-Saxon, from Anglo-Saxon to Gothic ; 
you can trace them in all the Teutonic, Celtic, Slavonic languages, 
in the language of Darius and Cyrus, in the prayers of Zoroaster, 
finally in the hymns of the Rig Veda. Instead of there ix, the old 
Vedic poets said fatra asti. It is the same coin, it has the same 
weight, only it has suffered a little by wear and tear during the 
thousands of years that it has passed from hand to hand or from 
mouth to mouth. Those two words would suffice to prove that 
ll the languages of the civilised races of Europe, the languages 
of Persia and India also, all sprang from one source; and if 
you place before your imagination a map of Europe and Asia, you 
would see all the fairest portions of these two continents, all the 
countries where you can discover historical monuments, temples, 
palaces, forums, churches, or houses of parliament, lighted up by the 
rays of that one language which we are speaking ourselves, the 
Aryan language, the classical language of the past, the living 
language of the present, and in the distant future the true Volapiik, 
the language of the world. 

I have no time to speak of the other large streams of historical 
speech, the Semitic, the Ugro-Attaic, the Chinese, the Polynesian, 
the African, and American. But think what a lesson of antiquity 
has here been thrown open to us. We learn that we are bound 
together with all the greatest nations of the world by bonds more 
close, more firm and fast, than flesh, or bone, or blood could ever 
furnish. For what is flesh, or bone, or blood compared to language ? 


There is no continuity in flesh, and bone, and blood. They come 
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and go by what we call birth and death, and they change from day 
to day. In ancient times, in the struggle of all against all, when 
whole tribes were annihilated, nations carried away into captivity, 
slaves bought and sold, and the centres of civilised life overwhelmed 
again and again by a deluge of barbarian invasions, what chance was 
there of unmixed blood in any part of the world? But language 
always remained itself, and those who spoke it, whatever their blood 
may have been, marched in serried ranks along the highroad of his- 
tory as one noble army, as one spiritual brotherhood. What does it 
matter whether the same blood runs in our veins and in the veins of 
our black fellow-men in India?’ ‘Their language is the same, and has 
been the same for thousands of years, as our own language; and 
whoever knows what language means, how language is not only the 
vestment, but the very embodiment of thought, will feel that to be 
of the same language is a great deal more than to be of the same 
flesh. 

With the light which the study of the antiquity of language has 
shed on the past, the whole world has been changed. We know now 
not only what we are, but whence we are. We know our common 
Aryan home. We know what we carried away from it, and how 
our common intellectual inheritance has grown and grown from 
century to century till it has reached a wealth, unsurpassed any- 
where, amounting in English alone to 250,000 words. What does 
it matter whether we know the exact latitude and longitude of that 
Aryan home, though among reasonable people there is, I believe, very 
little doubt as to its whereabouts “somewhere in Asia.’’ The important 
point is that we know that there was such a home, and that we can 
trace the whole intellectual growth of the Aryan family back to roots 
which sprang from a common soil. And we can do this not by 
mere guesses only, or theoretically, but by facts, that is, historically. 
Take any word or thought that now vibrates through our mind, and 
we know now how it was first struck in countries far away, and in 
times so distant that hardly any chronology can reach them. If 


anywhere it is in language that we may say, We are what we have 


been. In language everything that is new is old, and everything 
that is old is new. That is true evolution, true historical continuity. 
A man who knows his language, and all that is implied by it, 
stands on u foundation of ages. He feels the past under his feet, 
and feels at home in the world of thought, a loyal citizen of the 
oldest and widest republic. 

It is this historical knowledge of language, and not of language 
only, but of everything that has been handed down to us by an unin- 
terrupted tradition from father to son, it is that kind of knowledge 
which I hold that our Universities and schools should strive to 
maintain. It is the historical spirit with which they should try to 
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inspire every new generation. As we trace the course of a mighty 
river back from valley to valley, as we mark its tributaries, and 
watch its meanderings till we reach its source, or, at all events, the 
watershed from which its sources spring; in the same manner the 
historical school has to trace every current of human knowledge 
from century to century back to its fountain-head, if that is possible, 
or at all events as near to it as the remaining records of the past will 
allow. ‘The true interest of all knowledge lies in its growth. The 
very mistakes of the past form the solid ground on which the truer 
knowledge of the present is founded. Would a mathematician be a 
mathematician who had not studied his Euclid? Would an astro- 
nomer be an astronomer who did not know the Ptolemaic system of 
astronomy, and had not worked his way through its errors to the 
truer views of Copernicus? Would a philosopher be a philosopher 
who had never grappled with Plato and Aristotle Would a lawyer 
be a lawyer who had never heard of Roman law? There is but one 
key to the present—that is the past. There is but one way to under- 
stand the continuous growth of the human mind and to gain a firm 
grasp of what it has achieved in any department of knowledge—that 
is to watch its historical development. 

No doubt, it will be said, there is no time for all this in the hurry 
and flurry of our modern life. There are so many things to learn 
that students must be satisfied with results, without troubling them- 
selves how these results were obtained by the labours of those who 
came before us. This really would mean that our modern teaching 
must confine itself to the surface, and keep aloof from what lies 
beneath. Knowledge must be what is called cut and dry, if it is to 
prove serviceable in the open market. 

My experience is the very opposite. The cut-and-dry knowledge 
which is acquired from the study of manuals or from so-called 
crammers is very apt to share the fate of cut flowers. It makes a 
brilliant show for one evening, but it fades and leaves nothing 
behind. The only knowledge worth having, and which lasts us for 
life, must not be cut and dry, but, on the contrary, it should be 
living and growing knowledge, knowledge of which we know the 
beginning, the middle, and the end, knowledge of which we can 
produce the title-deeds whenever they are called for. That know- 
ledge may be small in appearance, but, remember, the knowledge 
required for life is really very small. 

We learn, no doubt, a great many things, but what we are able 
to digest, what is converted in succwm et sanguinem, into our very 
life-blood, and gives us strength and fitness for practical life, is by 
ho means so much as we imagine in our youth. There are certain 
things which we must know, as if they were part of ourselves. But 


there are many other things which we simply put into our pockets, 
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which we can find there whenever we want them, but which we do 
not know as we must know, for instance, the grammar of a language, 
It is well to remember this distinction between what we know 


intuitively, and what we know by a certain effort of memory only, 


for our success in life depends greatly on this distinction—on our 
knowing what we know, and knowing what we do not know, but 
what nevertheless we can find if wanted. 

It has often been said that we only know thoroughly what we can 
teach, and it is equally true that we can only teach what we know 
thoroughly. I therefore congratulate this Society for the extension 
of University teaching, that they have tried to draw their teachers 
from the great Universities of England, and that they have endea- 
voured to engage the services of a large number of teachers, so that 


4 


every single teacher may teach one subject only, his own subject, 


his special subject, his hobby, if you like—anyhow, « subject in 
which he feels perfectly at home, because he knows its history from 
beginning toend. The Universities can afford to foster that race of 
special students, but the country at large ought to be able to com- 
mand their services. If this Society can bring this about, :f it can 
help to distribute the accumulated but often stagnant knowledge of 
university professors and tutors over the thirsty land, it will benefit 
not the learners only, but the teachers also. It will impart new life 
to the universities, for nothing is so inspiriting to a teacher as an 
eager class of students, not students who wish to be drilled for an 
examination, but students who wish to be guided and encouraged in 
acquiring real knowledge. And nothing is so delightful for students 
as to listen to a teacher whose whole heart is in his subject. Learn- 
ing ought to be joy and gladness, not worry and weariness. When 
i saw the eagerness and real rapture with which our visitors at 
Oxford last summer listened to the lectures provided for them, I 
said to myself, This is what a university ought to be. It is what, if 
we may trust old chronicles, universities were in the beginning, 
and what they may be once more if this movement, so boldly 
inaugurated by the Universities of Cambridge, Oxford, and London, 
and so wisely guided by Mr. Goschen and his fellow-workers, 
becomes what we all hope it may become, a real and lasting success. 


I. Max MUnier. 





THE BRITISH SPHERE OF INFLUENCE IN SOUTII 
AFRICA. 


Tue meaning of the British sphere of influence in South Africa 
has been quite recently explained with sufficient clearness by Lord 
Knutsford, the Secretary of State for the Colonies, when, early 
in January, replying to a deputation representing the South 
African section of the London Chamber of Commerce, he defined 
accurately the region over which our sphere of influence extends 
(represented, according to the very latest information, in the special 
map that accompanies this article) and afterwards added: “ Sphere 
of influence is a term I do not wish to define now, but it amounts 
to this, we should not allow the Portuguese, Germans, or any 
foreign nation or republic to settle down and annex that terri- 
tory.” These are weighty words in the mouth of a statesman, 
and can mean nothing less than that the Government of Great 
Britain has at length awakened to the vast commercial importance 
of British interests in South Africa. As lately as twelve months ago 
there was no solid belief here in Kngland in the richness of the 
mineral deposits in South Africa. Whole districts that are now 
worth millions might have been bought only two years ago for a few 
thousand pounds. This, in some measure, explains the extraordinary 
indifference of the Imperial Government. South Africa was regarded 


merely as a burden, opportunity after opportunity of legitimate 
development was thrown away; the offer of Delagoa Bay was refused, 
Damaraland was rejected; Bechuanaland would have been lost had 
itnot been for the efforts of one or two far-secing men. Now a change 


has come; England at last begins to recognise the value from a 
commercial point of view of South Africa, and any backsliding or 
weakness on the part of the Imperial Government would be received 
with general and well-merited indignation. The situation was a 
short time ago extremely critical. Sir Gordon Sprigg, the Cape 
Premier, speaking at East London, some distance north of Port 
Elizabeth, in September last, puts the case plainly: ‘“ But I shall be 
asked by many men in this colony, Why do you advocate the ad- 
vance of British power into the heart of South Africa? Are you 
afraid of the people of South Africa? No; I am not afraid of the 
people of South Africa, but I am afraid of the great powers of Europe, 
“I know this: that if the British Government had not made this 
step forward up to the Zambesi, there would have been prompt action 
m the part of other great powers, and where would then be the 
freedom of our people, and where would be our path into the interior 
of South Africa ?” 
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It is indeed vital to British interests in Africa that there should 
be an open road into the interior. The plans of the Transvaal Boers 
and the Germans to join hands and cut us off from the interior have 
been frustrated by the action of the British Government in carrying 
our sphere of influence up to the Zambesi; but we must recognise the 
fact that there is positively a race for the interior, and that nothing 
but a firm policy will maintain British interests and keep open the 
way for the development of British trade in Africa. It is not 
generally known that there has been actually a proposal to cede to 
Germany a strip of territory extending from cast to west right across 
the continent north of the Zambesi, which would have effectually 
barred the passage of the iron track that must ultimately join the 
Cape with Cairo, and carry civilization through the heart of the dark 
continent. One point should be established between England and 
the European powers; that for the future there shall be no map- 
ping out and claiming of territories without so much as an attempt 
at effective occupation. And the first step in a wiser policy is 
that England should rightly estimate the value of Africa to the 
Empire. Bechuanaland itself is a fair example of the prevailing 
ignorance: many, who may even value it as the trade route to 
the interior, have no idea of its intrinsic wealth. What says one 
who speaks with the authority of the fullest knowledge as Deputy 
Commissioner and Administrator of Bechuanaland, Sir Sidney 
Shippard? In a letter dated June 29, 1888, setting forth the advan- 
tages of Bechuanaland as a field for English capital and labour, 
after speaking of the value of a railway from Kimberley up to 
Mafeking, he says, “Such a railway could be completed in less than 
two years, and would secure all the trade of the Western districts of 
the South African Republic, including the gold fields of Klerksdorp, 
Witwatersrandt, and Malmani, which last are only eight miles 
beyond the British border, near Mafeking. A Bechuanaland rail- 
way would certainly pay well, and would prove the beginning of the 
great trunk line which ought to run to the Tati gold-fields, Gubula- 
wayo, the alluvial gold-fields of the Marzoe in Mashonaland (said to 
be the richest in the world), and thence to a point below Tete, up to 
which the Zambesi is navigable. If the beauty and the healthiness 
of the climate of Bechuanaland, the quality of the pasturage, the 
productiveness of the soil, and above all the mineral wealth of the 
country were more widely known, I think we should soon have the 
benefit of that tide of emigration from England which is all that is 
wanted to make this one of the richest colonies in the Empire.” 

One of the writers of this article who has just returned from 
Bechuanaland, after a visit of six months, and who in the course of his 
surveying work gota fairly intimate knowledge of the country, such as 
those who simply drive through it along the roads can never get, can 
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fully endorse from personal observation the statements of Sir Sidney 
Shippard. In Bechuanaland the pasturage is magnificent, the soil 
wonderfully fertile. The cattle everywhere were in fine condition. 
The corn land worked by the natives, who alone raise crops, gives a 
heavy return. It has been arranged in the settlement of British 
Bechuanaland that a certain amount of land should be put aside for 
the native tribes, and that a certain width of land between the native 
reserve and the Transvaal should be let off in farms to act as a buffer 
between the native and the Boer colonist. The whole of this native 
reserve is highly productive grain land. The writer was informed that 
last year thirty thousand tons of grain were grown in Bechuanaland. 
The rainfall was stated to be about fifteen inches per annum. No 
doubt it varies, but it is probably a good deal more. At Malmani, 
after a few hours’ rain, a fall of two inches was determined by three 
different gauges. There is a large body of water very near the 
surface of the land. Most of the wells were found to be less than 
thirty feet in depth. At one place, some thirty miles west of Vry- 
burg, which we visited, we found a hole some three feet in diameter. 
The water was reached at twenty-five feet, and the bottom at seventy- 
five feet below the surface, giving some fifty feet of water. We drank 
some of this water, which was perfectly sweet. At another curious 
place, called the Wundergat, we sounded the water and found it one 


hundred and thirty feet in depth. In both places there was an 
evident percolation or soakage of the water; at Kurmua also there is 
an underground river. By pumps, dams, and proper methods of 
irrigation, land which is now occupied by a few might support 
thousands. 


Bechuanaland is the paradise of the working man. In the course of 
our sojourn we never saw a beggar or a starving person. Masons in 
Bechuanaland were getting wages of fifteen shillings to one pound 
per diem, and this with meat at fivepence a pound. Natives in the 
coal-pits were getting five shillings a day. When we consider that 
a Kaffir’s food, consisting of Boer meal-pap, costs from fivepence 
to sixpence a day, there is a good margin for saving. We had 
Baralongs and Basutos working for us. The former we found clever 
with their fingers but very poor in physique, with a great disinclina- 
tion for hard work. The Basutos are a fine race, magnificently 
proportioned, and excellent workers, willing and intelligent. The 
superiority of the Basuto and the Zulu is shown indisputably by the 
fact that from them are recruited the police and the searchers of the 
Diamond Fields. Some think it probable that the native races of 
South Africa came originally from the South Sea Islands; but be 
that as it may, it is certain that Jewish customs obtain amongst 
them. Circumcision is universal, and the old Jewish law of raising 
up seed to the deceased brother survives in the South African tribal 
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resolutions were unanimously carried against annexation to the Cape, 
They had, they said, given their country to the Queen, and they 
stated in most emphatic terms their opposition to any attempt at 
annexation on the part of the colony. Their alarm and apprehension 
was finally allayed by the report of Mr. W. HI. Smith’s speech at Glou- 
cester, in which he stated that the Imperial Government was not pre- 
pared to hand over Bechuanaland to the Cape Colony. Amongst the 
Europeans in Bechuanaland the feeling against annexation to the Cape 
Colony was equally strong. One of the writers of this article was in 
Bechuanaland at this time, and discussed the question fully with all 
he met. The only man that he heard speak in favour of it wasa 
storekeeper, who said that annexation would be for his interest, as 
he expected that the restriction against selling intoxicating liquor to 
the natives would then be removed. The native tribes to the north 
are fully cognizant of the benefits that have accrued to the tribes in 
British Bechuanaland. Khama, the most powerful chief in the Pro- 
tectorate, has insisted again and again on the necessity of keeping 
liquor out of this country. Witness his eloquent appeal in a letter 
to Sir Sidney Shippard, dated March 6th, 1888, “To fight against 
drink,” he writes, ‘‘is to fight against demons, and not against men. 
I dread the white men’s drink more than all the assegais of the 
Matabele which kill men’s bodies and it is quickly over ; but drink 
puts devils into men and destroys both their souls and their bodies 
for ever. Its wounds never heal.” Both he and Lobengula, the 
great chief of Matabeleland, feel most strongly the need of British 
protection against Boer invasion, and they recognise that the 
Government of the Cape Colony cannot and will not afford them this 
protection. The reasons are not far to seek. The Cape Colony 
has a representative Government, of which the distinguishing 
feature is that as the European element congregates chiefly in the 
towns, the preponderating influence in the Legislative Assembly 
belongs to the Boer farmers, the strength of the Afrikander Bond 
party, which is anti-English, anti-progressive, and anti- humanitarian. 
As far as the personal experience of the writer goes the Boers 
are rather to be liked. They have, of course, their idiosyncrasies. 
They are inclined to say rather what they fancy you would like to 
hear, than what they know to be true, but they have many excellent 
qualities. They are shrewd, and they prefer a man who says openly 
what he is, to one who pretends to side with them. If once they 
have confidence in a man, they will do anything in their power for 
him. One night when we had lost our waggon and had ridden some 
seventy miles without finding shelter, we at length saw a fire and 
I assisted my companion, who was half fainting with fatigue, to 
tired even to sit on his horse, towards the light. There we fou 
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two Boers with a transport waggon waiting for the moon to get up. 
Nothing could have been kinder than their manner towards us. 
Whilst we laid down and slept for an hour or two by their fire 
they prepared coffee, and when we awoke we found bread and coffee 
put beside us. Shrewd as some of their leading men are, the 
majority of the Boers are simple in money matters and very easily 
cheated. We heard a good story of a certain Jew whom our party fell 
in with at Johannesberg, that having bought from a Boer farmer a 
quantity of forage, at a certain price, he paid him much less than he 
should have done. ‘The farmer soon afterwards rode up and said that 
he was very sorry to trouble him, but he had got a book by which he 
made out that according to the price agreed on for each bundle of 
forage, the sum he should have got for the forage was considerably 
more than he had received. ‘“ Let me look at the book,’ said the 
Jew. It turned out to be a Ready Reckoner. ‘“ My friend,” said 
he, “don’t you see this book is for 1885, and this is 1886 That 
was last year, and it is all changed since,” whereat the Boer farmer 
rode off perfectly satisfied. 

Another gentleman of the Hebrew race told us that he considered 
it perfectly right to “do” the Boers, In the first place, money was 
useless to the latter, as they only keep it in gold in chests inside their 
bedrooms, and are constantly uneasy about it; secondly, the sons 
were only led into drinking and bad habits by having ready cash ; 
and lastly it was impossible sometimes to deal with them otherwise. 
As an instance he gave us a case where a Boer farmer asked for his 
farm, upon which gold had been discovered, the exorbitant sum of fifty 
thousand pounds. If he had refused, the obstinate man would never 
have abated the price, so he said he must think it over. Shortly 
afterwards he went to the bank and took out £6,000 in half- 
sovereigns, in twelve bags of £500 apiece. He drove up with these 
to the farmer’s house, and took ten of the bags out and said, “I have 
come to buy the farm.” “Have you brought the £50,000?” said 
the farmer. ‘“ Well,” said the Jew, “I have brought a lot of money ; 
Iwill put it on this table.” He then poured out the £5,000 in 
half-sovereigns. The farmerand his vrow looked on, and their eyes 
glistened as they looked at the table covered with gold. “Ilow 
much is there ?’’ said the vrow. ‘‘ You had better count it,’’ said 
the Jew. Of course that was impossible, so the vrow said, “ Could 
you not give us some more bags?” “ Well,’ said the Jew, “I must 
see if I have any more.” Then he told the boy in the cart to bring 
one bag out, and he purchased the farm for £5,500. 

The colonial Boer differs of course from the Transvaal Boer, and the 
freebooting Boers on the northcrn frontier of the Transvaal differ still 
more widely. Tut the colonial Boes are related by ties of blood and 
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sympathy to the Boers of the Transvaal. They are useful tools in 
the hands of that uneducated but shrewd diplomatist, President 
Kruger.’ For years he has hankered after Bechuanaland ; not only 
does he value it highly for the excellence of its pasturage and the 
healthiness of its climate, but he recognises its importance as the key 
to the interior. Luckily others were fully alive to this, and through 
their influence the trade route to the vast regions to the north was 
secured to England. Foiled then in this by the action of the 
Imperial Government, Kruger views with the utmost alarm every 
forward step of the English, and when the Cape Parliament last 
August passed a Bill for extending their present railway from Kim- 
berley to Fourteen Streams on the Vaal River, and one of the present 


writers went out to survey a line throu; 


eth British Bechuanaland in 
continuation of this extension, the Transvaal President used every 
means to put a stop to the line sanctioned by the Cape Parliament. 
Pressure was brought to bear on the Afrikander party, appeals were 
made to their friendship and to their self-interest. The old Boer 
farmer in the Transvaal and the Free State is opposed to railways 
generally, as the iron horse, he thinks, will abolish his highly pro- 
fitable trade of transport riding. Kruger has taken advantage of this 
feeling and hitherto successfully kept out all railways. “If,” he 
says, “two hundred people arrive here every week by the mail 
coaches, who shall tell how many will arrive by the trains?” He 
has kept, therefore, all the lines, so to speak, at bay. One of the 
writers and Mr. R. W. Murray, jun., of the Cape Times, had an 
interesting interview with “Oom Paul,” as Kruger is called, at 
Pretoria; mention being made to him of the favourable feeling enter- 
tained by the Boer farmers in the Marico? district towards the 
Bechuanaland Railway, Kruger said with some vehemence, “ Every 


railway that approaches me I look upon as an enemy on whatever 
side it comes. I must have my Delagoa Bay line first, and then 
other lines may come.” 

The shrewd president is, however, alive to the fact that the 


Delagoa Bay line cannot reach him for some years, owing to the 
enormous difficulties of the route that has been selected; he is 
therefore staving off the evil day; but events are moving witha 
marvellous rapidity in the Transvaal, large towns spring up ina 
few months. Two years ago, at Johannesburg, there were only 


(1) Kruger being himself opposed to railway extension, influences the Cape Ministry 
through the Afrikander Bond, which is headed by Hofmeyer. The Ministry are 
dependent on the support of Hofmeyer and his party, and are thus forced to become 
the tools of the Afrikander Bond, and through them of the President of the Transvaal, 
if they would remain in office. 

(2) The Marico district, which is the garden of the Transvaal, could produce ten times 
the grain now grown; but for want of mcans of transport ‘the great want in South 
Africa) the Marico farmers are unable to supply Kimberley and other towns; th ir 
difficulty would at once be removed by the proposed Bechuanaland railway. 
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four tents and ten people; two months ago, in December last, when 
one of the writers visited it there were fifteen thousand Europeans; 
hotels, concert halls, churches, theatres, municipal buildings, all 
substantial brick and stone edifices, testified to the energy and 
enterprise of the people. At Klerksdorp, a hundred miles west of 
Johannesburg, where in March last there was not a single house, 
in December we found a flourishing township, where building was 
going on with astounding vigour. What has caused this trans- 
formation? What has drawn together thousands of highly educated 
men from all parts of the world’ What has filled the coffers of 
the Transvaal Government, which a very few years ago could not pay 
the salaries of its officials? The answer is a simple one: it is gold, 
“one ounce tothe ton.”’ That is the agent which has succeeded where 
armies have failed; that is the factor which President Kruger is 
forced to take into account. 

And what is to be the future’ Is the Transvaal once more to be 
under an Imperial Government’ Most emphatically no! From 
conversation with all the principal Europeans in the Transvaal we 
got an universal expression of opinion. Not one of these men, how- 
ever loyal they may be in their respect for the mother country, has 
the slightest wish for English rule from Downing Street. Many of 
them had lost their all through their loyalty to England, and if it be 
our Imperial policy to leave in the lurch those who have risked their 
all in its cause, we cannot expect from them anything but deep- 
rooted distrust. It is of no use now to lament over the want of belief 
or the shortsightedness that ignored the vast commercial importance 
and the immense riches of South Africa. We merely state the facts 
as we found them; the general opinion that prevails there as to the 
future of the Transvaal is that it will be in a very short time an 
English-speaking Republic. Already Kruger has made a proposition 
that Europeans shall be qualified after two years’ residence for elec- 
tion toa Second Chamber. Even at this moment he is giving way 
to the pressure put upon him to allow the introduction of railways, 
but here his astuteness comes into play. Let us quote from the Cape 
Times of January 22nd: “ President Kruger’s message to the Volks- 
raad of the Orange Free State clearly reveals the hand of the master 
of the show; the consideration for the Cape Colony is perhaps not 
quite what we should desire it to be, but it is as much as President 
Kruger will concede, and beggars, like certain envoys of late, must 
not be choosers. We may have a line to Bloemfontein,’ not one inch 
beyond.” 

(1) One of the writers pointed out to Sir Gordon Sprigg that a line stopping at 
Bloemfontein would, even for the trade of Johannesburg, be not as effective as the line 
through Bechuanaland; whilst the latter would reap enormous advantage from the 
ever westward-tending development of the Transvaal, caused by the fresh discoveries of 
“payable” gold reefs at Klerksdorp, and to the west of that place. 
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Nothing shows the change in Kruger’s attitude better than the 
contrast between his speeches at Johannesburg in 1887 and 1888, 
In 1887 he said that he should give his faithful burghers every 
office. In 1888 he said, in the hearing of one of the writers: “J 
welcome all alike, all equally, those who come to stay for good and 
those who come to speculate.” A few of the Boers have entered 
into the new spirit of things, but the majority who have sold their 
farms are trekking northwards. Their delight is to own the land up 
to the horizon round their farm dwellings, they hate being crowded. 
“ Get me a farm,” said one, “ where there isno gold.”” The important 
point then to us is, in what direction shall they extend; there isa 
large proportion of the Transvaal itself not yet taken up; there is 
room and plenty of room in the districts north of Waterberg, in 
Zoutspansberg, and in all the lands of the north-east. In what is 
called Portuguese territory, north of Delagoa Bay, there is ample 
land yet unoccupied. There is no reason then why they should go 


to the north-west; there is, indeed, every reason against it, the land 
there is already occupied. Sir Sidney Shippard, on his return from 
his judicial visit to Matabeleland, told one of the writers that the 
natives on the eastern border of the Protectorate had scarcely land 
enough now for their present needs, and yet it is there that the Boers 
have tried, as shown by the Grobelaar incident, and by the hi appily 
frustrated attempts of Messrs. Franc is, Wood, and Chapman, to 
make mischief by setting chief against chief. We must unhesitat- 
ingly protect the chiefs who have relied on our support from the 
raids of the Boers; though no doubt the country over which they 
rule might, with capital and attention, be made to accommodate a 
very much larger population. 

Emigration to South Africa should be fostered and assisted, if not 
by our home Government, at any rate by private enterprise. The 
great attraction—apart from the splendid opening for agricultural 
development—is the mineral wealth of the vast regions comprised 
within our sphere of influence; gold, silver, copper, lead, iron, and coal 
abound almost everywhere. This is no myth, for have we not received 
from the Witwatersrandt district alone during the year 1888 nearly 
a million sterling in bar gold’ The present year will prob bly see 
this output doubled. The consumption of iron in the mining districts 
of the Transvaal is already so large that a syndicate has been formed 
in England to acquire valuable coal and iron deposits, with the in- 
tention of erecting the necessary plant to produce on the spot all the 
iron required. Railway construction throughout the length and 
breadth of South Africa is merely a question of time, and when we 
remember that steel rails from England placed at Kimberley cost 
£25 a ton, and that these may soon be manufactured in the Trans 
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yaal at one-fifth of that price, the raison d’étre for such an enterprise 
would seem to be logically established. We know by experience of 
other countries under similar conditions how rapid is their develop- 
ment when gold is the magnet of emigration. Mining attracts a 
heterogeneous population ; and as many who come to work as miners 
are unfit for the work, they turn their attention to agricultural and 
commercial pursuits. These become the nucleus of a stable and pros- 
perous population, and thus are founded such communities as now 
flourish in California and Australia. What has been done hitherto 
towards developing the mineral resources of South Africa may be 
set down as nothing compared with what must inevitably be done in 
the near future, for almost the whole of that vast zone comprised 
within the limits of the Vaal River on the south, and the Zambesi on 


the north, may be said to be auriferous. 
A word as to the way in which the countries within the British 
sphere of influence in South Africa should be civilised and developed. 


The chief means plainly is the iron way: this is the great civiliser, 
the great developing force of the nineteenth century. But what as 
to government ? England has undertaken duties which she must 
perform, responsibilities which she cannot shirk, and unquestionably 
there appears to be a sort of feeling in the minds of the chief officials 
of the Imperial Government that in the present state of things grave 
difficulties may arise. The dual commissionership has been a subject 
of attack, and any active advance on the part of England in deve- 
loping the grand regions which extend up to the Zambesi will 
doubtless necessitate the division of the office; it is impossible for the 
government to be carried on with due efficiency under such conditions 
and from such a distance. Again, the fact that any such advance is 
a political movement on the part of England no doubt tends to 
excite the suspicion of the Boer. What then remains for us to do ? 
Perhaps the best way of effecting what we are bound to do, 
would be by granting a charter to some powerful company or 
corporation, which might include the countries shown within the 
sphere of British influence as marked on the map already referred 
to. This has been our practice in the past. We owe our 
Indian Empire to the East India Company. This is our practice 
in the present. Witness the North .Borneo Company. Witness 
the East African Company, whose territory was so ably described 
by Mr. H. H. Johnston in a recent number of this Review. This 
will be found to be the best available solution of the difficulties of 
the situation in Southern Africa. Such a corporation should be 
bound to extend the same safeguards against the liquor traffic that 
the Imperial Government now affords, should be strong enough to 
take up the responsibilities that England has incurred, and to develop 
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the country on commercial principles. All the leading Europeans 
in South Africa would gladly join hands with such a company. 


And thus, without expense or outlay on the part of the Imperial 
Government,’ without exciting angry suspicions on the part of the 
Boers, there might be formed a federation that by its personal rela- 
tions in Southern Africa would secure peace and prosperity, would 
protect the natives and restrain the freebooting Boers, would 
effect without an army a peaceful conquest fraught with the most 
advantageous results alike for the natives and for England and her 
people ; the sphere of British influence would then be, as it ought to 
be, the sphere of British commerce. The time is ripe for such an 
enterprise. Even while this goes to press two of the Indunas, or 
leading officers of Lobengula, the great chief of Matabeleland, are 
arriving in England, anxious to see for themselves the power, and 
to estimate for themselves the goodwill towards the people of Mata- 
beleland of the Great Queen and the nation over which she reigns. 


F. I. Ricarpe-Seaver. 
CHARLES METCALFE. 


(1) At present the expense of the Crown colony of Bechuanaland is not less than 
£48,000 a year. As an instance of the need of such a company, it may be noted that 
indigo grows wild in profusion throughout Bechuanaland, and yet, when an English 
official, who had observed this, asked for a grant of £20 to enable him to experiment 
with the indigo, with a view to opening up a new industry, his request was retused. 





THE CHARACTERISTICS OF ENGLISH WOMEN. 
II. 


Tue whole of the period between the birth of the reformation and 
the final abandonment of religious persecution in England, was rich 
in women who gave themselves up to devout lives and theological 
speculation. There were martyrs among them as saintly in character 
and as touching in story as any of those half legendary saints who 
were thrown to the lions in Rome—martyrs as willing to die for the 
subtleties of doctrine as these were for the elemental principles of 
humanity redeemed and sanctified by Godhead. Such a name as that 
of Anne Askew shines like a star in the skies. More straightforward 
than the Princess Elizabeth, who, when a trap was laid for her touch- 
ing the Real Presence, craftily avoided it by saying :— 


‘* Christ was the Word that spake it; 
He took the bread and brake it ; 
And what that Word did make it 
That I believe and take it ”— 


—Anne stoutly denied the doctrine of transubstantiation, and when 
seized and taken to ‘‘the Compter,”” answered her interrogator 
straightly. Her examination by the then Lord Mayor is too quaint 
to be omitted. 


“Sir Martin Bowes, sitting with the council, as most meet for his wisdom, 
and seeing her stand upon life and death, ‘I pray you,’ quoth he, ‘my lords, give 
me leave to talk with this woman.’ Leave was granted. Lord Maior: ‘Thou 
foolish woman, sayest thou, that the priests cannot make the body of Christ?’ 
A. Ascough: ‘I say so, my lord. For I have read, that God made men, but 
that man can make God I never yet read; nor I suppose ever shall read it.’ 
Lord Maior: ‘No, thou foolish woman? After the words of consecration is 
it not the Lord’s body?’ <A. Ascough: ‘ No, it is but consecrated bread or 
sacramental bread.’ Lord Maior: ‘ What if a mouse eat it after consecration ? 
What shall become of the mouse? What sayest thou, thou foolish woman ?’ 
A. Ascough: ‘ What shall become of her say you, my lord?’ Lord Maior: 
‘I say, that the mouse is damned.’ A. Ascough: ‘ Alack! poor mouse.’ By 
this time my lords heard enough of my Lord Maior’s divinity; and perceiv- 
ing that some could not keep in their laughing, proceeded to the butchery and 
slaughter that they intended afore they came thither.” 


Poor Anne, but twenty-five years of age and exceedingly beau- 
tiful, was taken to the torture-chamber to be racked ; and “ because 
Ilay still and did not cry,’ she says in her letter to the King, “ my 
Lord Chancellor and Mr. Rich took pains to rack me with their own 
hands till I was well-nigh dead.’ She was burned alive in July, 
1546. ‘The day before her execution, and the same day also, there 
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appeared such a serenity and sweetness in her countenance that her 
face seemed as it had been the face of an angel; notwithstanding her 
body was then mangled and disjointed in such a manner by the 
rack that she could not stand without being supported by two 
serjeants.” 

Of as heroic temper was Lady Jane Grey—an ideal as pure and 
sweet and holy as any to be found in the whole hagiology. ‘“ The 
innocency of childhood, the beauty of youth, the solidity of middle age, 
the gravity of old age, and all at eighteen,” says Fuller. Again :— 
“ The birth of a princess, the learning of a clerk, the life of a saint, 
yet the death of a malefactor for her parents’ offences.” Her own 
account of the reason of the love she bore her tutor, Mr. Elmer, is 
infinitely pathetic. ‘One of the greatest benefits that God ever 
gave me,” she said to Roger Ascham, as reported in his School- 
master, “is that he sent me so sharp and severe parents and so gentle 
a schoolmaster. For when I am in presence either of father or 
mother, whether I speak, keep silence, sit, stand, or go, eat, drink, 
be merry or sad, be sewing or dancing, or doing anything else, I 
must do it, as it were, in such weight, measure, and number, even 
so perfectly as God made the world; or else I am so sharply taunted, 
so cruelly threatened, yea, presently sometimes with pinches, nips, 
and bobs, and other ways (which I will not name for the honour I 
bear them) without measure misordered, till the time come that I 
must go to Mr. Elmer; who teacheth me so pleasantly, with such 
fair allurement to learning, that I think all the time nothing whiles 
I am with him. And whenever I am called from him I fall on 
weeping, because, whatsoever I do else but learning, is full of grief, 
trouble, fear, and whole misliking unto me.” 

When this lovely young creature’s death was decided on, and it 
was sought to “draw her into the Catholic communion of Rome,” she 
too, in her youth and innocence and zeal showed the steadfast spirit 
of a martyr, and held fast to the end by the faith which she believed 
to be true. Old Lady Lisle, beheaded for harbouring a fugitive 
rebel from Sedgemoor, and Elizabeth Gaunt, burnt because she “as a 
false traitor had secretly, wickedly, devilishly, and traitorously 
entertained, concealed, comforted, and sustained James Barton, well 
knowing him to be a false traitor, and that she had given him five 
pounds for his maintenance ”’—these two, as so many others, showed 
the stuff of which Englishwomen were made, and how their noble 
constancy matched the men’s bold courage. By the way, Elizabeth 
Gaunt was the last woman who was executed in England for political 
offences. 

The whole energy of the times went to the side of religion, 
where each sect demanded the right of expression, and had it but 
the power, that of repressing every other. All the Puritan women, 
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like Lady Vere—the mother of Lady Fairfax—Lady Fairfax herself,’ 
that heroic bigot who ruled her husband and gained him over from 
the Independent to the Presbyterian cause—Lucy Hutchinson— 
Cromwell’s loving mother, and his wife, who “so frugally housewived 
it’—Margaret Baxter, who at first philandered religiously with love 
and afterwards so nobly confessed its reality, yet always with more 
of the zeal of faith than the love of the flesh—Elizabeth Bunyan, 
the wife of him who was the spiritual father of Moody and Sankey, 
the Salvation Army, and all revivalists, and Agnes Beaumont his 
devoted friend, whose excessive affection, with all the mishaps accom- 
panying it, might well excuse uncomfortable surmises—almost every 
woman of note in those days was more famous for her religious 
zeal than for aught else. The fever of faith at last culminated in 
Anne Lee, who introduced Shakerism and was the leader of her 
own sect, whose “first testimony of salvation and eternal life, borne 
in 1770, was the injunction of celibacy as the perfection of human 
nature,” and who, called “ Mother Anne” by her followers, called 
herself ‘Anne the Word.” Persecuted here she went to America, 
where her spiritual descendants flourish to this day. Then there 
was the Countess of Huntingdon, who branched off from Whitfield 
and founded a branch sect of Methodism known as “the Countess of 
Huntingdon’s Communion.” After her came Joanna Southcote, 
among others who have believed themselves chosen Tabernacles, 
and destined either to be taken up into heaven alive like Elisha, or 
bound to remain on earth till the Second Coming. 

But loyalty had its devoted adherents as well as religion. Kathe- 
tine de Luke carried letters for Charles I. when no one else “ durst 
tun the risk ; for which she was sent to Bridewell and whipped every 
other day, burnt with lighted matches, and otherwise tortured to 
betray her trust. Her husband died of his wounds, her son was sold 
to slavery, and she herself obliged to live abroad for sixteen years.” 


Flizabeth Cary, an aged widow, was long imprisoned for “ peculiar 
ervice in carrying his Majesty’s gracious proclamation and declara- 


1) Mary, the Fairfax daughter, married the notorious Duke of Buckingham: “A 
man so varied that he seemed to be, Not one but all mankind’s epitome.” She had 
“merit and virtue.’”’ “She is little, and brown, and lean, but had she been the most 
eautiful of her sex, the being his wife would have been alone suflicient to inspire him 
with dislike. ‘Though she knew he was always intriguing, yet she never spoke of it, 
indhad complaisance enough to entertain his mistresses, and even to lodge them in 
her house, and ‘all this she suffered because she loved him.’’ When the scandal 
took place between him and Lady Shrewsbury, and when, two months after her 
bushand’s death, he brought her to his house as his confessed mistress, the soft-willed 
little duchess plucked up spirit enough to say that she and his paramour could not live 
together. ‘To which said the duke, ‘‘SoI thought, madam, and have therefore ordered 
your coach to convey you to your father.”” One witness describes her in the after part 
f her life as ‘‘a short, fat body ;’’ and another as ‘‘a little, round, crumpled woman, 
very’fond of finery.’’ ‘This witness, Lady de Longueville, remembered paying her a 
visit when thefduchess was in mourning, at which time she found her “lying on the 
wfa, with a kind of loose robe over her, all edged and laced with gold.” 
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tion from Oxford to London.”’ Her back was broken at Henley-on. 
Thames, where she narrowly escaped the gibbet that had been erected 
for her. Elizabeth Pinckney, whose father lost his life for the cause, 
leaving her nothing but sadness to inherit, ‘ was scurvily treated by 
the Parliament, from whom she demanded certain justice.” Instead 
of which “they have imprisoned her, beaten her with whips, kicked, 
pulled, and torn her, till shame was cried upon them.” And what 
was done for Charles I. was repeated even in fuller measure for the 
young Pretender, that Bonnie Prince Charlie whose smile could win 
women to their destruction and reward them for all they had lost and 
suffered. Heroic too was the grand self-control of /a bed/c Jennings, 
when her king James II. and her husband, Tyrconnel, defeated at the 
battle of the Boyne, came to Dublin Castle, faint, weary, bespattered 
with mud—fugitives who had staked their all and lost. Fifteen Talbots 
of Tyrconnel’s family were left dead on the field, but the duchess 
put aside all private and emotional sorrows. She “ dressed herself 
richly, and received the fugitive king and his dispirited friends with 
all the splendour of court etiquette.’’” He was still her king and she 
was less a woman than his subject. The death of this once gay, 
luxurious, beautiful, and always high-spirited woman was scarcely 
in keeping with her life. When old and feeble she fell out of bed 
on the floor of her cell in the nunnery of the Poor Clares, and died 
of cold and exposure. Still, for all these examples of pure heroism 
irrespective of creed or cause, the temper of the times was more 
religious than aught else; and loyalty, like republicanism, like 
literature, was as much an occasion as a thing in itself. 

With Lady Ranelagh, who “lived the longest on the public scene, 
and made the greatest figure in all the revolutions of these kingdoms, 
for above fifty years, of any woman of our age,”’ the mixture of politics 
with religion made a strange amalgam. The religious element pre- 
dominated. She was intensely attached to her brother Robin—that 
Honourable Robert Boyle, who was “ father of chemistry and uncle 
to the Earl of Cork” —and she and he and Lady Warwick, their sister, 
often met together “for good and profitable discourse of things 
wherewith we might edify one another.” She was of the school which 
holds the body, with all its needs and pleasures, to be accursed, and 
which glorifies God by vilifying His work. When her daughter had 
small-pox she wrote in these terms, doubtless quite sincerely in @ 
theoretical sense, but with that unreality of touch which belongs toall 
unscientific thought :—‘ Now they are upon her, a disease and a most 
loathsome one. She has a face that shows us what stuff these bodies 
of ours enclose, and how little all the neatness of art can prevail 
against its own filthiness when God gives it a commission to break 
out, and how little cause we have to make that the object of our 
pride that is filled with so many lessons of humiliation.” 
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One of the most beautiful of all the noble women who meet us in 
English history, sweet and tender as the loveliest creation of poetry, 
grand and steadfast as the most heroic figure of mythic times, was 
Rachel, Lady Russell. Her story is one of the commonplaces of 
history ; but the beauty of her love, the tender grandeur of her 
heroism, can never pall on the imagination nor fade in loveliness and 
pathos. Her beauty is as eternal as nature, as fresh as the spring, as 
living as the summer. Not Panthea, not Alcestis, nor Arria, nor 
any of the sublime women of the past, excel in passion, devotion, self- 
sacrifice and self-restraint this sweetest daughter of our land. Warm 
as the sun and pure as flame, her love was of that intense kind 
which burns out all selfishness, all weakness from the heart. Because 
she loved she could sacrifice even that love, and bear her pain without 
wincing that she might not pain him whom she loved. The story 
of that last sad supper and silent parting from her husband, who to- 
morrow had to die, is one of the most pathetic things on record. She 
had done what she could to save him—knelt to the King, she, the 
daughter of that King’s most devoted and self-sacrificing friend ; she 
had offered a bribe to his mistress; induced his son to intercede ; set 
inmotion all her engines—‘“ beaten every bush and run hither and 
thither for his preservation ’’—and she had failed. Charles was inex- 
orable, and Sir William’s fate was sealed. After he had taken leave 
of his children with as much tender dignity as Charles’s own father 
had once taken leave of his, she remained with him far into the 
night. They had their last earthly food together in the prison ; 
they prayed their last prayer together; they kissed each other for 
the last time. ‘‘ The flesh you now feel in a few hours will be cold,” 
he said as she rested in hisarms. And we can understand the grim 
suggestion. And now it was all over and the supreme moment had 
tocome. Silent, tearless, with the courage of love, the heroism of 
sacrifice, the patience of faith, each self-controlled not to hurt the 
other, these two married lovers parted ; and then Sir William said 
simply : ‘‘ Now the bitterness of death is past.” Speaking to Bishop 
Burnet of her virtue and grace he added: “ but her carriage in this 
extremity is beyond all.”” How much she loved him her own letters 
show, despite the quaint formality of expression belonging to the 
times, not to her. She had been married nearly three years when 
she wrote to him in one of his absences :—“ If I were more fortunate 
in my expression I could do myself more right, when I would own 
to my dearest Mr. Russell what real and perfect happiness I enjoy, 
from that kindness he allows me every day to receive new marks of ; 
such as, in spite of the knowledge I have of my own wants, will not 
suffer me to mistrust and want his love; . . . but my best life you 
that know so well how to love and to oblige, make my felicity entire, 
by believing my heart possessed with all the gratitude, honour, and 
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passionate affection to your person any creature is capable of, or can be 
obliged to.” Again, after eleven years of marriage, she writes to himas 
‘My dearest heart,” and says that “flesh and blood cannot have a truer 
and greater sense of their own happiness than your poor but honest 
wife has. I am giad you find Stratton so sweet; may you live to do 
so one fifty years more; and, if God pleases, I shall be glad I may 
keep you company most of those years, unless you wish other at 
any time; then I think I could willingly leave all in the world.” 
“ My dearest blessing,” she calls him in another letter, saying that 
her happiest moments in his absence were those when she was 
reading something from him or writing something to him. ‘‘ Yet I 
never do it, but I am touched with a sensible regret, that I cannot 
pour out in words what my heart is so big with, which is much more 
just to your dear self (in a passionate return of love and gratitude) 
than I can tell you.” ‘Love and be willing to be loved by R. 
Russell,” ends another of her love letters to her husband. Years 
after, when she was an old woman to whom weakness and the self- 
indulgence of emotion would have been only natural, she showed the 
same constancy and courage for her children’s sake as she had shown 
for her husband’s. Her youngest daughter, the Duchess of Rutland, 
had just died in childbed. Another daughter, the Duchess of Devon- 
shire, at that moment also in childbed, asked her mother how her sister 
was. ‘TI have just seen your sister out of bed,” said Lady Russell 
calmly. She did not say, ‘ put into her coffin,” as she was fearful lest 
the shock should hurt the young mother. Not long before this her 
only son, the very apple of her eye and the core of her heart, had died 
of small-pox—that fatal scourge which carried off so many of the 
best in England; till Lady Mary Wortley Montagu—Walpole’s 
“dirty little thing 


> 


made prevention fashionable. By the way, 
some of the terms of endearment in use in those older days are 
singularly quaint and tender. “The sweete Harte ”’ of Strafford and 
the ‘‘ Mouse ”’ of Alleyn are two of the sweetest of all. 

Lucy Hutchinson, again, is an imposing figure on the historic 
page. Though a little tart, she was an infinitely more lovable 
woman than her namesake Anne, who mismanaged matters so dis 
astrously for herself and her husband in the New World, and 
who dragged that husband neck deep into the Slough of Despond, 
as women generally do when they have the command. Lucy was one 
of the earnest and religious women of her day. That she escaped 
being an unredeemed prig is the marvel of her life, when we com 
sider that at seven years of age she had eight different tutors. Before 
her birth, her mother, Lady Apsley, dreamt that as she was walking 
in the garden a star came down into her hand. Her husband, Sit 
Allen, made himself the oneiroscopist for the occasion, and told her 
that this signified a fair and illustrious daughter. She grew up 
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beautiful, pious, learned, and the declared enemy of men—till she 
saw her fate in Colonel Hutchinson. ‘She shuns the converse of 
men as the plague,” said one of her friends. She was much exercised 
about infant baptism, of which she disapproved ; but she was humane 
to the professors of all creeds, and at the siege of Nottingham 
Castle she nursed the wounded Cavalier prisoners as zealously 
as she nursed and tended those of their own side. It is somewhat 
arevelation of the spirit of the times that this was accounted to her 
as special virtue. She was also passionately against Cromwell in 
the after-time, perhaps because she held him to have prevented the 
worldly advance of her Colonel—for none of these pious folk were 
superior to the loaves and fishes; and she satirized him and his 
family and surroundings in good set terms. ‘ His wife and chil- 
dren,’ she said, “ were setting up for principality, which suited 
no better with any of them than the scarlet on the ape; only to 
speak the truth of himself,” she had the candour to add, “he had 
much natural greatness, and well became the place he had usurped. 
His daughter Fleetwood was humbled and not exalted with these 
things, but the rest were insolent fools.” Again: “ His court was 
full of sin and vanity, and the more abominable because they had 
not quite cast away the name of God, but profaned it by taking it in 
vain upon them.” But Lady Hutchinson was not easily pleased with 
anything in public life, and found no more to praise in the Restora- 
tion than in the Protectorate. She was a republican pure and simple, 
and believed that all other forms of government were displeasing to 
God, as certainly as the Restoration was dangerous to her Colonel. 
She was excessively angry with the jubilation of the Restoration, 
and reports how Charles himself asked, ‘‘ Where were his enemies ? 
for he saw nothing but prostrates expressing all the love that could 
make a prince happy. Indeed, it was a wonder on that day to see 
the mutability of some, and the hypocrisy of others, and the servile 
flattery of all,” she said, in her scorn of the gewgaws which buckle 
together the trappings of folly and unfasten those of principle. She 
had not the prescience of love for nothing. After the Restoration 
she had her fears and narrow escapes and soothed alarms. Then 
tame the Colonel’s arrest, the search in Owthorpe for evidence 
(1) The intrinsic pride of the Cromwell blood came out in the fourth generation as 
strongly as in the time when broadsides were published satirizing Mrs. Cromwell and 
lady Fairfax as two queans who would fain make themselves queens. On a cer- 
tin thirteenth of January the Prince of Wales went into the apartment of Princess 
Amelia, the daughter of George II., where her waiting-woman, Miss Russell, great- 
granddaughter of Oliver Cromwell, was arranging her royal mistress’s gown. ‘“ For 
shame, Miss Russell!” laughed the prince, ‘‘why have you not been at church, hum- 
ling yourself with weepings and wailings for the sins on this day committed by your 
anc stor ?”’ ‘To which answered Miss Russell, with an undoubted dash of the vixen in 
ter pride : ‘Sir, for a descendant of the great Oliver Cromwell it is humiliation sufficient 
to be employed as I am, in pinning up your sister’s tail.” 
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against him, and the taking away of the four fowling-pieces which 
hung in the kitchen—a serious loss considering the unsettled state 
of the times. After this came the Colonel’s detention in the Tower, 
and subsequent banishment to Sandown Castle. Thither she and her 
children went, and he amused himself with sorting and arranging 
cockleshells picked up on the beach. And then he died of the 
results of damp, confinement, bad food, and the like. He died just 
when he was longing for his wife to help him to understand the 
Epistle to the Romans. “I have discovered yet more of the mystery 
of truth in that epistle,” he said; ‘and when my wife returns I will 
make her set it down; for I will no more observe their cros 
humours, but when her children are near I will have her in my 
chamber with me, and they shall not pluck her out of my arms.” 

Lady Fanshawe again was one of the devoted and loving wives of 
the time. When her lord was in prison after the battle of Worcester, 
every night, no matter what the weather, she went with a dark 
lanthorn and stood beneath the window, often drenched with rain, 
to talk to and comfort him; and Lady Nithsdale’s loving strategy, 
by which she saved her dear lord from prison, is again a feat of yet 
stronger character and complexion. 

We have had our learned women too. Long before Girton or 
Newnham existed even in imagination, long before crammers and 
examinations exhausted the strength of the young, and made educa 
tion an illness like fever, women felt the desire to know, and took 


means to gratify that desire—no one opposing. Dame Juliam 


Berners heads the list of female authors, and she has had a large fol- 
lowing. But we have had few with such a vigorous touch as she 
put into her proverbial warning : 


‘* Who that buildest his house all of salowes, 
And pranketh a blind horse over the fallowes, 
And suffereth his wyfe to seek many halowyes 
God send him the bliss of everlasting galowes.”’ 


The most famous of all the earlier writers, Margaret Cavendish, 
Duchess of Newcastle, was one of those who are afflicted with the 
‘“‘cacoéthes scribendi”’ out of all measure, as well as one of those 
whose facile speculations outrun their knowledge. She wrote 
thirteen folios on philosophy and the like; but she was nearly forty 
before she had read any philosophical work whatsoever; and she never 
revised her books lest she should disturb her following conceptions 
She kept young ladies near her bedroom and rang them up o’ nights 
to set down her thoughts, when she was sleepless and had ideas 
The value of her work may be surmised from her own account d 
herself, how that “it pleased God to command his servant Nature 
to endow her with a poetic and philosophical genius, even from het 
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birth, for she did write some books even in that kind before she 
was twelve years of age.” She forestalled Pope, in her doggerel 
confession of how that ‘‘ cacoéthes ’’ must needs be attended to— 

‘For had my brain as many fancies in’t, 
To fill the world, I’d put them all in print ; 
No matter whether they be well or ill exprest, 
My will is done, and that please woman best.” 

One of her folios was called ‘‘ Nature’s Pictures Drawn by Fancy’s 
Pencil,’ and in it she speaks of loving her sister Pye ‘‘with a super- 
natural affection.”’ Of her husband she also speaks with extreme affec- 
tin and respect, saying how he was the only person with whom 
she had ever been in love. ‘ Neither was I ashamed to own it, but 
cloried therein, for it was not amorous love; I never was infected 
therewith, it is a disease or a passion or both, I only know by 
relation not by experience.” Again, of her mother, all that she 
details is penetrated with the most tender reverence. She tells how 
her ‘“‘ majestic grandeur” struck ‘‘a kind of awe to the beholders, 
and commanded respect from the rudest of civilized people ”— TI 
mean not such barbarous people as plundered her and used her cruelly, 
for they would have pulled God out of heaven had they had the 
power, as they did Royalty out of this throne.” By her own descrip- 
tion the family to which the Duchess of Newcastle belonged was one 
of exceptional physical soundness. ‘“ Of eight children (her brothers 
and sisters), three sons and five daughters, there was not any one 
crooked, or any ways deformed ; neither were they dwarfish or of a 
giant-like stature, but every ways proportionable; likewise well 
featured, clear complexioned ; brown hairs, but some lighter than 
others, sound teeth and sweet breaths; plain speeches, tunable 
voices, 1 mean not so much to sing as in speaking, as not stuttering, 
not wharling in the throat, or speaking through the nose, or hoarsely, 
unless they had a cold, or squeakingly, which impediments many 
have; neither were their voices of too low a strain or too high, but 
their notes and words were tunable and timely.” 

Learned as so many clerks were those four sisters, the daughters of 
Sr Anthony Cooke. Lady Burleigh, ‘equally remarkable for learn- 
ing, piety, and benevolence ”—a Hebrew, Greek, and Latin scholar ; 
lady Bacon—well up in Greek, Latin, and Italian, and, what is more 
tothe purpose, the mother of Sir Anthony and Francis Bacon ; Lady 
Hobby, afterwards Lady Russell—Greek, Latin, poetry; Lady Killi- 
grew—Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and poetry. Lady Russell seems to have 
been more book-learned than loving. She had a son by Sir Thomas 
Hobby, who hated his lessons and blotted his copy-books; where- 
upon his mother beat him to death. For this crime she haunts the 
toom where she murdered him, ever striving, like Lady Macbeth, 
0 wash the bloodstains from her hands in a ghostly river that flows 
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before her. About forty years ago some extremely stained and 
blotted old copy-books were found thrust into the rubble between 
the joists of the floor of the room at Bisham where the murder was 
said to have been done. Mrs. Cockburn, self-educated in Latin, 
French, and logic, the friend of Locke and of the best wits of her 
time, makes a notable figure among the learned ladies of history, 
She was, however, better than learned, being eminently modest and 
unassuming, and “ careful not to neglect her home duties in her 
literature.” Catherine Philips, who died at thirty-three of small-pox 
—the “matchless Orinda, whose letters to Sir Charles Cottrell are 
such as a woman of spirit and virtue should write to a courtier of 


’ 


honour and true gallantry,” and who, according to the “ industrious 


“was one that equalled the Lesbian Sappho and 


b 


Mr. Langbaine,’ 
Roman Sulpicia’’—was again a sweet woman as well as a second-rate 
poetess. This was not the same “Orinda’’ as Anne Killigrew, for 
whose death, also of small-pox, ‘‘Mr. Dryden’s muse put on the 
mourning habit.”” Nor was Anne Killigrew the same as Catherine, 
daughter of Sir Anthony Cooke, and one of the learned four just 
mentioned. Mary Astell, that “admirable gentlewoman,” was 
one to whom Girton and Newnham should offer sacrifice and pour 
out libations. She was before her time and foresaw the future. 
In 1697 she proposed to give ten thousand pounds towards erecting 
a sort of college for the “education and improvement of the female 
sex,” but she was prevented by Bishop Burnet, who told her that it 
would “look like preparing a way for Popish orders,” “that it would 
be reputed a nunnery,” &c. She was a good classic and as strong 
woman’s rights woman as the spirit of the times allowed. Doubtless, 
had she seen the lengths to which her modern representatives have 
gone, she would have drawn back from her desires as from an 
unfathomable abyss of folly and misrule. She wrote largely on 
religion after she had exhausted the woman question ; and she touched 
the thorny question of marriage, which she handled only theoretically. 
She was singularly abstemious in her habits, and the great friend of 
Lady Elizabeth Hastings—that divine Aspasia ‘‘whom to love was 4 
liberal education,” already spoken of.’ Neither of these ladies married, 
and both died of cancer. 

Of all occupations literature has had the most attractions for 
Englishwomen, and as authors they have made their most striking 
reputations. After literature, the stage has been their favourite 
springboard to repute, and often, affluence and splendid marriage. 
Music, painting, and until of late, politics, have had but few proficients 
or followers. It is significant that one of the most notoriously obscene 
writers of her time, Mrs. Aphra Behn, was also employed as a political 

(1) How has the confusion tetwe:n Congreve and Steele arisen? Old writers refet 
the expression to Congreve, but it is found in the Zatler, No. 40. 
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spy: Her plays, which are both immeasurably dull and unspeakably 
indecent, were fitly mated with her occupation ; but an appreciative 
country gave her a burial-place in Westminster Abbey. Eliza Hey- 
wood, whose very name none but the industrious “ howkers” in 
literary byplaces even know, is said to run Mrs. Behn hard for 
obscenity. These two are the only thoroughly shameless ones in the 
long list of female authors. Tor the rest, they are mostly polemical 
or sentimental, and generally supremely proper. Mrs. Manley, how- 
ever, who wrote the New Afalantis, touched a bolder chord when she 
struck on politics and coarse satire, and nearly came to grief in 
consequence. She had the courage if not the modesty of a true 
Englishwoman, be so much said to her honour; and when the 
printer and publisher of her work were cited to appear at the 
Court of King’s Bench, she came in her own person and took all 
the responsibilities of her rather dirty-handed daring on her own 
shoulders as the ‘ unassisted author.” She was imprisoned for a 
short time, then released on bail, and finally discharged. 

It would be impossible to enumerate half the women who have 
made themselves more or less famous by their books. Mrs. Barbauld; 
lucy Aitken; Mrs. Tighe, who could build a Psyche ward in the 
Wicklow Orphan Asylum out of the profits of her poem; Mrs. Carter, 
the friend of Mrs. Montagu and Hannah More, learned and labori- 
ous, transluting Epictetus as a modern schoolgirl might translate a page 
of Lamartine—but then these ladies were all somewhat of that grim 
order, the British matron, ¢v erce/sis; Sarah Trimmer; Mrs. Marcet; 
Mrs. Somerville, who could discuss the merits of pudding-making as 
well as write Thi Connexion of the Phy eal Sciences . Caroline Her- 
schel, content to work without reward of fame, and glad to be merged 
in her brother’s greater glory; in our own day, Mrs. Jameson and 
Anna Swanwick, Miss Clerke, Miss Buckley and Miss Ormerod— 
these are just a few of the most prominent; and more remain behind. 
Besides these, poetesses abound; and from the days of “ Little 
Burney *Anne Radcliffe—pretty, blushing, sweet-voiced and 
gentleemannered Jane Austen—Mrs. Inchbald the devoted sister— 
toGeorge Eliot, a head and shoulders above them all, novelists are 
as thick as those autumn leaves we know of. 

In philanthropy, we have had some splendid examples. Mrs. 
Fry for the most part heads the list; but Sarah Marten, the humble 
dressmaker, was in the field before her and with less means at com- 
mand. Her father was a poor mechanic, and she a “little dress- 
maker” ata small village near Yarmouth. Iler first “call” to the work 
of teaching, reforming and softening female prisoners was in favour of 
awoman who had been committed for cruelly ill-treating her infant. 
Sarah, tender, gentle, and powerfully impressed by belief in the 
Sving grace of human kindness, after some trouble and more than 
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one rebuff got access to the woman, and so worked on her by pure 
tenderness and gentleness that the unhappy wretch, who until now 
had been hard and defiant, burst into tears. Which was the first step 
gained. After this Sarah devoted herself to the work so far as she 
could. She gave up one day in the week to visiting her unhappy 


sisters in bondage; and when a small legacy on which she could 
live was left her, she abandoned dressmaking and devoted herself 
entirely to the work. After her came Mrs. Fry ; and after her again 
Mrs. Chisholm; with others of less world-wide fame but of quite as 
noble aims and making as good results. 

Coincident with this intellectual and philanthropic activity was a 
strong sense of domesticity, and that kind of womanly self-respect 
which includes modesty and demands reticence. Idleness was not 
well looked on, and the duties of home were imperative. The court 
of George III. set the example ; and one of the best known bits of 
Madame d’Arblay’s diary is that of her introduction to august 
majesty, whom she found knotting, while the Princess Royal was 
drawing, and Princess Augusta was spinning, “ and Lady Courtown 
I believe at the same employment.” Mrs. Delany was a good 
example of the well-conditioned lady who was not ashamed to 
be domestic. Her recipes certainly are not worth much, save as a 
measure of the ignorance and credulity still rampant in what was 
then educated society. Her chalk in water and tea, her snail 
broth, her plaister of pounded ginger and brandy for ague, may 
pass as having a substratum of scientific possibility ; but her spider 
put into a goose-quill and hung round the neck of an aguish child, 
tuking care to let it rest on the pit of the stomach, savours a little 
too much of abracadabra to be acceptable to present health- 
seekers. Her directions where to find the man in the Poultry who 
sold bohea from thirteen to twenty shillings a pound, and green 
tea from twelve to thirty, are more to the purpose. Mrs. Thrale, 
too, was as domestic as such a butterfly kind of creature could be; 
but the bluestockings who inked their fingers, and the poetesses who 
went about in dirty dressing-gowns with their back-hair flowing, 
their stockings in holes and their shoes down at heel, were the silly 
exaggerations of an honourable race. 

Brief as this sketch necessarily is, we cannot fail to see in it th 
splendid activities of the English character—its energy—its devoted- 
ness—its heart of fire beneath its formalities of manner—its passionate 
enthusiasm—its stern regard for morals and its aspiration after the 
higher life. Those women of the Reformation, and the scholars both 
before and after, wanting in all «esthetic charm as they were, stand 
out as infinitely nobler figures in the world’s history than even the 
clear-headed and astute French political women, not to speak of those 
beautiful Italian sinners who broke the commandments with such 
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splendid grace, sacrificed all they had and life itself with such superb 
self-abandonment, and went down to their graves in such almost 
heroic riot of love and crime. English women have always wanted 
esthetic charm. So did the Roman, whom ours in some degree 
resemble. But they, like the Roman matrons, have made up for their 
want of artistic beauty by the deeper, graver, more intense qualities 
which do better work, all things considered. And these qualities 
have not run dry yet. Beneath the shrill and clamorous vanity, 
which those who care for the masculine honour and renown of their 
country deprecate so strongly—behind the silly screamers who think 
they can manage the affairs of the whole world—lies the quieter force 
which works and does not shriek. We could, if it were fitting, give 
the names of many women of the present day who are doing the 
best work silently, without noise, and without the loss of their 
natural modesties. Their philanthropy is not sentimentalism, their 

















humanity is not anti-scientific aggression, nor do they sacrifice the 
good of the community to the fanciful griefs of a small section 
capable of taking care of itself. They do not talk nonsense on plat- 
forms nor write rubbish to the papers. They simply de in the shade 
work which blooms and blossoms in the light. 

Look below the frothy surface of noisy politicians, and you will 
find these dear women quietly employed in making the lives of those 
around them happier and better. But they do not necessarily ne- 
glect their families and households. They are free from the destruc- 
tive theories which have sprung from idleness and self-conceit on the 
one side, and are upheld by weakness and want of self-respect on 
the other. In every department of art, literature, und philanthropic 
work women are doing well and nobly. The grand old qualities urge 
them forward, and Lady Rachel Russell still has her descendants. 
But unfortunately the noisiest things attract the most attention ; 

















and the shallow brook brawls where the noble river flows silently. 
The fertile land which nature has taken millions of years to create, 
when an eruption comes about is destroyed in a few moments. With 
all the quiet moral worth lying to the back of our social life, there 
are many things in front of which we fear the permanent establish- 
ment, and feminine domination is one of them. [Perhaps it is 
in accordance with a natural law that the ideal virtues of an older 


| 9 time should pass into the limbo of things dead and done with. We 
te # cannot go on for ever in the same groove; and society is like the 
e | Egyptian serpent with its tail in its mouth—the beginning and the 
th § end linked in one. In savage life the women for the most part head 
id J and make the family, though they are the servants of the tribe. As 
he J “sorceresses ’ they are more powerful than the men, and the Obi 
3¢ # Woman beats her masculine rival out of the field. A step higher, 
ch 


but still half savage, as vestals and prophetesses, they receive almost 
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divine honours. After which, when society is better established, 
they are relegated to the family, to the preservation and purification 
of social morals; and the mental as well as the active work is done 
by the men. When material civilisation has reached its highest 
point, as with us, social conditions revert to their original form, and 
the tail of the serpent is lost in its head. Then the rule of women 
becomes the precursor, as it is the sign, of general decay. Society 
becomes disorganized, undisciplined, individualized, and falls to pieces 
as a masculine organization until touched by some strong reconstruc- 
tive influence ; or, as with ‘Italy, until its sleep is over and it wakes 
again to the realities of life—those hard and stern and painful reali- 
ties with which men alone can deal. The women of a strong race, 
in themselves heroines, acknowledge their natural leaders and supe- 
riors in men; and the men accept the obedience which they pay back 
with homage and protection. The women of a race effete and effe- 
minate take the upper hand, and are the sorceresses who bit and 
bridle their transformed Lucians at their pleasure. This strength is 
no longer the strength of the women of an heroic race, it is the 
strength of the women of an emasculated race, whose men have 
ceased to govern and forgotten how to make themselves obeyed. 
What the inordinate influence of women has done for a country 
we need only look across the Channel to see for ourselves. What 
women in their proper sphere may be and can do—how they can 
be capable, heroic, resolute, and yet remain sweet and tender and 
modest and virtuous—we have only to read our own history to find 
out. It rests with ourselves whether we shall continue the glorious 
traditions of the past, or launch out into the unknown seas before us 
—whether the destinies of our grand old country, once so essentially 
masculine and powerful, are still to be ruled by her men, or are to be 
directly influenced and swayed by her women. That is, whether we 
are to go on as leaders of political thought, rulers of nations and 
founders of empires, or sink behind as dilettanti, shrinking from in- 
convenient knowledge, content with poetry and estheticism in lieu of 
science and dominion, and finding our chief delight in the worship 
of women—which is never the same thing as the manly love and 
honour given to their women by the men of a masculine race. We 
scarcely think that this will come to pass. In the hot noon the great 
god Pan lies sleeping in the shade. He sleeps, but he is not dead. 
And in spite of here the closed eyelids and there the blindness which 
cannot read the handwriting on the wall, we believe that our men 
will never let this monstrous wrong come to pass ;—that they will 
still be our leaders, and our women will still be the sweet and lovely 
doers of good works in the shade, content that those works and not 
themselves shall stand forward in the light. 
E. Lynn Linvov. 
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THE HERITAGE OF THE HAPSBURGS. 


No royal house in Europe can equal the illustrious race of the 
Hapsburgs in the grandeur and romance of its historic past, the sad 
mystery of its present, and the vast possibilities of its future. No 
realm in Europe can vie in interest with the strangely-compacted 
mosaic of nationalities which forms the heritage of that ancient 
dynasty. The Hapsburgs, who in the time of our Tudor kings ruled 
not only Austria, Hungary, and Bohemia, but Central Germany, the 
Netherlands, Italy, Spain, and the Indies, have since then encoun- 
tered a long series of disasters with noble fortitude; they have 
learned wisdom in the bitter school of misfortune, and to-day they 
hold a firmer place than ever in the affections of the heterogeneous 
multitudes that own their sway. The tragedy at Meyerling has 
given rise to a display of grief both touching and real among all the 
races and peoples of the polyglot empire. In Pest, and throughout 
Hungary, a hush fell upon a scene of strife which had almost 
assumed the character of a revolution. In Vienna the demeanour of 
the many-tongued crowd which flocked from all parts of the empire 
to witness the obsequies was as though each member of it had lost a 
dearly-loved friend or brother. There was everything in the last 
sad ceremonial that can kindle the historic imagination or touch the 
springs of human sympathy; the strange mixture of simplicity and 
magnificence, recalling alike the greatness and the antiquity of the 
Hapsburgs, the silence in the gay season of the Carnival, the visible 
grief and distress of an usually light-hearted population, even the 
abandonment of etiquette, when at the last moment the desolate 
father descended into the vaults of the Capuchins, and knelt by the 
coffin of his only son. ‘‘ Would that I could have died for thee,” 
exclaimed M. Jokai, the Hungarian poet; and there were few who 
could not breathe the same wish over the tomb of the gifted young 
prince, with whom the brightest hopes of a vast empire have sunk 
into the grave. 

A year has now past, and yet it seems but yesterday that I saw 
the Archduke Rudolph on social occasions in Vienna and Buda- 
Pest, his well-proportioned figure shown to advantage by his hand- 
some dark blue uniform, and his bright intellectual face lighted up 
with the fire of animation as he spoke to his friends with the eager 
impassioned utterance of one whose thoughts are too many for 
words. He was one of those who speak, not for the sake of saying 
something, but because they have something to say; and his flow 
of ideas seemed almost too rapid for his power of expression, although 
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this was considerable. There were traces of a slight restlessness in 
his manner, such as one sometimes notices in the case of those 
whose brain has been overtasked, or who have attempted to burn 
the lamp of life too brightly ; and there can be no doubt that the 
strain of his multifarious tastes, interests, and duties was too muel 
for his highly-strung nervous temperament, with its dash of melan- 
cholia derived from his Wittelsbach blood. He was a good soldier, 
but his tastes were mainly directed to science, art, literature, and 
especially natural history. Like Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria, he 
was particularly devoted to ornithology. A traveller for the love 
of knowledge and information, an orator of no mean power, an 
excellent linguist, speaking all the languages and many of 
dialects of the polyglot empire of his house, he had also 
distinction as an author; and together with many eminent Austrian 
and Hungarian men of letters he laboured at the production of the 
monumental work Oesterreich-U) fund Bild, for which he 
both wrote and sketched, in addition to reading and revising all 
the proof-sheets. .A mind so well informed, and with such catholic 
tastes, could not fail to develop itself in the direction of broad 
liberality of thought, philanthropy, and a desire for the peaceful 
improvement of mankind; and it ¥ his progressive tendenc 
which attracted the Archduke Rudolph so strongly to the late 
Emperor Frederick, just as it estranged him from the reactionary 
soldier who now fills the throne of Germany. This estrangement 
can hardly have been lessened by . conversation which is stated on 
cood authority to have taken placs tween them within the last 
year. “Imean,’ said the German Emperor, “to follow the pro- 
gramme of Frederick the Great.”” “That programme,” replied the 
descendant of Maria Theresa, “ implies the destruction of Austria.” 
The last time I saw the Crown [rince was at Abbazia, whither he 
used to come to visit the Crown Princess, who spent some months of 


last spring in that sunny corner of the Adriatic. The HKrenprinzpaa 


would sometimes come to dé/ ; in the restaurant of the hotel, 


seating themselves at one of the ordinary tables with Count Bom- 
belles, the master of their honsehold. The fact that the august 
guests were never stared at or mobbed speaks much for Austrian 
good-breeding. The Crown Princess would sometimes sit in the 
public garden listening to the band, and apparently attracting no 
more attention than an ordinary visitor; and I have often seen her 
walking alone in the woods or on the roads, the Istrian peasants lift- 
ing their hats as they passed by, and apparently feeling no tempta- 
tion to stare at the Imperial lady. How greatly the Empress of 
Austria must have felt the contrast between English and Austrian 
manners when during her stay at Cromer she found herself com- 
pelled to bathe before sunrise in order to escape the molestations of 
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our countrymen! There was, of course, much conversation at 
Abbazia and elsewhere with regard to the private affairs of the 
Crown Prince, but of this I shall not repeat one word, lest I should 
throw carrion to the ghouls who batten on the failings of their 
fellow-creatures. That he ever deliberately meditated suicide, I do 
not believe; the elaborate attempts which have been made to spread 
that impression have defeated their object. But anyone who knows 
Vienna is aware that in that city young couples who have been 
crossed in love often run away to some hotel and commit suicide 
together, acting upon a sudden impulse. There is now a melancholy 
interest in the words addressed by the Crown Prince to the Congress 
of Hygiene assembled in Vienna last year under his presidency, in 
which he dwelt upon the importance of each individual life as a pos- 
sible means of good to the community, and the duty of prolonging 
it by all the resources of science. A lifeof the brightest promise has 
now been wantonly sacrificed, and for what cause’ Nothing more 
than a paltry love affair! The tragedy deepens when we reflect 
that opinion on the Continent, and especially in a semi-ori ntal State, 
such as Austria-Hungary, does not regard such matters from the 
standpoint of what it calls Anglo-Saxon fanaticism. In England a 

wr pas in private life excludes an able man from a career of useful- 
ness; In America the unearthing of some such peccadillo in a states- 
man’s domestic history brings wealth to the discoverer, if he knows 
how to sell his treasure, and destruction to his victim. The death of 
the young Prince was more gratuitous, so to speak, than if he had 
been an Englishman, and a heavy responsibility rests with those to 
whom his safety was entrusted. But he is gone; and it is time for 
the slanderers and busybodies to cease from their clamour. Let him 
rest in peace. 

All eyes now turn to the bereaved monarch, who has ruled for 
forty years with such benefit to his people and such credit to him- 
self. Called upon, when a lad of nineteen, to steer the ship of 
state already foundering amid the waves of revolution, Francis 
Joseph I. was compelled to look on while the troops of a foreign 
Power were shedding the blood of his subjects in his name, Never 
did a sovereign begin his reign under circumstances of greater diffi- 
culty. Though compelled in his youth to adopt a centralizing and 
reactionary policy, he now presents the rare spectacle of a ruler in 
whom the load of increasing years and troubles has not engendered 
a leaning towards Conservatism. Jvstitia erga omnes nationes est 
fundamentum Austrie has ever been his motto, and he has carried 
out this principle with a rare political insight of which posterity 
alone will form an adequate judgment. Cedendo vinces : the general 
who can profit by defeat is the real hero. Notwithstanding all her 
disasters and her critical internal condition, Austria-Hungary is 
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stronger to-day than she has been for a hundred years. The feeling 
of relief and gratitude which has followed the Emperor’s announce. 
ment that he will continue to occupy the throne, and to follow the 
well-known principles which have hitherto guided him, shows the 
extent to which his subjects appreciate his rule. The delicate pro- 
blems of internal government with which he has to deal are such as 
to require the utmost sensitiveness of appreciation, a sympathetic 
treatment, and a spirit of fairness and compromise. If, during the 
last forty years, the destinies of Austria-Hungary had been entrusted 
to a man of “brutal frankness ”’ and inflexible will, such as the Iron 
Chancellor, the horrors of 1849 would have been repeated again and 
again within her boundaries. However great may be their mutual 
jealousies, the many races of his realm turn to their Emperor with 
a filial love and veneration. The disappointment which followed 
his rejection of all gifts and his discouragement of all displays on 
the occasion of his Jubilee was great; but it gave way to admiration 
of the simplicity and humanity of his character, when he begged 
that any memorial of the occasion should take a charitable form; 
and withdrew to pass the day in retirement with the Empress at 
Miramar. It is such indications of character as this that kindle the 
affections of a nation. There is scarcely a village throughout the 
Empire in which a tree was not planted in honour of the day, and 
vast sums were devoted to charitable foundations. The recent great 
outburst of sympathy is still fresh in our memories. In Hungary, 
and even in superstitious Tyrol, the people, in sympathy for their 
sovereign, compelled such of the priests as were unwilling to do so 
to celebrate requiem masses; and in Carinthia they threatened the 
Prince-Bishop of Laibach with violence if he would not permit the 
cathedral bells to be tolled. There is much of traditional devotion to 
the Hapsburgs in this ; but still more there is recognition of the Em- 
peror’s great services to his people and of his amiability of character. 
“We are one family, one people,” were his touching words to one of 
the deputations which, notwithstanding his great grief, he consented to 
receive. We are tempted to ask, Can this be the sovereign against 
whom his whole people were in revolt some forty years ago, the 
master of Windischgratz, and Jellachich, and Haynau? 

The great results achieved by the Emperor Francis Joseph serve 
to emphasise the unique position of the Hapsburgs as a link between 
so many discordant nationalities, and throw a light upon the infinite 
possibilities of the future of the dynasty. A crisis has now occurred 
to which there is only one parallel in the history of the monarchy. 
In 1740 the Emperor Charles VI. died leaving an only daughter, 
the Empress Maria Theresa. He had moved heaven and earth to 
obtain the assent of the European Powers to the Pragmatic Sanction, 
which he had framed to secure his daughter’s succession. A number 
of rival claimants arose, and the Empress fled for refuge with her 
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imfant, afterwards Joseph II., to Pressburg, where the Hungarian 
Diet was assembled. Here the historic scene occurred when the 
Magyar magnates drew their swords and vowed to die for their 
“ King”? Maria Theresa. <A million lives were sacrificed in the wars 
which followed. It is hardly possible that the present crisis could 
involve any such consequences, but the situation is nevertheless full 
of serious import. The internal condition of the Empire is such that 
arare and almost impossible combination of qualities will be requi- 
site for the future occupant of the Hapsburg throne. 

The Pragmatic Sanction, though framed to legalise the accession 
of Maria Theresa, excludes the present Emperor’s daughters and his 
grandchild by postponing the succession of females to that of males 
in the family of Charles VI. The Emperor’s next brother, the 
unfortunate Archduke Maximilian, whom Napoleon III. beguiled to 
a tragic fate in Mexico, would now, were he living, be the next heir. 
There are two surviving brothers, the Archdukes Karl Ludwig and 
Ludwig Victor; and the former now becomes heir-presumptive, 
though he is understood to have renounced his claims in favour of 
hisson. Ife is a general in the cavalry, and a good officer, but he 
has principally devoted himself to the patronage ot art, science, 
trade, and commerce, and has been president of various industrial 
exhibitions held in Vienna. He has always been subject to Ultra- 
montane influences, and his family has been brought up under 
ecclesiastical control. His eldest daughter, though only nineteen, is 
already abbess of a convent of noble ladies at Prague. Iis eldest 
son, the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, who has inherited the patri- 
mony of the Modena branch of the family, resigns his vast estates to 
his brother, the Archduke Otto, in order to qualify himself to 
succeed to the still greater heritage of his imperial ancestors. He is 
a young man of inoffensive character, delicate, and subject to 
epileptic fits. Whether he will prove himself equal to the great 
position which has suddenly devolved upon him can only be revealed 
by time; but the state of his health makes it not improbable that 
the Archduke Otto will eventually become heir to the throne. The 
humerous escapades of this eccentric and headstrong young prince 
have tried even the tolerance of Austrian society, and have been 
such as to render the contingency of his succession a subject of deep 
concern to the Emperor, though it may be that, as in the case of our 
own Henry V., a plenteous crop of royal virtues may arise from an 
abundant sowing of wild oats. It is said at Vienna that complica- 
tions may still arise in case the Archduke Otto should contest his 


brother’s competency to resign the Modena inheritance, which at 


present disqualifies him from accepting the position of heir-presump- 
tive. The elaborate ceremonies which attended the inauguration of 
amemorial to Maria Theresa last summer gave rise to persistent 
Tmours that an attempt was being made to accustom the public 
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mind to the idea of another Empress-(Qlueen. It is useless to specu- 
late what might have occurred in the future if the Crown Prince had 
lived. An attempt to alter the succession would have involved a 
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family quarrel; but this would have been the least part of the 
danger. An amendment of the Pragmatic Sanction would have had 
to be submitted to the various dicts and parliaments of the Empire, 
and many of them would probably have seized the opportunity to 
demand concessions, or by taking different sides might have given 
an opening to foreign intrigues for the dismemberment of the 
Empire. 

Wherever we look dark storm-clouds are gathering thickly round 
the monarchy. » dangers from without are great, the dangers 
from within are sti greater; an ti UV the centripetal force set 
im motion by the former which nteracts the process of internal 
disintegration. Austria-Hungary is compelled to maintain military 
armament altogether disproportionate her economical resources. 
Her mrnee condition is alarming; she supports a load of taxation 
so overwhelming that it par ilyses her recuperative power ; her fiscal 
arrangements, in which the protective systein is carried to its utmost 
extent, are in a diso1 ‘vanis d condition, beine at best but a com- 
promise between the warring interests of industrial Austria and 
agricultural Hungary; she is carrying on a war of tariffs with 


D> 


Roumania, and her customs arrangements with Germany and Italy are 
anything but satisfactory. er deficits are increasing year by year; 
in fact she can no longer afford to hold the position of aan Power. 
Meanwhile Russian plots in the Balkan States and the accumulation 
of Russian troops on the Galician frontier still continue, and force 
her to take precautionary measures and increase her military expen- 
diture. The intolerable strain m y soon compel her to throw down 
the graun tle et once for all to her ; ivantl ; neighbour. If she does 80 
it will be at her own risk, for the League of Peace is strictly de- 
fensive, and Prince Dismarek will not help her in the Balkans. 
Lastly, she has to grapple with the discontent of her own non- 
German and non-IIungarian populations, not to speak of the excitable 
Magyars, and to assure herself that she can count on the loyalty of 


{ 
her seventeen millions of Slav subjects before entering into a contest 


with a great Slav empire. 

The economical condition of a country in which an annual 
deticit has come to be regarded as inevitable can hardly be con 
templated with satisfaction, and the only question is, How long 
can this state of things last’ Newly liberated states, like young 
men when they come of age, often plunge into a career of extrava- 
gance ; and the dashing and adventurous Magyars have shown any: 
thing but a disposition to husband their resources since the time 
when they succeeded in obtaining the management of their own 
affairs in 1867. <All heads were fillcd with the magnificence o 
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Hungary’s destiny, and no sordid considerations of expense were to 
be allowed to stand in the way of her development. Directly after 
the Avsgleich, or compromise with Austria, Hungary laid claim to 
Fiume, and gained her point, as she has always done since the insti- 
tution of Dualism. Immediately costly harbour works were taken in 
hand, and immense warehouses erected ; and anyone who remembers 


vhat Fiume was some fifteen or twenty years ago.would now hardly 


ecognise the once unpretending little port. Fiume, the port of 
Hungary, was to rival Trieste despite all difficulties, and what 


mattered a few millions of florins? A serious loss has resulted 


the immense network of State railways with which the Hun- 
garian landowners have covered the country. They were determined 
to develop their estates ; it did not matter whether the railways paid 


rnot, and some of them never will pay. Strategical considerations 
have been lost sight of in the construction of these lines, and the 
uilitary communications in Galicia are notoriously inadequate. 
Again, Pest has been transformed into a magnificent capital ; 
everywhere costly and imposing buildings meet the view, designed 


todemonstrate to the world the renascent splendour of the Hungarian 





kingdom. Another source of loss is the war of tariffs with Roumania, 


which has crippled the trade with that country by eighty per cent. 
This 1s also the work or the Hu ( iran landowners, who object to 


the importation of Roumanian cattle. 


But the principal cause of the financial difficulty, and the tre- 





mendous taxation with which it must be met, is, of course, the army. 
The forces of Austri -I{ungary on paper amount to more than a 
lion and a half of men, exclusive of the Honred or Hungarian 
litia, which has a separate organisation. But in reality, owing to 
sheer want of m mey, there are hardly more than three hundred 
housand men under arms. The officers are badly paid, and the 
men badly fed; indeed, an accurate knowledge of the means 


whereby body and soul are kept together in an Austrian soldier might 
bring some consolation to those who mourn the short rations of 
Tommy Atkins. Political causes have done much to weaken the 
ehciency of the army; the ministries of National Defence, for 
instance, at Vienna and Pest are independent of the common 
Ministry of War; there are neither permanent corps @armée nor 
systems of local recruiting. The army, however, is composed of admir- 
able material and animated with an excellent spirit. It is thoroughly 
loyal to the Emperor, its Aricysherr, and knows nothing of the King 
ot Hungary. The steadiness and fidelity of the Imperial troops have 
been very remarkable, even in times of great internal discontent, such as 
the year 1866, when Prince Bismarck was distributing revolutionary 
manifestos in the Czech language throughout Bohemia, and orga- 
hizing a guerilla force of exiled Hungarian patriots under Klapka. 
The Hapsburgs have always been soldiers, and the present gene- 
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ration needs not fear comparison with any of its predecessors, 


The Archduke Rainer commands the Austrian militia, and the 


Archduke Wilhelm the artillery. The latter, a brave man and a 
first-rate soldier, received a wound at Sadowa; he is an excellent 


artillery officer, with a thorough knowledge of every matter connected 
with the scientific branch of the service. But the two most remark- 
able military men among the Hapsburgs are the Archdukes Albrecht 
and Johann. The former, who is virtually commander-in-chief, is a 
very distinguished soldier. After gaining a brilliant victory at 
Custozza in 1866, he hastened back to Vienna to take over the com- 
mand of Benedek’s defeated army, and succeeded in checking the 
advance of the Prussians upon the capital. He is now past seventy, 
a strict disciplinarian of the old school, but at the same time an 
amiable man, loved as well as feared by those under his command. 
Even the ruggedness of his features seems to lend individuality to 
his character, and the soldiers talk of him as “ father Albrecht.” He 
is to some extent a repository of old Austrian traditions, but he is 
not popular in Hungary, having had the misfortune to be military 
governor of that country after the unhappy events of 1849. His 
antipathy to the military despotism at Berlin is an open secret, and 
he is consequently subject to the attentions of a detachment of th 
army of Bismarckian spies who swarm in the Dual Empire. — The 
Archduke Johann, a young man of remarkable ability, energy, and 
originality of character, has also seen active service, having taken 
part in the Bosnian campaign in 1878. His career has been a 
chequered one, for like his veteran relative he is by no means 4 
persona grata at Berlin: hine illae lacrymae. In 1874, when he was 
but twenty-two years of age, he published a brochure containing 4 
slashing onslaught on the obsolete usages then prevailing in the 
artillery, and full of the liveliest satire; but he did not confine hin- 
self to military questions, and launched into an invective against th 
alliance with Germany, “a treacherous Power,” he said with admir- 
able frankness, “ which for more than a century has exhausted every 
means to weaken and humiliate Austria.’’ He continued to protest 
against German influence and the introduction of German methods 
into the army, when all of a sudden, a little more than two years ago, 
he disappeared from the service. The edict, “Thus far shalt thou 
go and no farther,”’ had been pronounced at Berlin. 

The race-hatreds prevailing in the Empire have hitherto had little 
effect upon the loyalty of the army; but the next great war will be 
different from anything that has gone before. For the first time 
Austria-Hungary will stand face to face with a great Slav empire 
Her Slav populations outnumber her Germans and Hungarians com 
bined, and her army is made up in the same proportions. The Slavs 
make excellent soldiers, obedient, brave, and with remarkable 
powers of endurance. They have fought admirably against the 
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French, the Italians, and the Germans; but it remains to be seen 
whether they will display the same energy when marshalled against 
akindred nationality. The vital question arises: Are the Slavs of 
the Dual Empire loyal? Will they stand by the House of Hapsburg 
in its hour of need? The answer, I think, is that the Slavs are 
devotedly attached to the reigning house, but that they have become 
soexasperated by the working of the dual system that their loyalty 
will hardly stand the strain of a war with Russia. Since 1867 they 
have been serving two masters instead of one. They remember that 
liberal concessions followed the unsuccessful wars of 1859 and 1866, 
Must Austria be beaten a third time that the Slavs may have their 
rights ? 

The accompanying figures will show the relation in point of 
numbers between the two dominant races and the Slav populations. 
If we assume the population of the empire to be about thirty-eight 
millions inclusive of Jews, foreigners, gipsies, &c., not mentioned 
below, we find the Germans constitute but twenty-five per cent. 
and the Hungarians but sixteen per cent., while the Slavs are forty- 
six per cent. of the whole. 


AUSTRIA (CISLEITHANTIA). HunGARy (TRANSLEITHANIA). 
Germans . . . . . « 8,000,000 |} Magyars . . . . . . 5,590,000 
Slavs :— Slays:— 
Czechs . . . ~« « « 4,480,C00 Slovaks . ... . . 1,940,000 

(Bohemia and Moravia). Northern Carpathians). 
Poles. . s « « 2,370,000 Serbo-Croats . . . . 3,120,000 


West Galicia). (Croatia, & 
Ruthenians. . . 9,360,000 | Roumanians . . . . . 2,940,000 
(Kast Galicia). ‘Transylvania). 
movens . . . « . « 4,280,000 | Germans ....<« +. 500,000 
(Styria, Carinthia, Carniola). (chiefly Transylvania). 
Dalmatians and Istrians 700,000 
PES) 64> Sw we 515,000 


To the Slav races enumerated above, we must add the populations 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina, which have practically become Austrian 
provinces. The Slavs have hitherto been the “ hewers of wood and 
drawers of water’ of the Empire, but their powers of self-assertion 
have largely increased with greater material well-being, the spread 
of education, and the development of representative institutions since 
1860. Their geographical distribution has been a serious hindrance 
to unity of action, as they lie along the northern and southern 
borders of the Empire, separated from each other by the Germans 
and Hungarians. The institution of dualism has had the effect of 
dividing them into four sections, the artificial line from north to 
south bisecting the ethnographical parallels from east to west. 
Divide et impera. The ideal of the Hungarian patriot Dedk was 
made a living reality by Von Beust after Koniggriitz, and the years 
of its infant progress were watched over by Count Julius Andrassy 
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amid the encouraging smiles of Prince Bismarck, the determined 
enemy of the Slav race. The practical effect of the Ausgleich has 
been twofold: to establish the Magyars as the ruling race of the 
Empire, and to exercise a fatally disintegrating influence upon th 
German and Slav groups. The Prussomaniac section of the Germans 
casts longing eyes towards Berlin; the northern Slavs look to Prague 
as their future capital, while the Serbo-Croats are already fixing their 
hopes upon Belgrade. One connecting link, however, remains str mger 
than ever—the universal devotion to the House of Hapsburg. 
The Emperor Francis Joseph and Count Taafe are completely in 
accord as to the necessity of conciliating the Slav races, but the 
Magyars are determined that the principle of Home Rule shall go 
no further than themselves. They dislike the Germans, but they 
detest the Slavs; and a strange stroke of destiny has now subjected 
to their rule those very Croatians who, under Jellachich, trampled 
upon them in 1849. Fierce, self-asserting, domineering, the vigorous 
and energetic Magyar race has arrogated to itself an influence alto- 
gether disproportionate to its numbers and its wealth; scarcely 
counting six million souls, it controls a mixed population of over ten 
millions in its own half of the monarchy, and speaks with the voie 
of authority in the other half; while it practically directs the fiscal 
and foreign policy of a vast empire. It still retains the dash and 
ferocity of its Asiatic ancestors, the wild Mongolian horsemen, who 
drank human blood and the milk of mares, and were still pagans at th 
beginning of the eleventh century. There is something at one: 
terrible and fascinating in the history of this interesting people— 
their furious raid into Central Europe, their long and desperate con- 
flict with the Turks, their chivalrous defence of Maria Theresa, their 
determined struggle for national independence. Hungary is the land 
of tragedies—where cities and vast plains are inundated, and the 
wood-built villages burn to ashes during the high winds ; where one 
hears of overwhelming snow-storms, and ravages of wolves, and 
terrible droughts, and famines and hunger-typhus. Aristocratic tr- 
ditions still prevail, and a nobleman thinks nothing of flogging a 
peasant whom he finds straying in his park, or directing his game- 
keeper to set man-traps for poachers. A friend of mine who lately 
rented some shooting from a Hungarian nobleman, was informed by 
the gamekeeper of the latter how he had treated a poacher whom h 
once found in his master’s preserves with some wires in his hand. 
He twisted the wire into a noose, with which he hung the man to @ 
tree, and waited till his victim’s face became black before letting 
him down; this process he repeated three or four times, until he con- 
sidered the punishment adequate. He was much surprised at my 
friend not enjoying the recital, and a little disgusted at his failing 
to perceive the appropriateness of punishing the man with his own 
wire. It is sad to see the wretched peasants, who are requisitioned 
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as beaters, paraded before a battue on a bitterly cold winter morning, 
and again paraded in the evening, while their clothing is searched by 
the gamekeeper before they are given their scanty pay, and allowed 
to return to the villages, sometimes many miles distant, from which 
they have been summoned. The peasants in northern Hungary are 
almost entirely of Slovak race, and the fact does not tend to make 
them more contented with their lot. 

With all its faults the Magyar nobility is the most interesting, 
the most cultivated, and the most chivalrous aristocratic caste in 
Europe; and any one who has seen these handsome descendants of 
Arpad assembled in their national costume to meet their King at 
Carnival time in Test, cannot have failed to be struck with 
their fine bearing and the remarkable stamp of character on their 
features. Count Julius Andrassy is a typical specimen of a Hun- 
garian magnate. Condemned to the gallows for his participation 
in the revolution of 1840, he escaped from Hungary and spent 
several years in the enjoyment of aristocratic pleasures in Paris 
and London. A thorough sportsman and a man of pleasure, versed 
in all the mysteries of /a vie d grandes guides and /a vie galante, 
Count Andrassy is supremely contemptuous of pedantry in politics 
and deals off-hand with problems which perplex the faculties of 
low-born drudges. When he returned to his native country after 
the general amnesty, he assumed the cares of office with the same 
natural aptitude as he would have taken the reins of a four-in-hand. 
He established the most intimate relations with Prince Bismarck, 
which continued when he became Foreign Minister, and are still 
fostered by M. Tisza; for in many respects the Iron Chancellor finds 
it most convenient to rule the Dual Empire through Pest, especially 
since the dissolution of the Drethaiserbind. The rage of the Hun- 
garians at the occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, which added 
two millions of Slavs to the population of the Empire, compelled 
Count Andrassy to retire from office; but he had already established 
Hungarian autonomy upon a firm basis. When conversing with 
him recently I touched on the topic of Ireland, being interested to 
discover in what way the Irish Question would present itself to one 
who had so successfully developed Home Rule in his own country. 
He professed himself to be insufficiently informed as to the merits 
of the Irish case, but said that the methods of the egitation had 
alienated his sympathy, and that the employment of intimidation 


deprived the movement of any appearance of spontaneity. He seemed 
not to be aware how cleverly two really distinct issues—the land and 
the national questions—have been fused together by Mr. Davitt. 
From what he subsequently said I gathered that he did not attribute 
great importance to Mr. Gladstone’s adhesion to the movement, as he 
seemed to think the right hon. gentleman is afflicted with a con- 
genital restlessness. That Count Andrassy should have forgotten 
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Mr. Gladstone’s well-known utterance about Austria could hardly be 
expected; but as a Magyar he would scarcely be enthusiastic about 
Home Rule for others, and as a landlord he would hardly sympathise 
with revolted tenants. 

One of the most remarkable results of dualism has been the pro- 
gress of the Czech movement in Bohemia and Moravia and the 
development of what was once a mere question of race-hatred 
into a national demand. The connection between Bohemia and 
Austria is historically on the same footing as that between Austria 
and Hungary. In both cases the pressure of Ottoman invasion was 
the cause of union. Bohemia had maintained its independence for 
centuries under a long line of monarchs, of whom the most illus- 
trious were St. Wenceslaus and Ottocar the Great. French writers 
who manifest a sentimental feeling for the Czechs are fond of remem- 
bering how blind King Charles of Bohemia, “7 vaillans et gentils 
rois de Behagne,” as Froissart calls him, fell fighting for France at 
Crecy, and certain recent antics of Madame Sara Bernhardt at 
Prague were apparently designed to fan the flame of international 
affection. It is an interesting fact that the Bohemian Diet was the 
only representative body in Europe that protested against Prince 
Bismarck’s seizure of Alsace-Lorraine. The Czechs, on the extine- 
tion of their native dynasty in 1526, elected Ferdinand of Austria 
as their king, and the Hungarians followed their example in the next 
year, after they had been routed by the Turks in the famous battle 
of Mohacz, and their young king Ludwig had been drowned in the 
marshes. The right of each of these nations to be regarded as an 
indepi ndent kingdom was expressly cuaranteed, and it is therefore 
evident that Bohemia stands de jure in precisely the same relation 
to the Hapsburg dynasty as Hungary. Ferdinand, after succeeding 
to the immense possessions of his brother, Charles V., became th 
ruler of half Europe, and adopted as his device the arrogant moito 
A. E.1.0. U.—A ustriae Est Linpe rare Orbi Universo. Such Was the 
peginning of federalism under pressure from the Turks. Who can 
tell whether the Hapsburgs may not yet be called to preside over a 
still greater confederation under pressure from Russia ? 

The Czechs in Bohemia are in the proportion of three to two as 
regards the Germans; but the Ultramontane Germans are inclined 
to join the national movement, and the arrogance of Prince Bis 
marck has contributed not a little to this result. The kingdom of 
Bohemia was actually restored by the present emperor in 1849, but 
the new constitution was withdrawn, like all the concessions of that 
eventful year. Ten years of reaction followed ; but the doctrine of 
nationalities proclaimed by Napoleon III., and the misfortunes 
1859, bore fruit in the “ Constitution of February,” 1861, by which 
Bohemia and the other sections of the Empire obtained local selt- 
government in the shape of a provincial Diet and representation 1 
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From this time dates the parliamentary 
struggle which has continued up to the present, and during which 
the Czechs have had the mortification to find themselves outstripped 
by the Magyars in the race for home rule. The Germans in the 
Reichsrath were unwilling, as they are now, to part with their 
Imperial traditions ; and the Czechs, led by Count Clam Martinitz— 
unlike the Irish, they have their ancient nobility at their head—with- 
drew from the Reichsrath rather than be bullied at Vienna. In the 
year of the Hungarian compromise, the policy of abstention reached 
its utmost point when the Bohemian Diet dissolved itself after refus- 
ing to send deputies to the Reichsrath. Government by “ coercion ” 
followed with the usual features of police espionage, press prosecu- 
tions, and suppression of meetings. The Government declared the seats 
of the recalcitrant deputies vacant, and the people with perfect good 
humour met again and again to vote for the same individuals, until 
the elections could be counted by hundreds, and the peasants, before 
separating at the polls, got into the habit of saying to each other, 
“Good-bye till next month.” At length the Emperor, whose inmost 
sympathies have always leaned towards the Czechs, directed Count 
Hohenwart, in 1871, to draw up a scheme of home rule for Bohemia. 
When the draft of the constitution was completed, he could hardly 
restrain his delight. ‘Let it be put in force,” he cried, “out of 
hand—Schlag auf Schlag!” It would occupy too much space to 
relate the intrigues which, emanating from Berlin, put an end to 
Francis Joseph’s good intentions and the hopes of the Czechs. They 
could not expect much from Count Andrassy, who in the interest of 
his countrymen continued carefully to foster the exfente with Prince 
Bismarck. Count Taafe, however, has adopted a different attitude 
towards the Slav populations, and is consequently the object of 
violent antipathy at Berlin. 

Count Taafe, an Irish viscount as well as an Austrian peer, 
celebrated last month the tenth anniversary of his accession to office. 
The intimate friend and former playmate of his Imperial master, he 
is thoroughly in accord with him in his programme of concession to 
Slav aspirations. The ill-treatment which he received from the 
German Emperor last autumn, and the attacks of the reptile press 
which followed this premeditated slight, caused the deepest pain to 
the Emperor Francis Joseph and the late Archduke Rudolph. Count 
Taafe, however, gained one advantage from the onslaught. There 
are reptiles by the Danube as well as by the Spree; but the wave of 
resentment which arose throughout Austria-Hungary swept them 
away with it, and even certain well-known Bismarckian journals 
were compelled to put on a show of indignation. The German 
Chancellor had in fact over-estimated the extent to which he could 
bully a high-spirited people, and the chorus of defiance was loudest 
amongst his own protégés, the Hungarians. The whole affair formed 
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the conduct of German politics for the last year, and originates in 
that grotesque alliance of juvenile rashness with senile vindictive- 
ness which of late has so gratuitously estranged the sympathies of 
all moderate men. Count Taafe relies for support on the non-German 
element in the Reichsrath, and the Czechs have consequently been 
induced to abandon their attitude of passive resistance, and now 
support the Ministry in concert with their Slav brethren from 
Galicia and the Southern provinces, and a small number of German 
Conservatives. For in Austria, strange to say, the Conservative 
and Ultramontane factions are allied with the cause of nationalism, 
while the German element inclines to Liberalism and free-thought, 
and is only Conservative in its adherence to centralization and its 
resistance to Slay aspirations. 

The veteran leader of the Czech party, M. Rieger, is now seventy- 


two years of age. He took an active part in the revolution at 
Prague in 1848, and he has now struggled for more than forty years 


for the independence of Bohemia. His habitual leaning towards 
moderation has been increased by age, and his opinion commands th 


highest respect; but his methods are being gradually superseded by 
those of the Young Czech, or active parliamentary party led by th 
brothers Edward and Julius Gregr, the former a member of th 
Reichsrath, the latter editor of a Czech journal at Prague. Thes 
vigorous champions of Bohemian nationalism preach an_ activ 
crusade against the German centralists, and endeavour to force thi 
hand of Count Taafe; they harangue political “ tabors,” or meetings 
at Prague, where race-hatred has reached such a point that German 
and Czech working-men refuse to speak to one another and organiz 
boycotting clubs, while university students of the opposing races con- 
demn each other to a reciprocal Coventry. The Slav majority in th 
Reichsrath, on which Count Taafe depends, gains strength from th 
internal conflicts of the German )pposition. The Catholic or Ultra- 
montane section of the German party, of which Prince Liechten- 
stein is leader, votes with the Slav majority, contrary to the counsels 
of Mgr. Galimberti, the papal nuncio, whom Prince Bismarck con- 
trived to get sent to Vienna, and who strangely enough leans to th 
free-thinking ‘“‘ Liberal’? Germans. The “ Austrian-German ” set- 
tion of the Teutonic Opposition is thoroughly Kaisertreu and loyal t0 
the Hapsburgs; the ‘“ National German” section is composed 0! 
Prussomaniaes, whose sentiments find utterance in the Deutsch 
Zeitung, and whose race-prejudices have driven them dangerously 
near to Pangermanism and disloyalty. A sub-section of this party 
is composed of Radical free-thinkers and anti-Semitic enthusiasts led 
by M. Schonerer, the béte noire of the Vienna press, which is almos 
entirely under Hebrew control, and hits around impartially ® 
Czechs, clericals, and anti-Semitics alike. The Jewish influence 


but a single incident in that series of blunders which has disfigured 
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which directs the principal Vienna journals should not be lost sight 
of by foreigners who wish to form an independent judgment upon 
Austrian politics. 

One of the organs of the Prussomaniac party is the Kyffhauser, a 
provincial journal. The name is that of a mountain beneath which, 
according to tradition, the Emperor Barbarossa and his knights still 
deep in a trance, from which they are destined to be roused when 
theGerman race attains its unity. The fact that the Government 

led to prohibit the display of the German flag in 
Vienna speaks for itself. It is quite conceivable that Prince Bis- 


finds itself compel 
marck should coquet with this treasonable party ; but that he medi- 
tates an absorption of the German provinces of Austria is, I think, 
highly improbable, owing to the vast accession which it would bring 
to the strength of the German Ultramontanes. But it may be other- 
wise with the young man who means to follow “the programme of 
Frederick the Great.”’ 


The attitude of the Poles in Galicia presents an interesting con- 





s @ trast to that of the other Slav races in the empire. The atrocities 
t perpetrated by Russia on their kindred have effectually alienated 
y § them from any sympathy with Panslavism; the tyranny of the 
e | Hohenzollerns in Posen has made them thankful for the gentler rule 
ie § of the Hapsburgs, and has by no means increased their affection for 
x the German race. In their suspicion of the centralist Teutonic 
ve ff party they vote with the Slav majority in the Reichsrath, and their 
he deputies are able to hold a commanding position, inasmuch as they 
ys, J can vote with freedom, having no special grievance of their own to 
an J press, while they are sufficiently numerous to convert either side 
ize fe into a majority. The Poles of Galicia enjoy a liberal autonomy, and 
mi- have even the gratification of domineering over another race. The 
the M Ruthenians of Eastern Galicia are rising from a state of serfdom, 
the but are still oppressed by the Polish landowners. They are tho- 
rae Btoughly Slav in their sympathies, and somewhat inclined to listen to 
en- Bihe seductions of Russian agents coming from over the frontier. 
sels Si lheir estrangement from the Poles is heightened by the fact that 
son- ley adhere to the Eastern Catholic ritual, while the Poles follow 
the Hat of Rome. They have hitherto secured but a very inadequate 
sec: Fepresentation in the Reichsrath ; and their deputies, though violently 
ilto Sav in sentiment, vote with the German minority to spite the 
dof BPoles. 

tscht ff The Slovens and Dalmatians in Southern Austria have been cut 
usly funder from their kinsmen, the Croatians, by the institution of 
yarty Dualism. Moreover, they have to contend against a double foe, for 
s led fle Italians on the sea-coast, the descendants of the lordly Venetians, 
mos feat them with disdain ; while on the north they come in contact 
ly a mth the Germans of the Archduchy. The Slovens are a mild and 
uent(Moffensive race, with apparently little power of self-assertion ; the 
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peasants in Istria give one the impression of being underfed, and 
devoid of vitality and energy. The Dalmatians are an interesting, 
seafaring race, manly, active, and intelligent, from which the crews 
of the Austrian navy are almost exclusively drawn. It is well 
worth while to visit these hardy sailors in their sunny archipelago, 
where a hundred islands lie basking in the blue Adriatic, and the 
snowy summits of the Dalmatian Alps seem to lift themselves from 
out of the sea. I was surprised to find myself frequently accosted 
by the islanders in English, even in the remote little port of 
Lussinpiccolo, for many of them had often been to England and 
America. 

The Serbo-Croatians who have thus been separated from their 
brethren, have fallen under the yoke of the Magyars, whose little 
finger is thicker than the loins of the Germans. There is a diet anda 
semblance of self-government at Agram, but the “ ban” or governor 
is appointed on the recommendation of the Hungarian ministry, and 
the Magyar officials know how to manage the elections as elections are 
managed in Oriental countries. There is a philo- Magyar majority 
in the diet at Agram, just as there is a compact Magyar majority in 
the Reichstag at Pest. How is this to be explained, seeing that only 
a third of the population of Transleithania is Hungarian?  Ilow 
does it happen that the majority in the Vienna Reichsrath is anti- 
German while the majority in the Pest Reichstag is pro-Hungarian! 
The fact is that the Magyars possess the instincts of a dominant race; 
and the ability with which their officials manipulate the election 
is only one among many signs of Hungarian determination 
to have the best of it at all costs. Agram is the focus o 
the southern Slav movement as Prague is of the northern. — Like 
Prague, it possesses a university, which is at once a centre and 4 
monument of Slav culture and learning. The Academy of Fine 
Arts, which forms part of the university, the museum, and numerous 
other institutions bear witness to the munificence and patriotism 
Mgr. Strossmayer, Bishop of Diakovar, one of the most remarkabl 
men, not only in Austria-Hungary but in Europe. This is not thi 
place to speak of his vigorous stand against the dogma of infalli 
bility at Rome. But any sketch of the progress of the Slav races it 
Austria would be imperfect without some mention of this distur 
guished prelate, patriot, and man of letters, who is literally adored 
every Croatian cottage. He has devoted his long life—he is nov 


past seventy—to the material, moral, intellectual, and_ political 


advancement of his countrymen. He has published several work 
bearing on Slav history and literature, as well as collections of song! 
and popular editions. His promotion to the See of Agram was resistel 
by the Hungarian Government, who appointed Mgr. Michaeloviteh,4 
strong Magyar partisan, with a view to counteracting his influence. 
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The Slovaks in northern Hungary are as a rule little more than 
serfs to the great Hungarian landholders, but their political develop- 
ment will come in time. Of the strange mixture of races in Tran- 
sylvania, I say little, as the Slav question is not concerned. The 
Roumanians, who are in the majority, are implacably hostile to 
Hungarian authority, and resist “ Magyarisation” with a will. A 
Roumanian statesman with whom I conversed at Bucharest last 
pring assured me that there is a stronger feeling of sympathy in 
Roumania for the Transylvanian Roumanians than exists on behalf 
of those whom Russia has absorbed in Bessarabia; for the Russians, 
more politic than the Hungarians, have done much to make the 
Bessarabians an object of envy to the oppressed Moldavian peasantry. 
Last of all, the beautiful and almost unknown little province of Buko- 
wina forms a remote corner in the realm of the Hapsburgs, with its 
population of half a million, partly Roumanian, partly Ruthenian, its 
separate diet, and its five deputies to the parliament at Pest. 

The Slavs of the Dual Empire have everything on their side— 
material progress, increasing numbers, and the spread of constitu- 
tional ideas. They are not gifted with the self-assertiveness of the 
Magyars, but they are beginning to be conscious of their strength. 
The institution of Dualism, if it has checked their power of com- 
bination, has also braced them to greater efforts by the spectacle 
of successfully achieved Magyar autonomy. The present con- 
dition of Dualism cannot be permanent; it is but a step to a 
wider scheme of federation under which all the races of the 
empire will be able to realise their national aspirations under the 
paternal sway of the Hapsburgs. There are, of course, many diffi- 
alties in the way of such a scheme, and it is easy to prophesy 
disaster ; but prophets of evil abounded in 1867, who declared that 
Austria could not survive the establishment of Hungarian inde- 
pendence. Once the aspirations of its Slav subjects are satisfied, the 
House of Hapsburg may look forward to a destiny recalling the 
plendours of the sixteenth century. It has already won the loyalty 
of the Poles, and detached them from sympathy with Panslavism ; 
if it can only give contentment to the other Slav races, who are 
really but little inclined to listen to Panslavist doctrines, and who 
have nothing in common with the Russians, whether in language, 
religion, or political sentiment, there is no reason why the progress 
of federalism should stop at the frontier. Why should not the small 
states of the Balkans range themselves under the presidency of an 
illustrious dynasty which has frankly accepted constitutionalism, and 
respects the idiosyncrasies and susceptibilities of its heterogeneous 
subjects ? 

A Balkan Confederation under the hegemony of Austria would 
be the best and most permanent solution of the Eastern Question. 
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The nationalities which cluster round the central artery of the 
Danube would then command the great waterway from its source to 
its mouth. Constantinople might again become the eastern metro- 
polis of a great empire, with Vienna for its western capital, though 
it would probably be best if Constantinople never fell into the hands 
of any great Europe an pa The dynasties now ruling at Bucharest, 
belgrade, and Sophia would remain én statu quo, but acknowledging 
fealty to the Imperial house. Servia would receive Bosnia and Herze- 
rovina, Which she has never ceased to claim, and would in return allow 


Bulgaria to “rectify” her frontier in Macedonia, which is mainly 
D> 


] 

julearian, and to establish herself at Salonica. The adhesion of 
esi would be rewarded with a portion of Southern Macedonia 
and Albania, while Roumania would again claim her Transylvanian 
children, from whom she has been separated for more than three 
centuries. Of course such a programme cannot be carried out till 
the great war has come and gone. Meantime Austria should lose no 
time in establishing her position as the natural protectress of the 
Balk an Slavs, and the first step in this direction must be the con- 
ciliation of her own Slav subjects, on whose attitude so much depends 
when the inevitable conflict with Russia begins. The Magyars, who 
have already accustomed themselves to a position altogether dis- 
proportionate to their numbers, may clamour against a project of 
Slav unification, but they are not so blinded by race-hatred as not to 
see that this is the only programme that can make Austria a mateh 
for Russia in the Balkan peninsula. 

It would have been well for the House of Hapsburg if from the 
day when, at the beginning of this century, it exchanged the 
Deutsche Reich for the Oevsterreich, it had finally abandoned the 
affairs of Germany and recognised the destiny which makes the 
Drang nach Osten a necessity to its future empire. It would at least 
have been spared a portion of that long series of misfortunes which 
it has borne with such fortitude, and to which the tragedy of last 
month is the latest accession. The dynasty once built up a splendid 
inheritance by political sagacity and profitable anti as well as 
by the illustrious marriages alluded to in the famous lines : 


‘** Bella gerant alii—Tu, felix Austria, nube; 
Nam quae Mars aliis dat tibi regna Venus.” 


It has advanced in the paths of constitutionalism, notwithstand- 
ing the reactionary example of the two great neighbouring despo- 
tisms. But if it is ever to preside over a vast Eastern Confedera- 
tion it must realise the position of Austria-Hungary as a great Slav 
Power. And if it can do this, it will perhaps one day read its ancient 
motto thus :—Austriae Est Imperare Orienti Universo. 

J. D. Bourcuier. 
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THE DECADENCE OF THOUGHT IN FRANCE. 


Tex years ago the representatives of the latest “school” of 
literature in France were called ‘les Jeunes,’ at the present 
moment they call themselves “les Décadents:” the offspring of 
decay—thus associating two ideas which apparently exclude each 
other, the ideas of decomposition and youth. We all of us know 
quite well what is the kind of life which is born of putridity, and we 
turn from it in disgust; we do not like to rest our thought upon it; 
they do; there is the difference. Irom this foul element they 
have not only founded a “ school,” they have fabricated a man; a 
new sort of humanity, the “man of the laboratory.” 

All France was not the accomplice of these crimes. Not many 
years ago such men as Francisque Sarcey, for instance, began, in 
their critiques upon the modern theatre, to protest in the name of 
common decency against the language used, and the pictures pre- 
snted on the Parisian stage, and as time went on there were 
signs of rebellion in the public against the abominable level to 
which morality was sinking. This was, however, mostly confined 
to the people who had passed their fortieth year. They were 
wanifestly “old pigtails’ who could not understand “ Les jeunes !” 
Everything was tolerated, for the consequences were not perceived. 
It was supposed you could pollute the springs, yet drink of the 
waters flowing from them without harm. <A fact was required to 
prove that the cause had produced an effect, an effect the horror 
whereof did in good earnest “ fright all France from its propriety.” 

Before dealing with the details of this Fact, it may be well to 
show the two or three important points connected with it: what had 
preceded it, and what was the real value of the indignation it pro- 
voked. In these several points are involved the important ques- 
tions of the mental and moral condition of France and of her future 
capacity of right or wrong. 

France was by no means unprepared for the loathsome infamy 
that with one accord shook society to its foundations not many weeks 
ago. Jor nearly half a century the Thought of France had been gra- 
dually, though intermittently, sinking lower, and her intellectuality 
was allowing itself to be subjected to debasing influences. Perhaps 
the first blow was struck in 1830, for, strange as if may seem, the 
monstrous immoralities of the Napoleonic era produced no corre- 

(1) Apropos to the recent death of M. Caro, it was aptly stated how: “ ... . iln’a 
mais voulu voir dans la Philosophie gu'une affaire d’dme; il n’y voulait rien voir des 
athématiques ni de la science pure... . on ne pourrait ¢tre en plus compléte opposition 
vec da jeune école qui, elle, ne cherche toute la vérité que dans les laboratoires.”” 


XUM 
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sponding confusion in the sphere of intelligence. The vast tragedy 
of the Revolution and the Empire, which convulsed Europe from 
1790 to 1814, did not contribute to originate it; coincident with 
our own grand epoch at the commencement of the present century, 
were the works of some of the noblest thinkers of the French nation, 
Joubert and Joufiroy and Chateaubriand and Madame de Staél were 
all of this period, and many others, all idealists of the highest stamp 
amongst its secondary “thinkers of thoughts.”’ The fifteen years 
of the Restoration witnessed in every sense, whether political, moral, 
or intellectual, probably the brightest epoch of France’s modern 
history. This is the moment when all the names that have cast lustre 
on her public life are blazoned forth by fame throughout the world. 
It would be too long to give the whole list of the illustrious men 
who followed and looked up to the masters of the time; but it was 
only natural that under such chiefs as Lamartine, Guizot, Villemain, 
Cousin, Royer Collard, or Cuvier the entire tone of public opinion 
should be an elevated one, and that, whether in politics, science, art, 
or moral conduct, the currents of existence should flow towards 
dignified, noble aims. From the fifteen years of the Restoration pro- 
ceeded no downward tendencies. Its first (perhaps irreparable) fault 
was its fatal, utterly unavoidable, overthrow. In 1850 disorder took 
its revenge, and the “old order” really began to change. All 
barriers were destroyed with a violence that proved in every sphere 
how the Revolt was really against Rule, against a limit, a co-ordina- 
tion, an order of no matter what kind. 

Splendid as may be his talent (grant him even genius, that por- 
tentous gift hardly to be attributed to mortals other than Homer or 
Shakespeare), immense as is his power of expression, mighty as has 
been his creative work, in short, vast as is the place which he fills in 
his country’s literature, Victor Hugo remains responsible for a very 
considerable portion of the downward progression of thought in 
France and for the ravages made by the school of “ false creation.” 
With him first begins the cult of the ugly, the tenderness for crime, 
the admiration for lawlessness, the avowed principle of distortion. 
Take all his earlier works, those in which his temperament, the 
impulse of his being is strongest, and goes farthest. Take Dug 
Jargal, Hans dIslande, Le Dernier Jour dun Condamné, Hernan, 
Marion Delorme, you will in all find the apology of sin, the contempt 


for duty, the implied superiority of wrong over right. His earliest 
poems (coeval with these) are works of art, and beautiful art, but the 
others are works of nature. In Notre Dame de Paris you come (for 


the first time in French literature) upon the worship of deformity, 
which, more or less, never again at any moment ceases to exercise its 


(1) Be it well understood that when I employ the term “secondary” it is always 
as applied to those who succeed the great inventors such as Pascal or Montaigne. 
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fascination upon Hugo. From that hour it would seem that in 
Hugo’s mind dramatic interest must always be inseparable from 
what is either physically hideous or morally reprehensible. His 
friends, his “school,” represent this tendency—which they do not 
deny—as the result of his unbounded compassion for all suffering, 
and they pretend that the tyranny he had witnessed from his cradle 
(he was born in 1802), the oppressions of every sort that had graven 
themselves from infancy upon his senses, set loose in him a torrent 
of pity for all misfortune, all disgrace. Be it so, and let the piti- 
lessness of other days—admitted by La Rochefoucauld—be accepted 
as a sufficient pretext for reaction and revolt, it is none the less certain 
that in Hugo the distortion of sympathy has led to deplorable effects 
in the intellectuality of France. 

With the other writers, whether creators or critics, who (from 
1830—49 to 1870—80) impress the general public in France this 
immediate pitifulness is less supreme, but one trait is common to all: 
the neglect, namely, of the really beautiful and of the really good. 

There is always the same excuse for the fallen, the same exonera- 


tion for crime; there is almost always glory for the victims of pas- 


sion; there is never any feeling of enthusiasm for worth. As we 
get on into the last decade or two we progress towards genuine 


degradation, for we come to an avowedly larger measure of interest 
fr the merely weak, the incapable of right! faible 
doux,”’ whines the miserable wretch, Henri Chambige, when con- 


“« Jetais un 


victed of his monstrous crime, ranking under the head of “ pollution 
of sepulchres,” and in that confession of disease is.established (it is 
now affirmed) the claim to the admiration of all superior men! Now 
at last we have reached the summit of intellectual perversion. 

Many stages of relative perversity were attained ere this; the 
nitiators were probably the brothers Goncourt with Germinie Lacer- 
tux; then followed Zola introducing the element of unqualified useless 
filth into the domain of art, and then followed the gratuitous back- 
lidings of others who, with greater capacity and talent, merely 
imitated the leaders, and bartered wares they themselves judged 
ibominable, for coin they knew was pleasant. Sapho was the Ger- 
nine Lacerteue of a higher imagination that should have stopped at 
the Arlésienne; and Cruelle Enigme, the voluntary misdemeanour of 
amind that might have advanced to undeniable altitudes in the 
phere of «esthetics, or of historical criticism. Germinie Lacerteur, 
ays Jules Lemaitre,’ speaking of this book in politely disguised terms 
if indignation, “is undoubtedly the origin of the so-called Natural- 
st movement. MM. de Goncourt 


stand alone among the elder 


(1) Journat des Débats, 24th December. No one can question Jules Lemaitre’s 
mpartiality, for he began by belonging to the ultra-realists, and still, though mitigated 
how, belongs to “ les jeunes.” 
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writers in exciting the admiration of the young school, les jeunes 
ahuris de V’impressionisme et du symbolisme .. . les gros sons, 
le gros bruit, les traductions en Javanais ont été pour d’autres ! e’est a 
peine juste! . . ” and Jules Lemaitre adds that the works of 
Edmond de Goncourt after his brother’s death, “although still more 
étroits et tourmentés,” were less remarked; but, he concludes, 
“ces livres plurent 4 Bourget et aux adolescents d’esprit trouble et 
inquiet.”' But even with Germinie Lacerteur, disgusting as it is, the 
lowest depth is not yet reached. These are only the exploits of 
Realism; they take man at his basest, but they do not yet 
transform him. We have still to descend to the “ Décadents” 
who proclaim themselves the heroes of decay, of decomposition, the 
offspring of ‘ Le néant ot ils seront engloutis.” 

To show to the entire public, to the whole nation, what was the 
direct consequence of this diseased literature, to what unnatural 
infamy this perversion of the intellect was reducing the French mind, 
we repeat it, a Fact was needed :—that which had hitherto been 
the word only, became a deed; and the Chambige murder proved 
what was the consequence of the new brain creation ; of the “ homme 
du laboratoire ;’’ of the irresponsible Frankenstein, that was to be set 
up beyond humanity, unconscious of duty, of nature, of passion even, 
amenable alone to the wild fancies of its own imagination. The Fact 
once apparent, the voice of public opinion spontaneously shouted 
forth its name, ‘“‘ Le Crime Littéraire !” 

It was the “Crime of Thought,” the crime of perverted intellect. 

And now let us examine this “ Fact” in itself; it is well worth 
while, for it is typical of a very large part of modern French civili- 
sation. ‘Two French families of the upper and educated middle class 
lived in daily habits of intimacy in the neighbourhood of Constantine, 
in Algeria. One consisted of a mother, her son, and several married 
daughters; the son was Henri Chambige. The other family was 
composed of M. and Mdme. Grille and two little girls, their children. 
Henri Chambige is twenty-two, and Mdme. Grille is twenty-nine. 
She is, by universal acclaim, a woman of pure, unsullied mind, and 
surrounded by the respect of all who knew her. Their intimacy 

(1) M. de Glouvet, of the Siécle, one of the manliest of French critics, writes o 


Christmas Day as follows: ‘* Heaven be thanked, the diseased literature which lies at 
the root of our diseased morality has received another blow from which it will not re 


cover. The verdict by which on the public stage the public has executed Gernunie Lacerteu 
will meet with universal approval. ‘Che judgment is morally a final one, and is given 
so unsnimously, with such loud overpowering enthusiasm, that no appeal can be made. 
You are—you of this ignoble ‘ school ’—calumniators of all humanity, and in the fae 
of the noblest ‘examples’ ”’ (whereof the writer adduces some by name) “ you seek t0 
annihilate all notion of virtue and worth—therefore do you arouse our indignation. 
I defy you to write the biography of the honest, of the pur that is forbidden you- 
you dare not. Out of these is born that which lives and lasts, and that which all your 
hideous presentments can never generate : the ldea—which is eternal: the Idea of the 
beautiful!” 
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was of a kind not absolutely usual in France, for it was held to be so 
entirely pure and innocent, that its character of frat: rnity does not 
admit of a doubt; the daily, hourly intimacy is what might exist 
between families brought up together in England; whatever service 
could be asked on one side would be gladly rendered on the other. 
One day Henri Chambige comes to Madame Grille’s abode (her 
husband had that morning started for France), and requests her to 
accompany him to his mother’s villa, which is at a little distance, 
where, in the latter’s absence, he has to search for something she 
requires. The unsuspecting victim consents at once, and gaily kiss- 
ing her little girls, leaves readily with her neighbour on her errand 
of neighbourly kindness. Ilfours pass. To visitors who call it is 
frankly replied that Madame Grille is gone to the villa with M. 
Chambige. It is quite natural that it should be so, and no one makes 
aremark. But as the afternoon wears on, two friends of M. Cham- 
bige, one his brother-in-law, think of walkine to the villa to “join 


them.”” All is silent, and the windows of the empty house are 


1 closed. In the road below they find a hired carriage, and the cab- 
e man informs them that the “gentleman, who with a lady is inside 
t the house, told him on entering the garden gate that he would have 


 @ avery long while to wait.” Even this does not awaken any suspi- 
don; the two visitors walk round the path skirting the ground floor, 


d Bf and after a certain lapse of time they hear the report of two pistol- 
shots! Not that even disquiets them. .... For another three- 

quarters of an hour they walk about smoking their cigars! 

o At last, the day beginning to wane, they determine to enter the 


li- house. An entrance is forced; and what do they find? The corpse 
ot Madame Grille, undressed, reclining upon a couch, the sweet 
miling serenity of the countenance bearing witness to her uncon- 
siousness of the treacherous blow that sent her instantaneously 
vaS @ irom life to death. The couch whereon the body lies is strewn with 


the rarest flowers, for that conduces to what the murderer describes 


ne. @ later on as “ the sublime beauty of the whole.” Henri Chambige is 
nd & stretched at the foot of the bed, with a wound that does not prevent 
acy § him from rendering his account of the horrible drama. 

$ on It will easily be conceived that the very proofs of the guilt (and 
- dbove all the details of its heinous character) are such as cannot be 
ve given here. Suffice it to note that the proofs were convincing enough 


iven § t0 oblige the jury, when called upon in the habitual form to declare, 
nade # “Did the accused murder Madeleine Grille ?”—to answer “ Yes,” 
, face 
ek to A . 
iio. § Let it parenthetically be brought home to contemporary readers 


adding what was not demanded of them, “and with premeditation ! ” 


you- # What a difference is made by a lapse of forty years in the French 

your M ’ . » . 

i. mnd. The Antony of Alexandre Dumas (the father) assassinates 

) e . . . . 
Madame d’Hervey, who is guilty, but bad and mad#though he be, his 
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impulse is yet a natural one: he does not dishonour his mistress, 
“Elle m’a résisté, je l’ai assassiné! ” is his first ery. Antony, how- 
ever contemptible (and above all ridiculous), does not kill his 
partner’s fair repute; he preserves her honour, such as it is, and 
does succeed, at all events, in killing himself. But Henri Chambige, 
who had no “impulses,” whose nature is of a totally different kind 
(belonging to the laboratory) dishonours the woman he does not 
love,’ and cheats eternal justice by skilfully evading expiation. He 
does not destroy himself, though he makes a plausible appearance of 
attempting to do so. 

If Henri Chambige were only an individual, he might be ranked 
as a curiosity, a kind of /usus nature, and set aside as accidental, 
but he is not so; he is one of a tribe, nay, more, of a species; he 
springs from a collective source and represents a numerous “ col 
lectivity,” as the current phrase is. Henri Chambige is_ not 
alone one of the Decadents, he is since his “‘ completion by crime” 
the Decadent par excellence—the chief, the creature born of the 
New Thought of the age and carrying its principles into action. 
Listen to his own confession. “I read everything,” he says, “I 
read, glutton-like, the books where I found answers to my solitary 
communings ... a part of my mind saw more clearly the images 
borne in upon my disordered and smoking brain (mon cerveau 
fumant et désordonné!)” He acknowledges that what he is 
pleased to term the “earthquake of his soul” has been “ too much 
for him,’’ and he notes a state of “utter prostration.” His expres- 


sion is the following: “I was incapable of feeling anything. . . I 


cannot love—I am exhausted—tired, worn out!” In another 
record of his impressions (for, one and all, these “men of the labo- 
ratory’’ are impressionists!), he states that “his virginity of soul, 
his vibrative nature 


9 


(we shall hear more of this) ‘ conduced to a 
violence of suffering unknown to others ’—but he is sincere enough 
in his self-appreciation to make the following admission without 
shame— 


‘ More than women J loved the untrue!” (Plus que les femmes j’aimais | 


mensonge. 


Their aptitude for the lower vices of this wonderful race in the 
midst of their unhuman sublimation is well worthy of note, and their 
faculty of lying singularly marked. These “higher” beings are 
curiously complex, and unite to the immateriality of “minds that have 
wings”’ all the peculiar cunning of the original ape. Henri Chambige 

(1) A part of the creed of this new sect is, that they are “ too superior, too subli- 


mated,’’ to be able to love. 

(2) Quoted by M. Anatole France (from Henri Chambige’s own publications) 11 
one of the most eloquently indignant of the numerous protests printed by the press 
of Paris (7emps of December, 1888). 
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isso remarkable indeed in his affectionate appreciation of mendacity, 
that he prepares his crime with quite extraordinary cleverness, con- 
cocting a small collection of letters and telegrams from his intended 
victim, which, however, as forgeries, are clumsily enough executed to 
be evident at first sight to the most ordinary expert. The craft of the 
fingers is inferior to the wily conceptions of the brain. 

As above stated, Henri Chambige stands not alone in the rank of 
contemporary French literature of fiction, he is not only one among the 
many moral and intellectual epileptics of ourage. He is the head of 
aschool, the leader of the transformed generation for which the “ old 
order”? is making place. It is enough to read the printed, and pub- 
lished declarations of the faithful alumni, of the adepts, who look up to 
him, venerate him, strive to imitate him, and on his condemnation 
send their delegates to him to shriek out in a scandalised assize 
court, ‘‘ Le Bagne! ec’est la que sont les honnétes gens !” 

It is this that concerns us, for it is in his following, in his school, 
that we have to mark the last stage of the downward progression of 
French thought. Henri Chambige is, for the wretched décadents of 
France, their “ great, loyal, sincere, vibrative Henri,’ ’ whom they 
surrounded with their “respectful affection,” and who they aflirm 
is destined to be one day “the judge of those wretched earthly 
judges who have dared to judge him.” 

He, Henri Chambige, has attained to the highest “sensation,” has 
realised in action the supremest “impression.” He is to be bowed 
down to, believed in; for what is the profession of faith of these 
youthful geniuses ? 

‘Oui! nous sommes des détraqués parce que nos péres intellectuels, 20s livres, 
ont tellement fait tressaillir toutes les cordes de notre étre qu’ils en ont tari les 
harmonies. Nous sommes des déséquilibrés parce que nous élevant au dessus des 
plus hautes spirales de la tour montante de U Idée, nous sommes sans cesse ressaisis 
par la vie, sur laquelle nous venons nous briser, n ayant plus le balancier du bon 
sens ni la cuirasse de la bravoure/ nous sayons monter, mais la vie ne monte pas 

. et nous ne savons o% redescendre. . . . Nous sommes des ldches parce que nous 


sommes des fuibles!....” 


Here is the theory of Henri Chambige, who proclaims that his 


victim ought to love him because he was “a gentle weakling” («wn 


faible dour). In all the sterility of these horrors—all “ monsters” 


being, as science knows, unproductive—there is, however, one good 
that is actually beginning to be perceptible in France, the abhor- 
rence, namely, that the excess of wrong has called forth. Tolerance 
has broken down at last, and has done so step by step. Suapho 
already caused decent people to shake their heads; but Germinie 
Lacerteux, following with such indescribable effrontery on the heels 
of the Crime littéraire of the Chambige crew (for it is in fact a col- 

(1) All these passages, and worse, are contained in the preface to one of their books 
entitled Monsieur de Joyeux, and read and sold by thousands of copies ! 
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lective crime), raised the anger of the Legislature itself, and last 
month witnessed in the French Senate a scene such as had never 
been enacted there before, a parallel to that which took place in 
the House of Commons a few months back. Senator after senator 
rose in revolt, and in the name of common morality and for the sake 
of the fair repute of the country before foreign nations, demanded 
of the Government that it should immediately forbid such scandals, 
at which the public was nightly showing its horror and disgust by 
its irresistible hissings and hootings. 

The Minister’s answer was a strange one ; in much embarrassment, 
he protested that M. de Goncourt was a chef @école, and was looked 
up to by many followers as the head and founder of a new school 
that called itself “literary,” but here he was stopped by the 
tumult, and came to an end by saying that “literary questions 
could not be discussed in Parliament.” 

“This is not a literary question,’ was shouted out, “it is a ques- 
tion of public morals, of public decency.” 

And so at last we have seen that rarest of all feelings in France: 
a genuine feeling of indignation openly expressed. You muy find 
almost everything in French thought; you will rarely if ever, in 
the noblest even, tind indignation. 

Moliére and Saint Simon are here the only masters, but both 
lie out of my domain, for both are Specialists. Moliére is by trade a 
dramatic creator; his business is to show human beings in action, 
not to think thoughts whence gencrations of human beings shall 
spring. Saint Simon’s mé¢fier is to narrate facts, the deeds of other 
people, and to comment upon what other people did. Iis trade 1s 
that of an autobiographer who makes the confession of those around 
him. Neither are speculative idealists or concerned in any way 
with what the Chambige criminals style “La tour montante de 
VIdée” (!!!) But in both the note of indignation is loud and 
strong. Alceste is as implacable against the baseness of his fellow- 
men as Shakspeare’s Timon, and the rude inimitable eloquence of 
St. Simon has the secret of a fiery scorn that is often held peculiar to 
Shakspeare himself. 

But, above all, in the case of Moliére there is life; healthy, 
vigorous, well-balanced life, and M. Brunetiére may be not far wrong 


. , . . 2 »t 
when he says, speaking of the idealism of the seventeenth century, 


that the “‘ most considerable influence,” and most generative for the 
future, may perhaps be his, of whom, in that sense least has been 
said,—of Moliére. What M. Brunetiére ventures to call “ La Philoso- 
phie de Moliére”’ is the very scourge of the school of decay ; and if 
the miserable * group of décadents could appreciate such manliness 
and truth, they might—sicklied o’er as they are with their own pale 


(1) In a conference held last December. 
(2) ‘* What have we fallen to?’’ exclaims M. Anatole France, in the above-quoted 
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cast of Thought,'—cast off their grave clothes and crawl forth into 
the sunlight of life. 

The idolatry of weakness leads to every possible evil, and has to be 
stamped out by any nation that means to endure. It is not good for 
cripples to wrestle with Hercules, or for dwarfs and pygmies to imi- 
tate the Gods. 


IT. 


It would be a mistake to call the French a thoughtful race ; col- 
lectively they are to excess thoughtless ; neither are they a reflecting 
nation—and yet, French society, that which once deservedly bore 
the name of ‘la grande société Francaise,’ was pre-eminently a 
society of thinkers, and more than any others, have the sons of 
France been shaped (rather than governed) by the thinkers of her 
thoughts. 

The word itself has to be explained; it will be objected that with- 
out Thought nothing is and that the entire achievements of humanity 
rest On initiatory thought—quite so; but this implies the application 
of thought, its subordination to a perhaps circumscribed aim. This 
isnot abstract thought, not the prime proot of Being proclaimed by 
the “ cogito ergo sum” of Descartes; whereas what is peculiar to 
France is the existence of great men whose greatness lies in the 
fact that they have been thinkers of thoughts—of thoughts not to 
be vulgarly applied, discoverers of first principles, seers, like Euclid, 
of the “Shadow of the Divine.” 

In these men be it noted the thought does not suggest of neces- 


or 
PP 


sity an act. The grandest thinkers of France rarely if ever think 
the thoughts of men of action. Their life is occupied by the per- 
petual exercise of the mind upon itself, the practice as it were of 
the gymnastics of the soul. And on this point it would be well to 
dwell, for it may be found to lead to much more in “our philo- 
sophy ’? than has commonly been supposed. Immediate results are 
unheeded by these thinkers, their interest attaches to the instru- 
ment, not to the accidents of being; creation no doubt is, but a much 
more important fact is, that these thinkers should reflect creation 
in the mirror of their brain. The business of their life is to think. 
Undeniably it speaks highly for the intellect of France, that 
undying fame should be awarded to these seers. The English in this 
aticle of the Temps. ‘* You dure to glorify such crimes as these; the only name your 
wretched friend has a title to, is that of ‘Misérable’! ‘Miserable’! thrice ‘Miserable’!”’ 
(1) In his famous essay on Pascal, M. Villemain cannot avoid rec 


enisinge the 


influence of disease. ‘* His entire activity,’ he says, ‘‘was confined to his intellect 
nly, all the rest was destr yed”’—and he quotes his own fearful words upon human 
life: ** Je n'ai pu my arréter —je ne puis étre dans la société de me emblables-— 
de pe rsonnes mis¢rables comme moi, impuissantes comme moi!’’ ‘This is the despair ot 
the unattainable—* Il portait tous nos maux en lui!”’ adds the great critic. True! 
ind it is es despair sublime. But what a source for the Thought of a generation to 


4 lodge * in! 
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identical sphere can perhaps refer to Bacon only (for they are as a 
nation much given to positive results), but they do not keep Bacon 
for ever before their eyes, whilst in France Pascal or Montaigne, 
for instance, are still generative powers, to whom whosoever 
resorts to the practice of mental anatomy consciously or uncon- 
sciously refers. They are the two sovereign sources which, to 


this hour, feed the smaller streams. From their mighty depths 


spring the currents which—navigated by inferior though still illus. 
trious geniuses—are, whether for good or evil, merging rapidly into 
the treacherous ocean, termed by moderns Psychology. Descartes, 
though of altogether a lesser order, is the first to say the word: “J 


q 99 


am because I think! Pascal follows, and proclaims the dogma of 
b ] 2 


thought — 


‘‘Toute notre dignité consiste dans la pensée: c’est de la qu ‘il faut nous 
releyer, non de Pespace ou de la durée /” 


Thus making the fact of the thinking-power supreme. 

We shall see how, in weaker natures, the perversion of this doc- 
trine leads to the diseased intellectuality of the present age. 

One curious circumstance becomes evident to the careful student 
of Pascal, and he himself has laid down the principle by which he 
must be judged if the whole significance of his teaching is to be 
seized. Apart from the value of the thought expressed, he lays 
stress of urgency on the origin of the thought. ‘‘ Whence came it?” 
he demands. ‘ Where,” to use his own particular phrase, “ was it 
lodged in the thinker?” That its existence may be of essential use 
is admitted, and generations may profit by it, but its derivation is 
of greater consequence still. Where lies its source’ That is the 
question. 

As far as the greatest idealist of modern ages is coneerned, there 
can be but one answer: the thought of Blaise Pascal comes from 
Euclid ; but comes direct, and here lies the truth which many who 
believe they know him well appreciate insufficiently. 

The point to lay hold of, therefore, if the inmost recesses of 
Pascal’s mind are to be penetrated, is the point of initial inspiration 
and the mode by which the thought attains its external shape, the 
ways it wanders over until revealed to the outer world. On this 
depends the possession of the true Pascalian idea, than which our 
time has few nobler gains, for it proves that he who is the fount o 
psychology (at least in his own country) rested his idealism on his 
instinct of mathematical truth. 


iil. 
Montaigne bears date 1538—1592; Descartes 1596—1650; Pascal 
1623—1662. Pascal is the latest comer, but with regard to the 
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progression of French thought he must be taken first. Not only are 
the larger number of philosophical writers and moralists in France 
preoccupied mentally by him, but his peculiar transcendentalism 
has probably led, through strange and deviating paths, to the bewil- 
dering theories of the present hour; to the hallucinations inducing 
the belief that to be apart from common humanity is to be superior 
to it. 

There is a want of humanity in Pascal. Nothing is furnished 
him by the experience of life. He has no fellows, but is the effect 


of a cause existing over two thousand years ago. 


5 

There is no greater error than to conceive of Pascal as “ le pre- 
mier des géométres,”’ and to esteem him learned in mathematics. He 
had learnt nothing, knew nothing of geometrical science, when sud- 
denly the soul of Euclid was found incarnate in the child of twelve. 
There is the reason of Pascal’s intellectual being; there the par- 
ticular spot wherein the “‘ thought is lodged.” Now you understand 
his banishment of man ‘“‘from space and time,” and his creed of 
the “dignity ” of humanity lying in the capacity of thought. 

Read Condorcet ; it is impossible too earnestly to reflect on the 
facts of his statement :—?* 


“Etienne Pascal had, on principle, kept out of his son’s reach all books in 
ay way touching upon geometry, fearing lest the mental absorption to which 
such studies lead might divert the boy’s attention from more immediately 
weful studies, such as the two classical languages. . . . the child, however, 
had, here and there, caught sight of figures which he copied, but the meaning 
whereof he had never heard explained.” 


Yes; but these “figures” were the signs of the child’s language, 
in them spoke Blaise Pascal’s mother tongue. With these signs 
lying dormant for two thousand years in his inmost soul, the con- 
«iousness of Being broke over him as the light of dawn, and he 
expressed himself in the thirty-second proposition of the Elements, 
the key in him to everything else. 

Hence the Pensées sur ’homme, on which alone rest his claims to 
immortality—-the remainder of his works, however remarkable, 
being not out of mortal reach, whereas the Pensécs are. 

Dull-eyed commentators are wont to adduce as a proof of Pascal’s 
‘xtraordinary gifts that, besides his “literary work” (as they are 
pleased to term it) he had also guessed at a problem of mathematical 
“ience; in this they fail to perceive that the two are inseparable, 
ind that the sublime simplicity of the written judgments come from 
the innate sense of the sovereign simplicity of geometrical truth. 
tis from this distinct vision of the true that is derived all Pascal’s 
(1) ‘C'est de la pensée qu’il faut nous relever—non de l'espace ou de la durée.” 


(2) A biography better even than Madame Perier’s, because fuller of pliin statements 
of fact, 
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strength, and the natural wnaturalness of the process constitutes 
its incomparable grandeur. The term “literary” should never be 
linked with the name of Pascal. Literary, Pascal never was, and 
he is the greatest wielder of the French tongue only when he 
expresses transcendental thought. 

The Provinciales, for example, are the production of a man en- 
dowed with the keenest aptitude for satire, and cunning exceedingly 
in words, but not always avoiding a certain coarseness in the ardour 
of attack. The Provinciales are wittily incisive in parts, not con- 
tinuously so, and narrowly controversial. 

But turn to the magnificence of such passages as the following :— 


Il ne faut pas que l'Univers entier s'arme pour écraser lhomme: 


vapeur, une goutte d'eau suffit pour le tuer; mais quand l Univers 


Vhomme serait encore plus noble que ce qui le tue, ) arcequ il satt quil 


Vavantage qu’il a sur Jui l Univers n’en sait rien. ! 


Jara | grandeur de Lhomme apparait en Ce qu il se connait misérable! 


There you are brought in full sight of the “source” of th 
thought ; whence it comes and where it “lodges” in the thinker 
becomes plain. It proceeds from the clear vision of that which for 
ever is, and the inconceivable beauty of its form reflects but th 
truth whereof it really is the splendour. 

Points, lines, and angles, spaces, and quantities, these are what 
the vulgar comprehend in the teachings of the arch seer; these are 
what they apply to their various terrestrial wants and uses." 

Pascal is himself a discoverer, nothing intervenes between him 
and the truth. He is himself in the ombre de Dieu, and knows that 
Euclid opens the wide portals of the Infinite. Granted that there 
is no humanity in Pascal (Villemain says, ‘‘ Pascal est accusé de ne 
jamais parler au ceeur’’), granted that he wants sympathy, that 
there is no throb of the sentient flesh, no trace of indulgence, no 
impress of the weaknesses of passion; it is all true; it is idealism 
carried to its most formidable height and full of dangers, dangerous 
as the irresistible attraction of the Void. 

Truly, here lies the secret peril. From such altitudes as these, 
frigid and dazzling as icebergs at the Pole, whither fall those when 
they do fall, who have imprudently sought to scale them,—into 
featureless unfathomable space where the mind has no hold, the 
reason no refuge, where despair alone remains. 

“What right has Wolfgang to aspire to be more than a man?” 
was a question of Herder’s touching Goethe. In a certain degree the 

1) The most enthusiastic lover of Euclid of whom we know, Dr. Hawtrey, 00: 
denses the whole grandeur of geometry in reality into the Elements, and never gots 
beyond the ‘‘ glorious first six books,’’ as far at least as concerns, not the appli ation, 
but the thought of Euclid. It is with the Elements that he makes, as he himself says, 
‘‘of Euclid a book of life and meaning.” He, like Pascal, is animated by the joy of the 


7 


truth—-not its usefulness. Sce Hawtrey’s Introduction to the Elements of Euclid 
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words are applicable to Pascal, only he was without the ambitious 
will to “aspire.” There was nothing of Prometheus in him. He 
was born on the topmost peaks of an implacable idealism, where 
Nature is lost to view, and his own unnatural detachment from the 
common human element induces in his followers an unconscious per- 
versity. 

Humanity avenges itself. 

Despair of superhuman attainment shatters the mind, destroys its 
balance, and it becomes clear too late, that, as already observed, to 
be out of humanity is not necessarily to be above it. 

Closely examined, the germ of modern pessimism in France is to 
be found in Pascal, and from him the progression of French thought 
has, in the end, led downwards. 

IIf. 

Two things were wanting in the period when the faculties of 
Frenchmen were at their climax: the hard inglorious discipline of 
mere duty, and the occupation of politics. Without the former you 
may have what are termed ‘ heroes’”—Condés and Turennes or 
Maurice de Saxes—you can have neither Kaiser Friedrich der 
Dritte, nor Washington, nor Wellington, nor Gordon. Without the 
latter you lack the solid wholesome food which gives balance to 
speculative natures. 

[lad politics, as the public school of life, existed in their modern 
levelopment in Montaigne’s time, Montaigne might have been a 
statesman ; as it was, he was the scholar 


par excellence, * le grand 


dlassique,” the man in whom the public life of the Ancients is incar- 
ute. Montaigne is an Ancient, his Thought is lodged in the classic 
wes. The progression of his thought leads direct towards the tra- 
itions of antiquity, revivified as they were, in the works of the 
eventeenth century. ‘There is more of Montaigne in Corneille than 
is suspected. 

Montaigne overflows with life, and is no worshipper of abstrac- 
tions. Ie personifies equilibrium physically and morally, and no 
healthier study than his works is anywhere to be found. No one 
places his thought higher than Montaigne, but it is always placed in 
life. He is never carried away by pure idealism, and the unreal- 
absolute has no charms for him. Still, it is the species that is for 
wer before his eyes—what the Germans denominate the“ Ur Typus.” 
later French writers write of men, whereas he is busy with his 
kind. It is always, essentially, of mankind that Montaigne 
treats. 

1) I purposely avoid treating of Descartes, he is distinctly an applier of thought. 
“Te pense, done je suis,’ lays down a theory, propounds a system, founds a method 
reby Cartesianism shall become the law of the world. Descartes’ trade is to estab- 
4sh his philosophy, and reconcile with it most other creeds an conventions. He serves 
‘special purpose. 

EE 2 
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Above all other subjects his thought fixes itself upon the just and 
grateful appreciation of the gift of life. He prospectively anathe- 
matizes the gloom and ascetism of certain future moralists of the 
seventeenth century who “ cease to live so long before they die,” and 
his source of Thought is in the belief that-life must be accepted 
as a boon and manfully made the best of. ‘J’aime la vie!” he ex- 
claims, “et la culture telle qu’il a plu a Dieu nous l’octroyer . . . 
on fait tort A ce grand et tout puissant donneur de refuser son don, 
Vannuler et desfigurer.” But Montaigne is no epicurean, no 
mere enjoyer of the pleasant circumstances of life. His doctrine is 
that man should be for ever equal to his fate—the more so as his 
fate is mostly of his own making. 

“Tl fault étre toujours botté et prest 4 partir”’ is his creed, and he 
treats death courteously, nor even rails or rages querdlously against 
it. “There can be no ill in life,” he says, “for those who esteem 
there is in leaving it no evil,” and in the untroubled serenity of 
his nature-worship he foreshadows the inflexibility of the stoic of 
modern times: of Goethe. ‘Mehr Licht” is the eagle cry of the 
spirits who confront the Eternal without fear. 

Montaigne’s complaint is that man shrinks from nature: “ Nous 
avons abandonné nature,’ he says, “et lui voulons apprendre sa lecon, 
elle, qui nous menait si heureusement et si surement !” 

This wisdom he takes from his life-long familiarity with the 
ancients, as from them comes that elevated tone of human thought 
(for Montaigne is always human) that invariably ascribes to man the 
capacity of the noblest deeds. Socrates and Plato, Seneca and 
Tacitus, Miltiades, Leonidas, all those who by acts and words (more 
still by acts than words) taught the glorious lessons of self-sacrifice, 
enthusiasm, energy, and endurance—all these were not teachers 
whose doctrines he learned in books, but friends, companions, equals, 
in whose lives his own life was mixed up, and whose tongue he had 
lisped from his cradle. 

What Euclid was to Pascal, that to Montaigne was the soul of the 
ancients who had felt the “ God within them.” 

His thought lodges in antiquity, but in the living life and activity 
of its heroes, not in the dry chronicles of their passage upon earth. 

Still in all this so real is Montaigne, so keen his vision, so unpre- 
judiced his mind, and so open on every side to all possibilities, that 
he alone has an intuition of the strange truths to which our own 
immediate generation is tending. Let any unbiassed reader study 
the following :— 

.... “Je mets en doute que l’homme soit pourvu de touts sens naturels. 
Je veois plusieurs animaux, les uns sans la veue, aultres sans l’ouie—qui scall 





(1) Montaigne’s father had his son taught to know Latin and speak it before learning 
French. He in fact was born in Latin and learnt French as a foreign tongue. 
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sid nous aussi, il ne manque pas encores un, deux, trois, ct pluseurs aultres sens 
... Llwest pas certain que nous puissions cognaistre toutes choses ni toutes les 
qualités des choses . . . que scait-on si le genre humain faict une sottise 
Jaulte de quelque sens, et que pour ce défault la plupart du visuge des choses nous 
soit caché ?... . nous formons une vérité par la consultation et concurrence de 
nos cing sens; mais a ladve nture fallait il laccorde de huict ou de dia et leur con- 
tribution pour Vappe rcevoir certainement et en son essence.” ... ** Il est probable que 


nos sens ne sont ni assez nombreux ni de nature a pouvoir cognaistre la verite /” 


Here, then, we have the door opened not only upon Darwinism 
and Selection, and Origin of Species, but upon all the physiologico- 
psychological (a plague on such words!) theories of the present hour 
in France! for what is the contention of the adepts in the new 
science of brain and nerve phenomena—branching into the occult, 
laying bare the pretended intersection of the physical and moral 
being, and compassing the ultimate destruction of man’s individual 
responsibility ? It is that the complete “visage des choses”’ is 
hidden from us, not because it in itself is not, but because we are not 
endowed with the senses whereby to perceive it. This has perhaps 
been as imperfectly studied in Montaigne as the immediate Euclidean 
identity has been in Pascal. 

Montaigne’s thought, which rises in antiquity, proceeds towards 
the creators and poets of the seventeenth century, and through them 
tothe critics of the eighteenth, until the scientific seekers of our 
time, more and more disdainful of nature, invent a mankind unknown 
to our forefathers, but to whom, by a mixture of mysticism and 
materialism weirdly interwoven, is revealed the true aspect of things 
(the complete “visage des choses’’) hidden from our species by the 
deficiency of its senses. 

IV. 

After Montaigne’s death we come to the period of the Creators, of 
those who embody their conceptions; for to think is not necessarily 
to create, and when Descartes says that because we think therefore 
we ae, he simply affirms that, from the fact of thinking we take 
the proof of having been ourselves created; he does not infer that 
any power is given us of creating. 

The French were slow to take to romance, or indeed fiction of any 
kind, compared, for example, with other nations, and it is only after 
such men as Montaigne have “forged their minds,” and such as 
Pascal have left the record of truth seen face to face, that another 
generation comes upon the scene, whose mission it is to “sing 
History.” 


In the seventeenth century France shows relatively little imagi- 
nation, very little creative energy, and to this day she has in her 


’ 


(1) Montaigne’s expression is ‘‘forger son ime’’—but the whole context of his 
works tends to prove that “ mens’’ is the truer equivalent. 
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annals no Shakespeare, and no Goethe, no Richardson, no Walter 
Scott to show. She has dramatists (for the drama is her particular 
form of fiction), and she counts very soon the first critical writers in 
the world. Corneille was a very young man twenty years afte 
Montaigne’s death, and the classical spirit of the grand old Girondin 
had been breathing its fire into the veins of France for nearly forty 
years when Cinna and Les Jloraces were produced. The passa 
from the ancients to the moderns is opened by Racine in Béréni 
than which no novelist of our time (not Madame Sand herself) eve 
conceived a more touching tale, or wrote a more delicate analysis of 
the human heart. 

Directly we have to do with the makers of men, with the creators, 
we come to the critics, to the explainers of other men’s works 
Henceforth for the next two centuries the inspiring medium of 
French thought is criticism. With those who embody their thought 
in living forms we have those who discourse of them, and tell us what 
they mean. Let no one deem this an inferior vocation ; there is as 
much imagination in La Bruyére, or, a hundred years later, in Diderot, 
as in the poets of their day. Those who will take the trouble of 
studying Jean Paul’s ’s/hetik or Matthew Arnold on Ilomer, or 
Ruskin on any subject, will find therein as much original fire as would 
furnish half-a-dozen works of fiction. No! criticism as the French 
practised it was a splendid art, and the advent of Nicolas Boileau 
was a great event, for he inaugurated it. The moralists became critical 
—namely, were the commentators of the inventors who went before. 

La Bruyére, La Rochefoucauld, Vauvenargues, and the lesser 
writers who intervene between the rise of the seventeenth and clos: 
of the eighteenth centuries, from Montaigne, Descartes, and Pascal to 
Voltaire, through the encyclopwdists to the Revolution are (with all 
respect be it stated) of a parasite species; they feed on the produe- 
tions of others, and are to the original idealists what the composers 
of operas, such as Rossini or Meyerbeer, are to the great symphonists, 
such as Beethoven or Mozart. 

In the realm of ideas positive proof is unattainable. There isn 
law, no text, to which to refer for authority; what is needed is th 
consent of those whose brains are cast in the same mould—more you 
pannot hope for. ‘Ces gens-la,” said Paul Louis Courier of th 


Idéologues ; ‘n’ont pas le crane fait comme moi,” 


[ am laying down no principle to build theories upon that shall 


be strong as granite rocks, preaching no dogma that all men must 
acknowledge or be excommunicated as undeniable, hopeless heretics. 
I am seeking for appearances which, in a strongly impressionist 
sense, justify the assumption of certain moral relationships, and con- 
stitute the signs of a certain psychological condition. I want to find 
the “source ” of the thought which at the present hour is leading t 
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such extraordinary results in France. I am seeking for signs, not 


dogmatical or legal evidence, of the connexion between the hyper- 


idealistic element of two centuries and a half ago and the hyper- 


scientific creeds of the existing generation. I want to see where is 
“lodged” the thought of the unnatural sect who are now denying 
any superiority to man save that of the intellect only, and who in 
their ecstatic ravings, exalt crime into the sphere of sublimity.' 

Where is then the link between the visionary to whom the abstract- 
absolute alone is real, and the “laboratory man” who recognises no 
rule save the momentary impulse of his own imagination? Is it 
not in the being who is not to be referred to in space or time, but in 
the cloudy ill-defined regions of irresp msibility ¥ * 

If this strange mixture of science and ultra-idealism that is now 
actually inspiring a large proportion of the literary producers of 
France finds it sources of thought anywhere in the past, it is in the 
want of humanity of a certain philosophy. I must be allowed to coin 
aword, and say it is in the wxmoral, wxhuman element that it finds 
the home wherein to lodge. 

Its ultimute aim is to liberate man from his noblest trust, respon- 
sibility, and cast him forth into infinitude ... “Un néant 
non moins distant de son ¢tre, du néant d’od il est tiré, que de V’infini 
oi il sera englouti.” 

In the one theory man is isolated, cast to the winds, and utterly 
dissevered from his kind; in the other (which is equally adopted by 
“les jeunes ’’) he is excused, held blameless for his crimes because of 
his connection with the past; for any sin he may commit his ancestors 
are really responsible. This is the pathological or positive scientific 
theory in which each individual escapes responsibility in the name of 
inheritance, and in which in the end the physical part of his nature 
isso identified with what was once denominated his soul, that from 
some quiver of some nerve or some palpable peculiarity of the grey 
substance of his brain are in reality derived all the soul-stirring events 
hitherto ascribed to his will, to his idea, to what has been reputed to 
be his mind. The appreciations of his very senses are swept away 
and replaced by others; and all the splendours of heroism, and all 
the appalling crimes that history has chronicled as due to the indi- 
vidual self of man, are to be henceforth regarded as the mere con- 
sequences of a physical disposition dependent in the last resort on 
some curious combination to be discovered in his material structure. 
The only reliable historian must henceforth be the anatomist. He 


(1) See The Ethical Decrees of the Literary Admirers of Henri Chambige. 
(2) Pascal’s affirmation that “homme ne doit se référer ni de l’espace ni de la 


durée.”’ 


(8) Lensées sur U Homme. 
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does not deny the fact of the soul, but he tries to explain what it is 
made of. 

Montaigne would really seem to have guessed at this when he 
hinted at a transformation of man’s actual constitution, which should 
help him to perceive more accurately “le visage des choses,” all the 
aspects of things now hidden to our imperfect view. The extremes 
meet. The grand seers of the past were strong enough to carry 
their discoveries and look the eternal in the face ; the present race 
has been withered by the glare. 

The achievements of our predecessors often rest on divination ; those 
of their followers savour of dissection. ut dissection implies the 
corpse! And it is on the decayed body they are at work. Healthy 
life resists the dissecting-knife, and lets no unholy hand snatch the 
secrets it freely gives up to the initiated and the pure. It is with 
decomposition that the young school is busy, and in decomposition 
that they are searching for some of the elements wherewith to com- 
plete their brain-creation—their ‘man of the laboratory.”  Un- 
happily the public of France has aided them. Money—representing 


in reality the coarse, debasing pleasures in which such unhealthy 


dreamers can quickest escape from themselves—money has _ been 
lavished on them as the reward for productions the very names 
whereof are unfit for honest ears. 

With man, as we are forced to recognise, severed from his kind, 
placed out of human nature, freed from his responsibilities to others 
and to himself, exiled to a height where none of the attributes of his 
being find play—I am brought back to my original question: 
Whither fall those who attempt to scale such altitudes’ The so- 
called modern thinkers of France—the décadents—may help to show. 

To avoid all misconception, I would again formally disclaim any 
desire to deduce the “ jeunes ahuris”’ of our day, as Jules Lemaitre 
styles them, from the grandest idealist of, perhaps, all time, but would 
suggest that in their incapacity to comprehend its beauty or its truth 
the “impression” may have been left upon their weakness, of a 
system which surpasses common humanity, and lands imperfect, 
finite, natural man in the atmosphere of the Unattainable. 


BLAYE DE Bury. 
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OBSTRUCTION AND ITS CURE. 


Tue “ Addled Parliament” of 1614 ran close risk of being rivalled by 
an “ Addled Parliament” of 1888. In 1614 the term was applied 
because the people’s representatives would not vote supplies; and a 
similarly abortive result was nearly consummated in 1888 because 
the people’s representatives could not vote supplies. The majority, 
the overwhelming majority, was willing, but the power was weak. 
Besides this danger in regard to supply, many other evils accrue from 
the powerlessness of the majority in the Ilouse of Commons to con- 
trol their own proceedings, apportion their time, or generally to 
conduct their own affairs with dispatch. But, as Mr. Gladstone is 
conspicuous in asserting, the will of the majority must always be 
made to prevail, and prevail it will in the long run. 

I have watched carefully and noted what has occurred in the 
House of Commons, day by day, and night by night, during the present 
Parliament. I have carefully collated what has occurred in previous 
Sessions. In addition I went purposely to Washington, and it was 
my privilege to be admitted to the floor of the Ilouse of Representa- 
tives, and closely to study the rules of procedure under the experienced 
guidance of Mr. Speaker Carlisle and other leading members. The 
American House, the only English-speaking Parliament outside the 
British Empire, has had to deal with many of the very evils with 
which the House of Commons finds itself confronted, and especially 
with the dilatory and obstructive methods of tedious repetition, irre- 
levant talk, obstructive debate, and obstructive motions. There are 
certain remedies now in active operation in Congress which have 
successfully battled with some of these very evils, but which have 
notas yet commended themselves to the House of Commons. It may 
be opportune, therefore, to remind the Parliamentary public of their 
existence, their character, and their value. 

Among special evils I would here deal with, may be enumerated:— 

1, Dilatory questions. 

2. Repetition of arguments and statements. 

3. Obstructive talk. 

Of these evils the general consequences are seen in the great pro- 
lngation of the Session. I find that the average number of hours 
lor which the House of Commons sat in each five-year period has 
been as follows :— 


In 1859-63 the average annual session occupied 910 hours. 


5» 1864-68 - “ me 840, 
,» 1869-73 “ i im 685 ,, 
,, 187 -78 - 3 eS 985 ,, 
»» 1879-83 - " i 1,287 


” 1884-88 ” ” ” 1,237 
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This increase in the hours during which the House sits, suddenly 





commencing in 1881], is so extraordinary as to prove that it cannot 





in any way be attributed to a fresh accession of work. Indeed, the 





institution of grand Committees, the Closure, and other measures of 





Procedure reform since adopted, are proof that this great and grow. 





ing evil has, in all probability, mere ly been checked in attaining to 





the full proportions of its threatened virulence. All who under- 





stand Parliamentary work will see how fatally such prolonged sit- 





tings, in addition to exhausting the energies of members, must im- 





pede the work in all the Government offices, overburden the officials 
of the House of Commons from highest to lowest, and hamper 
the Bill, Act, and Record departments. Those who understand 
Government work will see how absurdly inadequate is the time lefi 









to Ministers to devise great policies, to carry out important schemes, 





or even to attend to the non-perfunctory, but none the less necessary, 





duties of their various departments. All who have any private work 





to do will readily acknowledge that a member of the House of Com- 





mons ought, in view of such demands on his time, to be an idler with 





no work in life outside the House of Commons, whether of a business 





or philanthropic character, no interests, no cares. Such idlers would 





























be the very antithesis and opposite of true representatives of the 
people of this busy United Kingdom; and the collective wisdom oi 
such brainless idlers simply beggars definition. ! 

All this is so, undoubtedly so, and equally without doubt will th ( 
businesslike common-sense of the majority save the House of Commons. i 
But before we pass to remedies in detail, it is well to bear in mind p 
certain points of the evils. 

1. Dilatory questions of a minor kind are put “as arising out ol , g! 
the printed questions as set down on the paper. But dilatory ques jg 
tions of a major influence are those put at the end of “ questions,” m 
by private notice or otherwise, and which often, when relating espe J th 
cially to Trish affairs, tend to grow into heated discussions. Then Jj nj 
apart from these there has been a most startling increase in the 0p. 
number of questions asked. For the sake of illustration I will tak pre 
the number asked on the four Mondays in the month of March 1 & an 
each of the years 1858, 1868, 1878, and 1888. They are recorded HH yot 
in Hansard as follows :— unc 

1858. 1868, 1878. 188% for 

No. of questions four Mondays in M wreh . « 2) 19) a 188 lie j 

Average No. questions each Monday in March ‘ 12 13 di 

due 

It is clear that a vigorous cacoethes interpellandi has broken dete 
out among the members of the House of Commons, which show ff gy) 
signs of exceedingly rapid growth. There is evidence indicating § yop, 
that the result may be in part due to the reform of having the ques dea), 






tions printed, and no longer given rivd voce. The idle, the timid, the 
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absent, are thereby encouraged to ask questions they would not take 
the trouble or care to ask had they to do so in their places in the 
House. Of course questions in some degree obviate the necessity for 
speeches, so far as they satisfy constituents; but they also become 
vehicles for entrapping Government into giving statements which 
can afterwards be made the text of speeches in debate ; and at all 
events the time occupied by speeches has increased in like ratio. 
Some recommend, as a remedy, printing the answers as well as the 
questions. Dut then it is allowed there must always be some viva 
voce question and answer; and past experience does not prove that 
printing answers would greatly curtail this. 






















| In the United States House of Representatives “ questions,” in 
our English sense, are unknown. The free people in that grea 
, republic manage to get along fairly well without this supposed sole 
! method of redressing grievances. One hour each week—“ morning 
k hour” on Mondays— is devoted to resolutions of inquiry directed to 
. the heads of the executive department. These resolutions are re- 
h ferred to the appropriate committee of the House to be reported on 
3 within one week, and after that the information is given by the 
d department concerned, either by letter or by verbal explanation from 
1e the head of the department. In this case, as in the cthers with 
ol which I will deal, American experience gives us the invaluable and 
new clement of “time” rules. Questions can only be brought 
he m during one specified hour, and the reference to the committee 
ns. includes the instruction that the report must be made within a certain 
nd period of time. 
2. Ltepetition of arguments and statements is another great and 
{" @ growing evil. Votes on account and supplementary estimates are 
e* @ splendid opportunities for the hopelessly irresponsible talker who, of 
s,' mere personal pride or from the vicious partisan idea of hampering 
pe: @ the administration of his political opponents, seizes ev ry opportu- 
hen uty to air his pet hobby, or to repeat at length stories, facts, or 
the § opinions, that the House has heard over and over again. Under the 
ake present treasury administration supplementary estimates are doomed, 
1 it @ and it is to be hoped that next session supply will be so taken that 
del BH votes on account will be few. Repetition is, however, still possible 
under the rules as they stand, regulating those anomalous motions 
338 for adjournment “to call attention to a definite matter of urgent pub- 
Y lic importance,” by which a small minority of the Ilouse can intro- 
duce any matter for discussion at a time when the vast majority are 
oken determined to consider some other matter. For this a simple remedy 
hows could be found by a modification of the Rule, by the addition of 
vUDE B words already applied to all other motions, preventing such motions 
ve dealing with subjects already debated. 
cd, the 


) . , . . . . 
% Obstructive talk is a growing evil which may be fought by 
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means which have been found necessary in the House of Represen. 
tatives in America, although not as yet adopted here. Those who 
watch proceedings are well aware that obstructive talk is after al] 
the talk of a few individual members, whose motives, when ap. 
parent, which is not always the case, are not of a very high order. 
There are Members who speak as often as they can see a chance of 
once again giving rein to their hobby in the House of Commons, 
We know for a certainty with some men that no matter what 
the precise point before the House, if they “catch the Speaker's 
eye” they will seek to prove the connection of their special hobby 
with the question. But others too frequently rise for more igno- 
ble purpose. Petty personalities, unmeaning excursions into wil- 
dernesses of words, vague denunciations, lengthy prophecies of 
untold evils, raking up of disproved tales, form the gist of too many 
of these speeches. These Members seem unable, whether in House 
or Committee, to ask the simplest question or state the simplest 
fact without making an oration lasting perhaps fifteen or twenty 
minutes. This is a special failing of some Irishmen, and it 
is a matter of common remark, that in spite of the recognised 
eloquence of leading members of the Parnellite Party, the experi- 
ence of the present House of Commons is that the Irish have cer- 
tainly lost their powers of eloquence, although they retain their 
powers of talk. I may add a few brief facts to illustrate the curious 
frequency with which a few individual Members address the House. 
During the autumn Session of 1888, the House sat on thirty-seven 
days. Fourteen Members sitting below the gangway, or on the back 
benches on the Opposition side of the House (eight followers of Mr. 
Parnell and six followers of Mr. Gladstone), managed between them 
to address the House no less than six hundred and thirty-five times, 
being an average of seventeen speeches per day. Each speech was 
intended to, and in most cases did, draw some reply from the Govern- 
ment. Each one of the four chief offenders delivered an average of 
two speeches for every sitting. The unfortunate effect followed that 
specialists on any subject, who might have controlled parliamentary 
action or legislation with much public advantage, from the abur- 
dance of their apposite knowledge or experience in the matters dealt 
with, found no opportunity, and became in great degree disgusted 
with the proceedings. Not only was sound discussion thus pre 
vented, but not infrequently much valuable time was wasted because 
some one Member, who had not the capacity to express his meaning, 
even when he had one, in anything less than a discursive and lengthy 


speech, detained the House when the great majority of Members had 
agreed that a decision must be come to. 

In the United States the time element is introduced with great 
effect to remedy this class of evils, They have a subsidiary rule that 
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any member speaking “shall confine himself to the question under 
debate, avoiding personality,” in the latter words reproducing in 
spirit the Standing Order of the House of Lords: ‘“ Whosoever 
answereth another man’s speech shall apply his answer to the matter 
without wrong to the person.” But in America they come more 
directly to the point in the rule, “No member shall occupy more than 
one hour in debate on any question in the House or in the Committee.” 

These “personal” time-rules are further grafted on to most 
salutary “‘ House” time-rules. The daily sitting opens with one 
hour devoted to a variety of business somewhat resembling our own 
“Private Business.’ Precisely at the end of the hour the business 
closes, and what is unfinished stands adjourned to the next sitting. 
The second hour is devoted to reports from Committees. At the 
end of this hour all unfinished business stands adjourned. If the 
House has gone into Committee during the hour (as it might with a 
Bill reported froma Committee) the Committee automatically “reports 
progress’? when the hour ends. Some time-rules are known in 
principle to the House of Commons; for instance, in regard to the 
6o’clock rule at morning sittings and the 12 o’clock rule at evening 
sittings. A time is also fixed for giving notices of motion, and for 
the commencement of “questions.” Petitions are only received up 
till 5.30 p.m. 

But perhaps the most important time-rule adopted in the House 
of Representatives is that culminating in the “ Five Minutes Rule.” 
The House at the commencement, or during the progress, of a 
general debate can resolve that the five minutes rule is to come into 
play at a specified hour. This rule is worded as follows : 

“When general debate is closed by order of the House, any member shall 
beallowed five minutes to explain any amendment he may offer, after which 
the member who shall first obtain the floor shall be allowed to speak five 
minutes in opposition to it, and there shall be no further debate thereon; but 
the same privilege of debate shall be allowed in favour of or against any 
amendment that may be offered to an amendment.” 


The last provision in the clause has heen found to open the door 
to certain dilatory tactics, which consist in discussing an amendment 
at great length by means of a succession of subsidiary amendments 
to the amendment itself; but, on the other hand, the Obstructionist 
hardly finds the game worth the candle with only five minutes at his 
disposal i in each case. An analogous rule of great effect is that the 
House can instruct itself, when about to sit as Committee of the 
Thole, to report finally by a given date; a rule which would be much 
weleomed as a customary rule by many in the House of Commons. 

In addition there are rules as to “limited debates.” Thus a 
notion to suspend the Rules of the House (as for instance when there 
8a general desire to hear any particular member or members for 
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more than one hour) can only be debated for thirty minutes, fifteen 
in support and fifteen in opposition. The same limits are assigned 
to a “ previous question” as being a proposition not previously under 
debate. 

In these various methods the House of Representatives tells us of 
remedies that have been successfully applied to evils closely resem- 
bling those now threatening the House of Commons. These eyils 
may be generally described as the waste of time, with malice prepense, 
by irresponsible talkers, and it is proved that the more time you give 
them the more they take. 

[ have mentioned two minor remedies. I will, in conclusion, 
suggest a major remedy. 

In the first Session of 1888 the prolonged debates on the Crimes 
Bill proved that closure is absolutely inadequate to put down 
obstruction. On the 10th June Mr. W. H. Smith wisely moved the 
Resolution that if the Bill was not reported by 10 p.m. on the 17th 
June the chairman should put the remaining clauses without debate 
allowed. The House gladly accepted the Resolution; the obstruc- 
tionists braved the rule so made, but soon confessed that they had 
received a severe blow, and when Mr. Smith moved a similar 
“time” resolution, in the Report stage, obstruction altogether col- 
lapsed. 

It should be usually possible at all stages of Bills, in regard to all 
motions, and in regard to votes in supply, to estimate what would be 
a fuir time for discussion. If it becomes habitual, on making any 
motion, for the mover to state the hour and day before which the 
question must be put without further debate, the House of Commons 
would have established an automatic rule curtailing within practical 
limits the discussion of matters brought before it. 

« A Conservative M.P.,” in a valuable letter to the Times, pointed 


out “ that the resources of civilisation in dealing with obstruction are 


very far from being exhausted.” Ile mentioned “the _heroi 


remedies,” still untried, of limiting length and number of speech 
and of enforcing the closure without the concurrence of the Speaker. 
But he suggests, before appealing to any such time ratio, as a 


“less drastic course,” the following rule: 


‘‘When the House goes into Committee of Supply on any 
estimates, the leader of the House shall submit a motion that so many sittings 
of the Committee shall be devoted to that class. The motion to be decided 
without amendment or debate.” 

Of course, in assigning a certain date for the putting of the 
question, there is the risk of some unforeseen matter of importance 
intervening and curtailing or even preventing any debate at all. To 
assign sittings, on the other hand, ensures to each subject a time for 
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discussion, and to stereotype the present custom by direct resolve as 
to the maximum number of sittings is to secure that no one subject 
shall trench on the time properly at the command of any other. 
Another suggestion is that the vote must be taken, or report made, 
without further debate, when or before a specified number of hours 
have been devoted to the subject. It is true the heedless obstruc- 
tionist could waste the time thus at the disposal of a given subject, 
but the point of his efforts would be negative. He could not delay 
business ; he could merely vex the Ifouse and grossly injure his own 
side by occupying time with small and frivolous argument which 
night, from the point of view of the Opposition, be far more advan- 
tageously utilised by serious and well-informed argument. He 
would be powerless to harm his opponent ; he would only succeed in 
harming his friends. 

On the whole, then, the valuable ex 


House of Representatives would suggest some such amendments as 


rience of the American 


A 
the following in the Standing Orders of the House of Commons : 


» 


l.) In regard to Questions.x—Rule 153. Add, at end, the words— 
“Provided that Public Business be entered upon, without question put, 
within one hour of the commencement of the putting of such questions.” 
(2.) In regard to Motions for Adjournment.—Rule 67a. <Add, 
at end, the words— 


“Provided that such definite matter of urgent public importance do not 


vot 


fer to any matter which is the same in substance as any question, which, 


luring the same session, has been resolved in tie affirmative or the nevative.”’ 


) 


(3.) In regard to Obstruction Debate.—Rule 117. Insert before 


the word * when ’”’ the words— 


ucing a Motion or Bill, or at any subsequent stage 
fy | move that the House resolye that the said qui 
hout further debate (either) on or before a stated date [(o1 


er of hours haye been deyoted to the debate of the question ” 
Rule 198. Add, at end, these words— 


7 


“And that the said Committee do report without further debate (either) on 
or before a stated date | (or) after it has sat for a stated number of how ‘a 


The principles underlying these remedies, successfully applied in 


the United States, may be found on consideration to be well appli- 


cable to the present pressing needs of the House of Commons. 


GrorGE BAapEN-POWELL. 





AUSTRALIA IN 1888. 


Last summer I gave in this Review a short sketch of the Cape 
Colony in 1888; in the following pages I propose, whilst the 
memory of one of the most interesting journeys that I have ever 
made is still fresh, to put upon paper some brief impressions of my 
visit to Australia last year. I have this further reason for not delay- 
ing to do so, that as all things change in this changing world, so 
in Australia the scene is undergoing perpetual alterations. The 
Australia of 1888 is not the Australia of ten years ago, nor will 
the erenre of 1898 be identical with that of to-day. The popular 
song of “ Advance, Australia,’ is in this sense very true of that 
great Continent. Every year the energy of man and the dis- 
coveries of science tend to develop new resources and to alter the 
face of the country, to make it more and more the home of a large 
population, to awaken new aspirations, to create fresh interests, to 
make it distinctly one of the family of nations with their mingled 
inheritance of joys and sorrows, and re sponsibilities and cares. Of 
the old world it was long ago written, “Thou hast multiplied the 
nation, and not nance the joy.” But, for the present at all 
events, the opposite may be said of Australia; for considered as a 
whole, her lot is one of extraordinary prosperity, and for awhile at 
least the increase of her population only means the development of 
her vast resources and the augmentation of her material wealth. 

It has been my good fortune through a large part of my public 
life to be connected with Colonial affairs; and, which is perhaps less 
common, to keep up an acquaintance with the persons, things, and 
places that Colonial administration represents. It was therefore 
to me no ordinary pleasure to see with my own eyes one of those 
great countries of which I had known so much, though hitherto only 
through official communications, and to make personal acquaintance 
with her leading citizens and statesmen on their own soil. And 
here, once and for all, I take the opportunity of expressing my 
grateful appreciation of the extreme and extraordinary kindness 
which during my short visit I received from every class with whom 
I came in contact. The welcome which I had was such that I shall 
always cherish its memory among my most valued recollections. 

With the exception of New Zealand, the sight of which I was most 
reluctantly compelled to forego, I saw each of the Australian Colonies, 
and perhaps at a more than usually interesting time. One Inter- 
national Exhibition at Adelaide was closing, another at Melbourne 
was about to open, the Centenary of New South Wales was celebrated 
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amid public and private rejoicings, and the first real act of legis- 
lative union between England and Australia for the purposes of 
common defence was accomplished by the all but unanimous voice of 
the several Parliaments. 

After three weeks of ceaseless storm in the South Pacific, moun- 
tainous seas and icy winds, over an ocean cheered by no sail and 
inhabited only by some stately and melancholy albatross, I find, when 
within twenty-four hours’ sail of Tasmania, this question in my diary: 
“What will Australia be, and what will it be like?” and the first 
answer to my question was, as is often the case, the one which was 
least expected. We were approaching Australia at a time of year when 
winter should have been past and gone, when the first balmy breath of 
spring was due, when all Nature rejoices, and when in the words of 
the old Greek poet, the days become long and the plane-tree whispers 
softly to the elms. But our first sight of Tasmania, the garden of 
Australia, was little consonant with these dreams. Stern rocks, an 
iron-bound coast half veiled in storm, Mount Wellington streaked 
with snow, the smiling town of Hobart and its picturesque harbour 
shrouded in rolling clouds of mist, were the scene on which our 
eyes rested. Yet before we said farewell to Tasmania, Nature 
relaxed her frown and gave us, though fitfully, some glimpse of the 
beauties which have charmed so many travellers. Mount Wellington 
disclosed his massive summit; the Derwent rolled its picturesque 
stream glittering in sunshine, down to the sea; and Hobart, under 
wclouded skies, looked that which its loyal people most desire it 
should look, an essentially English town. On no part of Australia 
are | think English characteristics more strongly impressed than on 
Tasmanian things and persons. Life is simple and habits homely, 
the eager competition of business and politics is absent, the vast 
fortunes of the mainland do not exist; but the turn of thought and 
conversation, the social influences, the very look of mute and mate- 
nal things, the roads, the hedges, the enclosures, all wear a distinctly 
English character. 

Wealth is not the distinguishing feature. It is a community of 
modest incomes, without the luxuries, but with all the essential com- 
forts of life; and it has often been a marvel to me why Englishmen 
with fixed moderate incomes have not more often selected the quict 
Arcady of Tasmania, where the climate is kind and the face of 
Nature is fair; and where in the sunset of life, when rough work is 
over and men desire rest, they might tread the /allentis semita 
cite pleasantly and peacefully to the end. It would be a quiet 
resting-place, and yet not wholly out of the stream of busy life 
with its manifold associations and interests, though it offers none of 


the excitement which Melbourne and Sydney present to active minds. 


Every year a considerable number of the younger and more restless 
VOL. XLV. N.S. oe 
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spirits leave her shores for the more adventurous life of the Australian 
Continent ; but in Tasmania there still exist large tracts of unappro- 
priated and almost undiscovered territory which some day ought to 
be the home of a large population. It is commonly supposed that the 
best land has been taken up, but as far as I know this is far more a 
matter resting on conjecture rather than of any sufficient evidence, 
Unlike the Australian, the Tasmanian properties are not large. There 
are among the older settlers a few considerable estates, but the bulk of 
property is, I imagine, to be found in small holdings of one hundred 
to two hundred acres, mostly held by working men. Political life in 
Tasmania has, till now at least, followed the same quiet type which is 
impressed on the general habits of the community, and there has 
been an absence of the storms and contentions which party institu. 
tions are apt to engender. Yet I do not think that this peaceful 
and even tenor in political progress has detracted from good legis. 
lation, or the well-being of the people. In three important enact- 
ments at least—land transfer, abolition of imprisonment for debt, 
and compulsory education—the Tasmanian Parliament has, if I 
mistake not, anticipated the decision of the Imperial Legislature. 
In passing from Tasmania to Victoria it is difficult to conceive a 
greater contrast in the public and private life of the two Colonies. 
I said that Tasmania was essentially English; and Victoria is 
also England; but she is busy, stirring, Imperial England. Th 
broad streets of Melbourne, its banks and theatres, its stately Par- 


liament Houses and University; its vast interests, the public spirit 
of its citizens, reflect the great Mother country from which it has 
sprung, and of which it is so proud. Often, in Melbourne or in 
Sydney, when I looked on their busy life and listened to the ani- 
mating hum of their crowded thoroughfares, I thought of the famous 
cities which, whether in Greece or Mediwval Italy, have left an 
imperishable record of their existence in the history of their times. 


‘* Or ti fa lieta, ché tu hai ben onde ; 
Tu ricca, tu con pace, tu con senno.”’! 


So sang the greatest of mediwval poets, and if his lines are 
tinged with an irony and bitterness, due in part to his own 
sufferings, they not the less express the inextinguishable love and 
admiration for his beautiful Florence. Those were the democracies 
of the old world, often guilty of excess, often stained with crime; 
yet with lofty ambitions and splendid conceptions of public duty 
which have thrown an eternal lustre over their names. The demo- 
cracies of our age are generally of a different complexion, and their 
features are for the most part painted in neutral tints. Perhaps 


(1) Dante, Puig, vi. 136. 
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England and America under present conditions it must be so; but as 
History shows, this need not necessarily be the case; and in this 
stage of their existence it is not wholly beyond the power of 
Australian cities to catch some of the pristine colours, and to 
reflect some of the more generous characteristics of their ancient 
prototypes. 

There is another analogy to be traced between the Australian 
Capitals and those ancient republics, in the rivalry—the not un- 
worthy rivalry—which incites them to and in their public action. 
Much of the history of Athens, Sparta, Corinth, is the history 
of civil war; and the fertile plains of Italy were drenched with 
blood in the contentions of Genoa, Florence, Milan, Venice; but 
happily the towns of Australia are divided only by the question of a 
tariff, or a change of name, or the imposition of a tax. And when 
they meet on the Cup day at Melbourne—the modern counterpart of 
Isthmian and Olympic games—they come together as men who are 
conscious that they spring from the same stock with common affec- 
tions and interests. Such an occasion was the celebration last year 
of the New South Wales Centenary, when the Governors and Prime 
Ministers and Chief Justices and legislators from almost every part 
of the Australasian Colonies were gathered together to do honour to 
the rising fortunes of the South Pacific Dominion. 

Nature, in truth, has lavished some of her best gifts on these cities. 
To all she has given a kindly soil, a fine geographical position, and 
that glorious and unstinted sunshine, which like an elixir of life 
enters so largely into the social habits and physical constitution of 
every native Australian, and which the inhabitant of a Northern 
country can only admire with a sigh when he thinks of the Cim- 
merian gloom in which his own home is shrouded during a large 
part of the year. But to some she has accorded special favours. 
Brisbane, with its winding stream, as beautiful an incident in the 
broad landscape as it is eminently fitted for military defence, has in 
it all the capabilities of a very fine city. The praises of Sydney, on 
the other hand, have been so often and so lovingly sung that a 
prudent traveller will perhaps prefer on this theme silence to 
description. Yet the Blue Mountains in their massive grandeur 
ind the Harbour in its sunny beauty are no unworthy illustra- 
tions of what Nature can do on the other side of the Pacific. Nor 
less does Adelaide—that fair city of flowers as I first knew it— 
lying at the foot of the mountains or bounded by a broad rim of purple 
sea, when first seen from the railway, as it winds its track down- 
wards by sharp curves and steep inclines, dwell in the memory of 
those who have once looked upon it. But Adelaide has one character- 


istie which distinguishes it from almost all other modern or ancient 
towns. It was laid out with singular discretion by its original 
FF2 
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founders, who enclosed the town within a broad band of park, provid- 
ing an abundance of air and light and preventing the over-crowding 
of population and the jostling of houses against each other. Colonel 
Lyte, who planned this wise disposition, shared I fear the fate of 
other great designers. He had little praise during life for his fore. 
thought, and the honours, which are his due, were only accorded when 
the grave had closed over him. Now all recognise the wisdom of the 
idea; and Adelaide, with her charming botanical and zoological gar. 
dens, the half-way house between Western and Eastern Australia, 
and the centre of those telegraphic communications with Europe, 
which by her energy she established in her younger days, can never 
be other than one of the leading cities of the Continent. 

And yet these striking cities, the busy haunts of men and 
centres of trade, with their Parliament Houses, their parks and 
gardens, their stately buildings and public institutions, are only a 
part of Australia. Other towns are growing into wealth and impor- 
tance, though following on a smaller scale their respective capitals, 
as our provincial towns reflect the metropolis of the Mother country; 
and country houses, and endless hamlets, and suburbs, where a 
holiday can be enjoyed or where the cares of business can be laid 
aside, recall under another sky the habits and recreations of English- 
men at home, 

The roads which traverse the country, or still more the lines of 
railway piercing the Bush and spanning broad rivers, which now 
connect the Eastern and a large portion of the Southern coast by 
an unbroken chain of communication, are fast ripening the 
population of these parts into active life; it is only a pity 
that for military purposes, the transport of munitions, the 
combination of troops, one common gauge was not originally 
adopted. Victoria and South Australia, indeed, have one, but 
New South Wales and Queensland differ both from each other, and 
from their more southern neighbours. Nevertheless intercolonial 
communications grow. Opposing custom-houses and conflicting 
tariffs, it is true, guard the frontiers of each Colony, as once they 
guarded those of the separate Provinces that are now united 
under the Dominion of Canada; but with the exception of certain 
articles or products placed in certain categories there is a free inter- 
change of all the good offices which belong to the common existence 
of a united people. Nor is it only as between Colony and Colony 
that this intercommunication exists; under the agency of railways 
and better roads the different parts of the same Colony are being 
yearly brought into closer relations. As in the old world, 9 
here, town and country meet. Political gatherings and agricul- 
tural shows constantly occur, where citizens and farmers come 
together, and, as it were, shake’ hands over common objects and 
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juties. And with advantage—for already in Australia, as in Eng- 
jand, the lines which divide urban and rural interests are perceptible, 
and some of those dangers, with which our ancient society is only too 
familiar, begin to throw an ominous shadow over the vast spaces, 
which a few years since were only sheep farms. Already, to the 
injury of all parties, a disproportionate flow of population to the towns 
may be detected—a determination of blood to the head, which must, 
as in the old world, bring trouble and sorrow and pauperism, 
with all those distempers to the body politic which follow in their 
train. It is as yet only the shadow that is thrown over the bright 
landscape ; the spaces are too large, the population too small, the 
prosperity too abundant, to allow these dangers to be brought really 
home to the minds of those whom they concern. 

With a few exceptions Australian scenery cannot be placed in the 
first category—the highest mountains do not exceed 4,000 feet—but 
insome respects Australians themselves do not do it real justice. They 
often say that it is monotonous, and they contrast it with the snow- 
capped mountains and deep fiords of New Zealand; but I must con- 
fess that I never wearied of the ancient forest, whenever I came 
upon any remains of it. Magnificent gum-trees, 300 feet high and 
more, rear their gigantic boles and tower above the wanderer’s head, 
conveying some faint idea of what those limitless woods must have 
semed in their sombre grandeur to the first adventurers. Nor is 
there the sense of absolute desolation; there is more sense of life than 
in the pine forests of Europe. From time to time kangaroos or little 
brown tree-bears or troops of parrots and cockatoos bring sound and 
movement into these vast solitudes, whilst the variety of colour ocea- 


sionally recalls the look of an English autumn wood. Unhappily these 


magnificent forests are rapidly passing away, and from the responsi- 
bility of this neither individuals nor governments can be absolved. 
The greater proportion of “bush” now consists of moderately- 
sized trees and serub; recklessness and greed of profit have led to a 
rough and wasteful method of clearing the ground, and speculators 
have been allowed licenses on merely nominal terms to fell and carry 
away timber to an enormous amount and an incalculable value. I have 
seen large tracts so denuded that on high ground the stock can no 
longer obtain the shelter which they need in winter. There is, under 
the name of “ring-barking,” a ruthless practice which is much in 
vogue to save the trouble of felling the timber, and which con- 
ists in removing the bark from a portion of the stem and then 
leaving the tree to die by inches. I have often sorrowed as I rode 
through the remains of these grand forests to see the giants of other 
days, which were stately trees before an English keel ever touched 
Australian shores, rising high above my head, peeled and dead, and 
stretching out their white and spectral arms in protest against the 
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cruelty, which had killed and yet left them standing, as if in ghastly 
mockery of their former luxuriance. Such, indeed, have been the 
waste and prodigality, that unless speedy and effectual measures are 
adopted, an actual deficiency of timber will before long make itself 
felt in some parts of Australia; while to the loss of the trees may be 
added a change in the climate, which, possibly harmless in very moist 
and tropical climates, may in the drier parts of Australia increase the 
difficulties of drought, with which it is already hard to contend. 
These trackless forests and almost limitless sweeps of undulating 
prairie, which alternately charm and oppress the mind by their vast- 
ness, were only a few years ago the haunt of the bushrangers, a 
class once greatly dreaded, but around whose memory, legend and 
romance are already beginning to gather. In the realities of every- 
day life they doubtless played a disagreeable part, but there wer 
amongst them men who were allured to their wild profession rather 
by the excitement and adventure of it than by the more sordid side 
of the business. Their courage and resource were often worthy ofa 
better calling. In Victoria there was a small band who manufactured 
for themselves out of scythes and ploughs and old iron a complete 
suit of armour, so rude and heavy that Goliath himself might have 
fainted under its weight, but which on their Ilerculean frames served 
its purpose, and still shows the marks of ineffectual pistol-shots. Tw. 
such men have been known to lay the whole of a small town, with 
its shops and banks, under contribution; one man, single-handed, 
would sometimes stop the mail and plunder every passenger ; two ot 
three would indefinitely defy the powers of the police. As a rule 
they were not disposed to shed blood wantonly; and this and the 
friendly terms, which they undoubtedly maintained with certam 
sections of the population, contributed to give them an immunity fo 
many years. They lived in these vast solitudes till they sometimes 


became imbued with the superstitions of the gloomy scenery. On one 


occasion one of the gang gave his victim the usual alternative of his 
money or his life, and when the latter declined to surrender his 
property the bushranger stepped aside, knelt down behind a rock, 
and prayed earnestly that it might be put into the traveller’s heart 
to give up all that he had, and so to spare him the necessity 0 
shooting him. Their picturesque life deserves a chapter in some 
future history of Australia, and when time has laid its softening 
touch upon them and their exploits, they will probably be remem- 
bered by novelists and poets with much the same fond sentiment, 
which is now accorded to Claude Duval and Dick Turpin and 
other gentlemen of the road. 

But these times are already growing dim in popular imagination, 
and in the older and settled parts of the country a new chapter 
national life is opening. There, not only the face of the country, 
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but the condition and habits of the people are changing, and it is 
all in the direction of material well-being. There never was a 
nation where at any one time absolute prosperity reigned in 
every place and class; and whilst I am now writing I hear melancholy 
accounts of a want of rain in some parts. Yet when I saw Australia 
I think it might be fairly said that, taking all things into considera- 
tion, the well-being was general and great. The effects of a severe 
drought were passing away, and both in town and country enterpris« 
was reviving. 

Those who know America must often have remarked how frequent 
and tremendous are the oscillations of trade there. At one moment 
a man rides on the crest of the wave; at the next he sinks into its 
trough, only soon to rise again to the top. This is far less the case in 
Australia ; but even there, as in America, there are rapid fluctua- 
tions of fortune, and there is always the exuberant elasticity of a 
young and self-confident community. ‘“ Damna tamen celeres repa- 
rant ’—the losses of one year are forgotten in the gains of another, 
and the sum total of the general movement is a steady progress in 
wealth and prosperity. 

It is the constant spectacle of this wonderful prosperity which, of 
all sights, is perhaps the most striking to a traveller fresh from the 
poverty and pauperism of the old world, and to which it is really 
difficult to do justice. Distress indeed there doubtless is among 
individuals, who have unwisely emigrated with little physical or 
mental aptitude for the work of these new countries; there are 
also unemployed workmen, whose want of employment generally 
resolves itself into a question of the amount of wages offered; and 
there are foolish people who lose their money, as there are wise men 
who make it. I have heard of two young men who went out to 
Australia to try their fortune, one worth £50,000 capital, the other 
worth nothing. At the end of twenty years they had changed 
places; the capitalist had nothing, and the poor man had made 
£50,000; and such is the case in a marked degree through- 
out the Australian colonies. But to a sensible and steady 
working man Australia opens, in town and country, a wide door 


of prosperity. Wages are high, sometimes very high, the prime 
necessaries of life are cheap, and every man with moderate thrift 
can acquire his own freehold. I remember, at a friend’s house in 


New South Wales, seeing two gardeners, one of whom had accumu- 
lated £10,000, the other £7,000—the result of good wages and 
steady conduct. 

As it is with working men, so is it with the richer classes. 
The enormous “runs” of the old squatters are diminishing; but 
according to English ideas they are still very large, and in many 
cases the leaseholds are being, or have been, converted into free- 
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holds, It is curious, indeed, to notice how much of the popular legis- 
lation which was passed under the belief that it would reduce their 
property and position has, as very commonly happens in such cases, 
failed in its object, and perhaps has even substantially benefited 
them. In some instances, indeed, the rights of “free selection,” 
which they dreaded so much, has proved an actual advantage to 
them, by providing a supply of labour, on which they can depend for 
the management of their large properties. From the comparative 
reduction, too, in the size of these great estates, the management of 
them has become in some respects easier, and the cultivation of them 
on more scientific principles possible. Till recently it was not 
worth while, on large properties, to imitate the careful husbandry of 
the old world, but now in some places the experiment is being tried 
with steam and modern machinery ; and if it succeeds, it will be doubt- 
less followed on a much more considerable scale. It is extremely 
interesting to watch these experiments, for they mark the progress 
of the country, and prove its capability of raising a vast addition to 
the food of the world, and of carrying on its soil a population to 
which its present inhabitants are numerically but as a fraction. 
Meanwhile there is, as I have said, no lack of large possessions ; 
flocks—not counted, as in England, by hundreds or thousands, 
but ranging from one hundred thousand to five hundred thou- 
sand, and even more—and sheep-shearing at the rate of three 
thousand head a day create an idea of pastoral wealth that strikes 
the imagination more forcibly than endless columns of statistics. 
These are the high lights of the picture, and there are shadows 
that I should be bound to introduce if I were attempting to 
reproduce a representation full and faithful in all its parts. There 
are frightful droughts, when the stock perishes in multitudes; 
there are swarms of rabbits, as destructive and more enduring 
than the locusts of the East; there are heavy works to be under- 
taken in fencing and improving. Nor have these large properties 
been formed and carried on without those artificial aids upon which 


modern industries are so largely founded. Heavy advances from 


the banks have been necessary; large indebtedness has resulted, 
to the risk of the landowner, and sometimes to the embarrass- 
ment of the banks, as the present financial position of New Zealand 
shows; whilst immense oscillations of prosperity and distress 
have succeeded each other from the variations of wet and dry 
seasons. 

But when all this is fairly summed up, the broad and unquestion- 
able fact remains that every year not only adds to Australian 
prosperity, but makes surer and clearer the resources and means to 
still higher well-being which she possesses. Four great agencies, at 
least, are here at work : the discovery of water, the artificial conser- 
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vation of water, the discovery of minerals, and the exploration of 
territory which, on that vast continent, can hardly yet be said 
to be completed. To three of these it is hardly possible to set 
bounds, as regards the wealth which they will create and the indus- 
tries which they will bring into existence; and if the development 
of minerals may be said to involve some countervailing disadvantages 
in the speculative and gambling tendencies which it excites, the arts, 
by which water is stored and land irrigated, mean happiness and 
wholesome nurture to every class and part of the community. 

Whilst thus the general prosperity of the country is steadily 
idvancing, the creation of wealth in the large towns is not stationary. 
The absence of large houses and expensive establishments, such as 
exist with us at home, and, perhaps, a smaller number of those claims 
which are due to our complicated society, facilitate the accumulation 


of money. Most men are in business, and consequently, if successful, 


areaugmenting their means; and probably a larger proportion of their 
income is yearly turned into capital than is the case with us. If, 
indeed, this tendency towards the accumulation of capital—unproduc- 
tivein any other sense than that of ever begetting more—were to 
ontinue unmodified, it would be easy to point to some disadvan- 
tages arising out of such a condition; for whilst there are few things 
which contribute more to the happiness of society than large for- 
tunes liberally dispensed, the mere accumulation of money without a 
suficiency of objects on which to expend it is perilous. That there 
we, indeed, many Australian citizens who know how to spend as well 
sto make may be seen in the splendid colleges and galleries, the 
libraries and public endowments which, from time to time, bear 
witness to an almost medizeval munificence. 

This isa worthy employment of wealth, and it contributes to create 
refined tastes and feelings in the community; it is gilding and 
adorning the edifice of Democracy with the free gifts and, as an old 
Athenian would have said, with the “liturgies ” of her best citizens. 
And such ornaments, if democratic institutions are to find a place in 
history, are essential to them. A democracy that has no care for intel- 
lectual culture or excellence in art, and which, never rising above 
the somewhat sordid contemplation of domestic and petty concerns 
equiesces in the sole occupation of making money, will never play 
much part in the nobler history of the world. 

Of Australia, as of Italy at one period of her varied existence, it 
night be said— 

‘*Nune aurea conditur etas; 
Mars silet.”’ 
Yes—“ Mars silet ’—within historic times the war of civilised 
uations has never polluted her soil; and though she is now taking 
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wise precautions to strengthen her defences, unlike Italy, her whole 


existence hitherto has been one of unbroken peace. Silently and 
securely she has been growing to her present stature and acquiring 
strength under the protection of the Mother country. Can we dare 
to hope that this will endure indefinitely? History has taught 
—as far us we know, without exception—that neither greatness 
nor prosperity can be achieved without trial. The story of Poly- 
crates and his ring was written for all time; and if when dwell 
ing on the dazzling prosperity of Australia one is sometimes tempted 
to forecast the possible dangers that lie before her in the unknown 
future, it is perhaps in these kinds of reflections that the answei 
oftenest suggests itself. She is, it may be said, almost too happy 
Nature and Fortune have leagued together to bestow their gifts upon 
her; and if her people are to preserve the masculine qualities of 
the parent stock, can they hope to escape the furnace of trial through 
which all really great nations have passed ? 

At the present time wealth and the cultivated tastes which it 
engenders are gradually creating a leisured class, and none can 
enjoy their hospitality or acquire their friendship without re- 
flecting on the part that they will play in the future history of 
their country. Will they assist to impress its character and mould 
its fortunes; or will they, as we have too often seen in modem 
countries, turn aside from the brawls and vulgar contentions 0! 
political parties and be content with the life of luxurious and cult- 
vated refinement rather than of public exertion? It has been 
written: “La Cour est le tombeau des devoirs;”’ and opulent 
elegance may in a democrary, not less than a monarchy, easily becom 
the grave of all those virtues by which States prosper. Meanwhile 
like begets like, and it is interesting to observe how a kindred rac 
placed under conditions similar to those existing at home wil 
develop the same dispositions. I have often been struck to see how 
closely and on how many subjects the opinions of the wealthia 
classes both in Australia and in England agree, and how small the 
differences are which a hotter sun and the interposition of 12,00) 
miles of ocean can make in the likes and dislikes, the sympathies 

and may I not say the prejudices?— of a people who have the 
same origin and tongue and institutions. 


It is, on the other hand, a not less interesting matter of speculation 


what is likely to be in days to come the disposition of that larg 
working class, who in the towns of Australia as of England hold 
the real power in politics, who or whose children are now receivilg 
an admirable though almost entirely secular education, and wh 
jealously watch everything at home or abroad, which in their opinion 
makes for or against their own well-being. Men according to their 
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tempers, whether sanguine or despondent, will give different answers 
to this question. Daron Hiibner, one of the ablest, and it may be 
added one of the most friendly, of foreign critics who has ever 
visited our English Colonies, has more than once referred to this 
subject; I will not, however, attempt within the narrow limits of 
this paper to draw any certain conclusion, This only I will say— 
that much of the ancient character of the race seems to adhere to the 
working class on the other side of the Pacific, and that many of the 
influences which mould it to good here are not wanting there. 
What, however, I suspect to be, in part at least, deficient, and what 
I cannot doubt to be essential to the well-being of the entire com- 
munity, is a closer and better understanding between the classes of 
whom I have spoken. 

These are considerations mainly of a domestic nature, and affecting 
Australia herself; but from them there springs a further and even a 
larger question, because it is one of general or Imperial moment. 
What will be the character and tendencies of that young gene- 
ration who have been born and brought up in Australia, and who 
know no other country or home ¥ Whatever they may be, let no one 
deceive himself into the belief that they can be identical with their 
fathers or with that earlier race, who were in very truth the pioneers 
and makers of Australian civilisation. By vigour of intellect, by fore« 
of will, and by strength of limb they subdued the wilderness, hewed 
their way through trackless forests, and turned a rugged country 
into the rich land of promise that it now is. They were giants ; 
and unaided, and sometimes single-handed, they did their work with 
a thoroughness to which words can scarcely pay an adequate tribute. 
They had seen the rough side of things, and—rightly or wrongly — 
they were not always content with the support which England gav. 
her adventurous sons; who in far-off lands, whence hardly an echo 
came back, and in hardship and danger, were planting great Colo- 
mes and extending the distant bounds of Empire ; they sometimes 
murmured at the apparent forgetfulness ; they often rebelled against 
what they deemed the interference or dictation of Downing Street. 


But all this has passed away ; the survivors of this brave race are 


now standing in the sunset of life, and amid the long shadows that 
are cast across their path, they condone past wrongs, they only 
remember the land of their birth with its manifold and _ tender 
associations, and they turn with almost passionate and pathetic fond- 
hess to their early home and the “ old country.” 

The young generation, that have been born in Australia and have 
perhaps never crossed the ocean, are fond of England, but their fond- 
hess is of a different nature. They know of the little island in the 
North Sea by report and reputation; they know it as the birth-place 
of their fathers and the home of distant relations with whom they may 
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correspond, but whose faces they have never seen ; they know it as 
a land which has produced in the past great men and noble deeds 
and magnificent intellects in every walk of life ; and they would not 
be of human mould if they did not feel the pride which springs from 
such a connection and ancestry. On the other hand their earliest 
and fondest recollections are Australian, their hourly and daily inte- 
rests are inexorably bound up with Australia and its fortunes. In 
their lives there are two streams flowing side by side, sometimes 
commingling but more often preserving a separate course—a senti- 
mental affection for the old country which they have never seen, and 
an active and vivid love for the home in which all their hopes and 
fears, all the blended charm of kinship and material interests are 
bound up. 

And of this we certainly have no right to complain. They inherit 
the instinct from us; it is human nature in its best form, it represents 
influences, to the force of which it would be absurd to close our eyes— 
and most of all in our days, who have seen by virtue of this potent 
spell Italy and Germany converted from geographical expressions 
into compact nations, the United States carried successfully through 
one of the most tremendous of modern wars, and Russia moved and 
guided onwards by it to a goal which as yet we cannot forecast. It 
is a power which, if we have any regard to the dictates of statesman- 
ship, we are bound to recognise ; and I believe we may do so without 
apprehensions of present or future risk. But this feeling on the part 
of Australians need not be, unless we insist on so making: it, a solvent 
to our relations with them; for there is nothing in it to destroy, 
or even to weaken, those bonds of union, which are essential to the 
maintenance and consolidation of the Empire as a whole. How far 
those bonds are efficient for their present purpose, and satisfy the 
desires of Englishmen and Australians, how far they can be wisely 
strengthened, I need not here inquire. The consideration of sucha 
question would lead me into a large field of proposal and counter- 
proposal, foreign to the purposes of this paper; I will only say, 
that in my opinion, a large part of the solution of the problem of 
our Colonial relations may be found in the homely analogy of chil- 
dren growing up to men’s estate under the eyes of wise parents. The 
earlier years must be years of tutelage ; but as strength, and stature, 
and the not unreasonable desire of independence in the best sense of 


the word comes, so every sensible parent will gradually relax the rein 
till affection and self-interest remain the principal, perhaps the only 
ties. This is the road on which we and our Colonial children have 
now for many years been travelling, and simple as the formula is, I 
am disposed to think it is the best. Other nations have enjoyed great 
colonial possessions and they have lost them. Spain and Portugal 
and France have in turn seen vast dominions across the sea crumble 
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to pieces, sometimes from one, sometimes from another cause ; but 
none have been content with ties so light, with a tenure so homely, 
as that which at the present day connects England and Australia. 

The greatest risk, perhaps, consists in the extremely democratic 
character which the Government both of England and of the 
Australasian Colonies has of late years assumed, and which is so 
liable to the rapid changes and gusty impulses necessarily incidental 
to popular administration, that the correcting elements of considera- 
tion, reticence, and continuity of purpose, are wanting. Except, 
perhaps, in Switzerland, there has never been the case of such a 
democracy—-a democracy crowned, indeed, by the forms of a 
monarchy but in essentials a real democracy. There is a passage in 
the Discourses of Algernon Sidney which is worth quoting, because 
it so plainly marks the vast difference in the old and the modern con- 
ception of democracies. ‘ As to popular government,” he says, “in 
the strictest sense, that is pure democracy where the people in them- 
selves and by themselves perform all that belong to government, I 
know of no such thing; and if it be in the world, have nothing to 
say for it.”* And yet this is nearly the condition at which we have 
arrived, and in the consequences of that condition lies the real danger 
—on the side of Australia, that impatience of any fancied control (for 
real control there is none) and the supposed power of asserting or 
maintaining its independence ; on the side of England that absorp- 
tion in domestic and secondary objects; and on both sides that the 
reckless appeals of unscrupulous politicians for some temporary 
purpose, may alienate the two great countries. 

The founders of the United States of America had, I think, this 
advantage over the Australian Colonists, that they not only laid the 
foundations of their new commonwealth more gradually, but that the 
Government of England was, when their constitution received its 
form, in many respects a sounder and safer model. Those eminent 
men took full advantage of this, and their principal public institu- 
tions, as has been well pointed out, faithfully reflect in their leading 
features the fountain of their inspiration. In Australia it was 
different. The sacred fire was carried out when, so to say, it was in 
adifferent stage of combustion, and when the great powers and consti- 
tutional inequalities that existed in the parent State in the eighteenth 
century had been fused down to so equal a degree of heat that none 
of the old forces and safeguards of government, that Washington 
ind his colleagues copied from the English system, and that 
till distinguish and support the framework of American polity, 
existed. Yet it is a tribute to the general good sense of the Anglo- 
‘axon race that, subject to these disadvantages, released from all 
practical restraints, and exercising in their fullest amplitude the 


(1) Disectrses concerning Government, p. 147. 
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extreme rights of self-government, they have so worked out their 
free institutions as to inspire a reasonable hope that if only the 
different classes of society will not live to themselves but be true to 
each other, the Australian Colonies may be another illustration of the 
tenacity with which the English race can multiply and thrive. Govern. 
ment by party—that strange and for many years not unsuccessful 
method of administering public affairs—has been imported into those 
Colonies in its fullest extent; but the essence of party Government, it 
is needless to say, is the existence of public questions over which the 
two parties who seek the confidence of the country can safely dispute. 
In England, under an old and highly complicated constitution, there 
has been for nearly two generations comparatively safe matter for 
these controversies; but in Australia, where there is none of 
this ancient artificiality, and where there has always been absolute 
equality, the number of large and disputable questions which 
divide and justify the existence of parties is necessarily small. 
Ministries have consequently been formed on personal rather than 
on political grounds, and the principle of coalition has been largely 
invoked in their formation. As far as I know, this has been 
neither undesirable nor unwelcome, and there has certainly been 
in several Colonies a comparative lull after a more stormy period. 
But this state of things does not, I imagine, admit of indefinite 





































prolongation, and there have been of late symptoms that the suspen- | 
sion of active hostilities may, before long, be followed by a sharper | 
and more defined conflict of political views. However this may 
be, Australia in her ordinary political characteristics is the tru —& 
child of her Mother country. She speaks the same public language, § : 
she loves the same forms. The questions with which she has to deal t 
may be purely domestic, and, consequently, of smaller bulk, but the J i 
temper in which they are debated is much the same. “ Coelum non au 
animum mutant” is the motto of the modern Australian, as it wasof te 
the ancient Roman ; and if the spirit in which public matters are 
viewed is unconsciously identical, the external forms of the old & ti 
country are preserved with minuteness and a jealous care. A 
Nowhere is thismorestriking than in their Parliamentary procedure. § fF 
In each Colony there are the two Houses of Parliament, reflecting J co 
in their external characteristics the ancient and traditional practice § as 
of our Lords and Commons. The chancellor in his wig and gow., & lo 
the bishops in their lawn, the hereditary peers are necessarily want J At 
ing; they belong to an order of things which can have no place § Tr 
the new countries of the Pacific; but they are replaced as far as BF wil 
possible by the President of the Council, and by members who at § ma 
either nominated by the Crown or chosen by a higher franchise ; and # me 
they reflect in a certain gravity and decorum some of the feature J Col 






which are supposed to be the special property of a second chamber. 
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On the other hand, in the Speaker of the Assembly, in the clerks at the 
table, in the front Ministerial and Opposition Benches, in the many 
forms and rules which have been adopted from the House of Commons, 
there is a visible resemblance to the great Mother of Parliaments, 
once 60 great and impressive, and still possessing so many claims on 
public respect, though turbulence and factious disorder have greatly 
dimmed the lustre of her once most honoured record. It is to my 
mind a striking and touching tribute to the old and best influences of 
this country on Colonial relations. And still those influences, whether 
for good or evil, exist; for if the earlier and better traditions of 
English Parliamentary life have contributed to steady the play of 
Colonial politics, there can be no doubt that the discreditable scenes 
and the unbridled licence of parties in the House of Commons have 
also borne evil fruit. The high standard of public courtesy is 
degraded, and an example is set, of which the violent of every 
country will always take advantage. There is, in fact, a subtle but 
powerful reaction for evil as well as for good from Home upon 
Colonial institutions, which many have mournfully admitted to me, 
but none are able to control. But having said all this, I am bound 
once again to add, that considering the difficulties which must beset 
free institutions in a young country, and the comparatively scanty 
materials in a small population where every one is engaged in private 
business, from which the resources of parliamentary government must 
be drawn, I have been constantly astonished at the steadiness of 
balance which has been maintained in the political machine, and at 
the general sobriety, moderation, and successful conduct of affairs. 
As a whole the legislation has been fair and moderate, and adapted 
to the practical requirements of the community; whilst in some 
instances the rare courage of modifying conclusions too hastily 
adopted, and of retiring from positions which experienee has shown 
to be inconsistent with public interests has been shown. 

I said just now that fora variety of reasons there is at the present 
time a singular absence of great and dividing controversies in 
Australian polities ; but in New South Wales, the grave question of 
Free Trade and Protection, settled many years ago in the sister 
colonies in favour of home produce and manufactures, may—lI put 
aside the question of the recent elections—not improbably before 
long be brought to a distinct issue. Of all the English colonies in 
Australia it is in New South Wales alone that the doctrines of Free 
Trade have reigned undisturbed, and till recently unquestioned. I 
will not pretend to foretell in which direction the scale will ulti- 
mately incline, or to discuss from an Australian point of view the 
merits of this thorny question, except perhaps to say that in these 
Colonies, as in the States of the old world the general disposi- 
tion is certainly not towards the relaxation of tariffs already suff- 
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ciently strict. Every year there, as in Europe, more articles go 
into the “expurgatory”’ list; and every year the cause of Free 
Trade seems to pass more and more into a purely defensive atti- 
tude. In Victoria the Protective system was built up by Mr, 
Francis some twenty-five or thirty years since, and it was adopted by 
many at least of the oldest politicians in the belief that it wasa 
temporary measure to meet a passing difficulty. The difficulty was 
overcome, but the temporary expedient became a settled policy, from 
which some of its original founders have told me that nothing now 
would induce them to depart. Apart from the question of prices it 
is not easy to say under which system the best quality of goods is 
really to be found. It is alleged by the advocates of Protection that 
under the Free Trade flag articles of an inferior kind obtain a sale 
and that this is at least in part due to the practice of keeping 
samples, to save the expense of warehousing on a large scale, or of 
telegraphing to Europe—generally to Germany, that inexhaustibk 
field of cheap manufactures—for what is needed. In Victoria it is 
said that the prices are rather higher, but that the goods—whether 
English or home-made—are better. I will not attempt to deter. 
mine the correctness of these statements; but one thing at least is 
certain—foreign enterprise is striving hard, and I fear with consider- 
able success, to wrest from us the Australian markets. I am bound 
to add that in many instances the foreign manufacturer seems t 
possess a quicker apprehension of the special requirements of th 
climate and the tastes of the people, with a better adaptation of 
means to the desired ends, than is the case with some of our English 
traders. Thus I remember noticing at a friend’s house in the 
interior of the country, that all the furniture was Austrian and not 
English, and on inquiry I found that the ordinary practice in the 
trade of fastening together the parts of a chair with glue, in a climate 
where the heat was so great that no such fastening would hold, 
had led to the discontinuance of English orders. The Austrian 
manufacturers, on the other hand, had discovered the cause oi 
the defect, and by a very simple alteration in the fastening had 
practically driven out of a large part of the country our home- 
made furniture. My friend, who was a staunch Englishman i 
sentiment, deplored the fact, and assured me that what he had 
been compelled to do others had also done; and wherever I wen! 
I observed that as a matter of fact German and not English 
furniture was in use. These are some of the side issues in the 
greater controversy of Free Trade and Protection, which must 
sooner or later be fought out in New South Wales; where there 18 
undoubtedly a large party who, believing that the prosperity 
Victoria is due to her tariff, are prepared to make a similar expel- 
ment in their own Colony. I will not, as I have said, enter up0 
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this controversy ; but it is perhaps worth while to point out—what 
may not be immediately appreciated in England—that the adoption 
by New South Wales of a Protectionist policy in itself would tell 
neither for nor against the proposals for that Imperial Federation, on 
which so much has lately been said and written. Though opposed to 
the ideas that govern us here, it would not necessarily be opposed to 
Federation ; it would, on the contrary, in the opinion of many be a 
first step towards it; for whether under a Free Trade or a Protec- 
tionist system, the Australian Colonies would, it is urged, more 
easily enter into closer public relations with this country after, 
rather than before, union with each other. In other words, Inter- 
colonial would probably precede Imperial Federation. Meanwhile, 
so long as New South Wales and Victoria are at issue on this 
large subject, it will probably remain the greatest question in the 
field of Colonial politics. But a European war, that terrible con- 
tingency which throws a baleful shadow over the fortunes of the 
entire civilised world, may change everything; and, though political 


mp? 


predictions are baseless and unwise, it is hardly possible to conceive 


but that a European war must mean to Australia one of two things 
—either closer union with, or greater alienation from, the Mother 
country. 

In all this there are many more elements involved than are 
generally supposed in England; but one step in the direction of 
wion was taken when I was in Australia. In all the Australasian 
Colonies, including of course New Zealand, with the single excep- 
tion of Queensland, where I believe the objections were local rather 
than general, the Naval Defence Bill was—by some enthusiastically, 
by some with a certain amount of protest, but by all without delay 
—passed into law. This measure, which was the outcome of the 
Colonial Conference held in London in the previous year, pledged 
the different Colonies for the next ten years to a fixed money contri- 
bution in aid of naval defence, and assured them of a much more 
than proportionate increase in the Imperial Squadron stationed in 
Australasian waters. It for the first time brought these Colonies into 
direct and acknowledged partnership with the Mother country, not 
oly for the defence of their own great interests, but for the main- 
tenance of that command of the sea, which is essential to the 
integrity of an Empire of which we rejoice to believe them in- 
separable parts. 

The amount and the nature of the armaments, fortifications, and 
general defences vary in the different Colonies, and the work is in 
different stages. In New Zealand, under the exceptionally able 
direction of Sir W. Jervois, I have reason to believe that great 
progress has been made; at Adelaide a good deal is being done ; 
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at Hobart the resources of the Colony, sole and unaided as they 
are, are hardly equal to the defence of the large and magnificent 
harbour ; in Sydney, though the expenditure has been considerable, 
I am bound to say that much that is essential remains to be accom- 
plished; in Victoria the results achieved are worthy of all praise, 
I find it difficult to pay too high a tribute to the wisdom of the 
legislature and the energy of the Colonial Government, who, 
not content with establishing the best system of defence, are con- 
tinually labouring to perfect and keep it up to the ever-varying 
standard of modern warfare. I bad there the personal satisfaction of 
seeing the Cerberus which many years ago, when I was at the Colonial 
Office in the late Lord Derby’s administration, I was instrumental in 
obtaining for the Colony, still in efficient existence. It had indeed 
undergone many improvements, not to say transmutations, to meet 
the more serious requirements of modern warfare; but age and 
change had, contrary to the wont of human lives, only added strength 


and power to its ironclad sides and formidable armament. In addition 
to this ship a considerable fleet for the defence of the harbour has 


been created, such as is wanting in many of our home ports. 

The contrast, indeed, between our practice and that of Victoria in 
these questions of national defence is remarkable, and not to ow 
credit ; and had we, during the last ten critical years, in which 
European armaments have grown with such portentous rapidity, 
shown an equal vigour, we should not have to blush for the panics, 
the hot or cold fits, and the unsatisfactory condition in which we nov 
find ourselves. Whilst we have wasted precious time over profitless 
committees, they have unhesitatingly come to their decisions ; whilst 
we have apparently found that it was impossible with our large govern- 
ment establishments to obtain the necessary armaments under hope- 
lessly long periods of time, they have without difficulty found the means 
of procuring what they needed ; whilst we have occasionally bought 
expensive guns, only to allow them to remain for years without car- 
riages or mountings, as idle and useless as if they had been old iron, 
they have completed the fittings of their modern and costly arma- 
ments and have placed them in position; in one word, whilst we 
have disputed over the merits of this invention, or the demerits ol 
that detail, they have, wisely discarding the idea of perfection, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a fairly satisfactory system of practical defence. 
But whatever may be the different degrees of preparation attained 
by different Colonies, every Australian, I think, recognises very 
forcibly the necessity of it; admits that war, whenever it comes, 
will break on the world very suddenly, and understands that pre- 
cautions, to be of any value, must be taken in early anticipation of 
attack. In all these Colonies a considerable volunteer force, some- 
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times more, sometimes less trained, and a smaller but paid and 
permanent body of men, who are well disciplined and know their 
duties, have been raised. 

It must always be borne in mind that every part of this Colonial 
defence is at Colonial expense. To it the Imperial exchequer con- 
tributes nothing directly. Indirectly, indeed, as I have often said, 
it contributes much; and I am not now writing with the desire of 
augmenting any Imperial contribution. Our burdens need no addi- 
tion; it is rather a question for a broad and statesmanlike survey of 
the whole situation and for a hearty co-operation in objects of common 
interest and duty—above all, where there is so much zeal and self- 
help, it is only wise and right that whenever we can render help with- 
ous incurring any serious outlay—which is neither asked nor desired 
—cither assistance or encouragement, we should do so. With our 
enormous and constantly changing establishments, the opportunities 
f this are numberless if our Government are disposed to use them 


frankly and judiciously ; but perhaps one of the most valuable modes 


’ 
4 
f assistance at the present juncture would be the despatch to Aus- 


tralia of some General officer of the highest military standing, whose 
luty it would be carefully and thoroughly to review the entire military 
organization in each Colony, to secure a general assimilation of the 
conditions of service and equipment, and—as far as practicable—to 
weld independent bodies into a ¢ mpact force capable of common 
action or mutual support. One consideration, however, above all 
things, it is necessary to bear in mind. Such an officer to achieve 
the desired result must possess exceptional experience and rare tact. 
He must be prepared to devote time and labour to the study of the 
organisations which have grown up under the varying infiuences of 
local feelings, and to seek some common basis of united action. 
Whilst there are numberless English officers who, as a matter of fact, 
are perfectly competent to point out defects and make recommenda- 
tions, there are very few who combine the many qualifications needed 
inthis case. If the Colonial Office can prevail on such an officer as 
Ihave described to undertake this mission, I believe that he would 
receive a hearty welcome, and be able to render almost incalculable 
service at the present time; but if for any reason such a man is not 
available, it would be better that the Home Government should leave 
the matter untouched. 

There are, as I have already said, in English and Australian 
politics, so many subjects which are either similar or identical, that 
i traveller constantly feels that Australia is only another England. 
Thus in both these large questions to which I have referred—the 
tariff and military defence—we may find ourselves more or less on 


‘common ground of understanding with our Australian kinsmen. 
‘ 
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30th are living questions to them as to us, and both there and 
here there is much the same diversity of opinion as to their details, 
So too there are other subjects which, though of purely domestic 
interest, have so much connection with the controversies of the older 
world that we are constantly reminded by them in Australia of 
their counterparts at home. Such, for instance, are those two great 
questions, around which it seems fated that contention should ever 
rage— Elementary Education and Religion. Neither of them in 
Australia have, I think, really settled down into their natural chan- 
nels, and in both there are such elements of vitality, of growth, 
and of consequent change, that no one can believe that fifty years 
hence they will occupy the same position that they hold now in their 
relations to each other or the State. 

Elementary Education in Australia is now virtually free ; it is 
excellent of its kind, and it is secular—in some cases absolutely s0, 
in some coloured with a slight tincture of religious teaching; but the 
practice of the different colonies in this respect is not identical, and 
he would be rash who ventured to predict that the present system is 
unassailably rooted in popular affection. It has to reckon with the 
decided opposition of the Roman Catholic and the Church of England 
Communions, who, divided on many subjects, are agreed in this; nor 
is it any longer regarded by many of the best men in other denoni- 
nations as the one and only escape from religious differences of 
opinion. There is, rightly or wrongly, a belief prevalent, and perhaps 
growing, that the Sunday-school, which occurs only once in the week, 
and the uncertain accidents of religious teaching in a small and busy 
home, are powerless against the thousand and one influences of the 
outer world in a contrary direction, and that the daily common school 
really offers the one great opportunity of inculcating morality on 
the children of un-wealthy parents. There are, I know, not a few of 
the earlier founders of the Secular system who contributed powerfully 
by voice and vote to its establishment, who now are dissatisfied with 
some of the apparent results, who doubt whether it is for the stability 
of public institutions and for the general well-being of the State, that 
the education of the rising generation should be one from which the 
element of religion should be almost, if not actually, banished, and 
who are willing, if not to retrace their steps, at least to considera 
possible modification of some parts of public instruction. 

On this question the Roman Catholic Church has never spoken in 
doubtful or faltering tones, and whoever observes the growth—I had 
almost said the stupendous growth—of that marvellous Communion 
on soil and under conditions which might well at first sight seem un- 
genial to it, and the solidarity and continuity with which it acts in 
matters in which it conceives that questions of faith are involved, 
can hardly doubt the power which such an organisation must exert 
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In the endless cross-currents of belief and 
unbelief which affect the population of a wealthy, educated, ex- 
panding community, that is yearly brought into closer contact with 
European ideas, it would be idle to presume to determine the precise 
drift of the popular mind—men judge of this vast question there as 
they do here, according to their own individual bias and temper— 
but believing as I do that to the vast proportion of men, in the future 
as in the past, faith is a moral necessity, and that scepticism is the 
unfortunate privilege of wealth and limited intelligence, I can only 
admire the large and statesmanlike wisdom with which the Roman 
Catholic Church has from the first sought to prepare on an adequate 
scale for the future needs of the new world. In every town, indeed, 
steeples are rising and churches are being built ; in the Capitals there 
are cathedrals which, if they cannot rival the splendid edifices of 
medi«val Europe, yet keep alive in men’s minds some of the leading 
features of theold faith. All denominations are, with a generous rivalry, 
engaged in this race, and no one can look over the face of the great 
Continent, with its manifold moral and social problems, and fail to 
recognise in this beneficent competition the vast influences for good and 
the incalculable debt which their citizens owe to them. But whilst 
acknowledging the efforts which all the different denominations ure 
making in their several fields of labour, any careful observer must be 
struck by the unwearying and systematic polity of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Obliged to rely on the support of a comparatively poor and 
un-moneyed class, they have, with a wise prescience of coming events, 
purchased property, acquired sites, and provided those material re- 
sources which now, as in every age, are necessary to the existence of a 
Church. There are, indeed, many places in the Australasian Colonies 
where the Church of England and other religious bodies have, 
through the foresight and business qualities of their synods, pursued 
the same course; but there are many more in which no adequate pro- 
vision has been made; and in the country districts, where the distances 
are enormous, the tax on physical strength great, the local resources 
less and more precarious, the struggle to maintain a capable and 
educated clergy is a hard one. 

Thus circumstances, unless counteracted by unusual efforts, would 
have the tendency in Australia, as in America, to make the Church of 
England the Church of the towns rather than of the country, of th 
wealthy and respectable rather than that of all classes. If it were 
not that the entire history of the Christian Church from its very 
beginning proves the necessity of funds and a financial organisation, 
it might perhaps seem like mere worldly wisdom to lay so much 
stress on the provision of material means; but the more that the 
position of the Colonial Church in every part of the world is ex- 


amined the stronger will this necessity appear. It does not always 
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follow that where it is more largely endowed there it best discharges 
its spiritual duties—the contrary, indeed, has sometimes been the 
case—but it is absolutely certain that where the necessary funds 
for its churches, its clergy, and its schools are wanting, it must fall 
short of the work which it has to do. I have noticed in some 
English Colonies, in Australia and elsewhere, two difficulties—first, 
the common one that the wealthier class, though possessed of capital, 
may not always have at command much ready-money for Church 
objects; and next, a less visible and acknowledged one arising 
out of a tacit disinclination, on the part of Colonists, who have 
come from England imbued with the traditions of an KEsta- 


blished Church, to provide for the yearly and constantly recur- 


ring calls which represent the maintenance of a clergy, as distin- 
guished from the purchase of a site or the building of a church. 
Among a thousand advantages, there is perhaps this disadvan- 


4 
la 


ge in the ideas created by a Church Establishment, that it 
teaches men to expect as an ordinary part of their daily hfe a full 
provision for all their spiritual wants without much effort or sacrifice 
on their part; and this is too frequently the case with Englishmen 
who emigrate from the Mother country to a land where the support 
of religion must be wholly a matter of voluntary effort. The next 
generation, brought up in a different atmosphere will, we may hope, 
feel no such difficulty on this important question. 

These are some of the many pictures which my visit to 
Australia has left impressed on my mind; and I wish that more 
Englishmen could see with their own eyes, not as idle and careless 
travellers, but as thoughtful observers, these great and orowing 
countries. 

There was a law of one of our Saxon kings that entitled any one 
who had accomplished three voyages to become a Thegn—no unworthy 
anticipation of the enterprise of a seafaring and colonising popula. 
tion; and I have sometimes thought that in a modern Utopia it 
would be a wise condition to the discharge of Parliamentary 
duties in an Imperial Legislature, that all its members should be 
required to see for themselves the vast English-speaking commu- 
nities across the seas, on whose union with us and themselves so 
much of the future happiness of the world seems to me to depend. 
From the spectacle of their magnificent growth and resources, from 
the sight of their difficulties or their successes, lessons might be learnt, 
that might correct misapprehensions and prevent mistakes, and that 
possibly might contribute to knit together more closely the distant 
members of a common stock. The politician might go and return 
with profit ; the idle traveller come back the wiser ; even the student 
of men and manners and History might return with a fuller mind. 
The great Latin poet has described in exquisite lines, and the great 
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English painter has with scarcely less skill placed on canvas, the 
august beginnings of a once mighty State, the child of a world-wide 
and colonising Power, herself a future Queen of Commerce and a 
competitor for Empire, with her rising walls and her splendid har- 
bour, with her busy population and her young sons sailing theiz 
mimic ships in the quiet waters—a picture which, whether we turn 
to the poet or the painter, fills the mind with delight and suggests 
a thousand fancies of Imperial grandeur and beauty. And such are 
some of the thoughts which Australia brings to the imagination. We 
seem there to see a young nation in the first flush of life, delighting 
in its strength, confident in its resources, aspiring in its ambition ; 
we can trace them in each stage of progress from the log-hut in the 
Bush to the pastoral station with its countless flocks, to the develop- 
ment of mineral wealth, to the aggregation of men and houses, to the 
rise of stately cities, the fever of politics, the anxieties of trade. 
New towns indeed will be built as long as human energy lasts ; 
new countries planted, new communities founded; but the world 
can hardly expect again to see a whole Continent brought simul- 
taneously out of the wilderness into the family of great nations within 
the lifetime of a single generation. It is a startling outburst of 
vigour and enterprise, and has in it as much of the romance of true 
history as the winning of battles and the making of kingdoms. 

And in this remarkable creation England may fairly claim an 
equal share of honour. They were British hands and heads that won 
the Empire of the Southern seas ; it was and is British capital that 


has developed the resources of the great Continent; it is partnership 
cht of 


ro 


with England that gives every Australian subject the ri 
British Citizenship. With a slight verbal alteration, we might 
apply to Australia Dryden’s fine lines : 


‘* Our victorious Colonies are sent 
Where the Pacific girds the Continent; ” 


and whatever may be the precise character of the political and official 
ties which in the future will exist, it would be treason to our best 
traditions to question the enduring affection, which throughout ail 
time will bind the Australian Colonies and the Mother country to 
each other. 


CARNARVON. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


A STORY OF THE LIGHTHOUSES. 


THE ST. CATHERINE’S LIGHT. 


To the Editor of the Fortntcutiy Review. 


Sir,—Since writing the article in which the St. Catherine’s Light is 
referred to, I have continued my inquiries regarding its performance. 
From the testimony I have received, I should infer that the ‘‘ dazzling” 
ascribed to the light is not of serious consequence, as it atfects those 
vessels only which come close to the shore. The great preponderance of 
evidence is, as might be expected, in favour of the magnificence of the 
light in clear weather. I have as yet received no reversal of the verdict 
that it is powerless in fog. Should evidence to this effect be received, it 
shall be published at once. 

Yours faithfully, 
Joun TynpDaALt. 





The Editor of this Review does not undertake to return any Manuscripts. 





